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TO 

THOMAS BERNARD, Esq. 

DEAR SIR, 

We seldom see a person, in the course 
of a prosperous business, stop short, and 
say, / have enough. We see him more 
seldom consider his prosperity as a trust 
conferred by Providence for the good of 
others ; and still more seldom engaging in 
that line of benevolent action, which is 
among the most laborious, and the least 
grateful. Charity is often disposed to open 
its purse : but rarely to take pains ; though 
a man's time is frequently more useful than 
his money. We revere the memory of the 
late Mr. Howard, who sought out misery 
in jails. But misery is not confined to jails. 
We bless the benevolent heart, which seeks 
it in the dwellings of the poor — even in 
the loathsome cottages of filth and beggary. 
It was one of the marks of the Christian 
religion to preach the gospel to the poor: 
and it is surely another to be attentive to 
their temporal wants. Indigence is generally 
thriflless. Half the miseries of the lower 
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classes of mankind arise from profligacy, 
idleness, or mismanagement. What a bless- 
ing therefore is HE to the lower orders of 
society, who by active researches collects the 
several benevolent schemes of a charitable 
nation into one point: and by pertinent 
observations shews in what various ways the 
distresses of the poor may be relieved — how 
early instruction may induce religious habits 
— how sloth may be converted into industry 
— penury into plenty — and misery into 
comfort — how the blind also, the lame, and 
the aged, may receive every assistance, of 
which their condition is susceptible. 

Thus, my dear Sir, I have drawn a picture, 
which I present to you. All who are ac- 
quainted with the original, will acknowledge 
the likeness. The following Discourses, 
which, in some degree I hope, pursue the be- 
nevolent plans I have just specified, I beg 
you will accept ; and believe me to be, dear 
Sir, with the greatest esteem, and respect. 

Your obliged, 
Aud affectionate humble Servant, 

- WILLIAM GILPIN. 

Vicar's Hill, 'i 
September 22. 1800. J 
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John, L 45. 

w£ have found him, of whom moses in the 
law and the prophets did write -^ jesus 
of nazareth, the son of joseph. 



Jesus had called Philip to be his disciple* 
Philip, rejoiced to find a person, who appeared 
inar)ced by the prophets as the Shiloh of Moses**-^ 
the Branch of Isaiah — the Holy One of David 
-—and the Messiah of Daniel -^ could not enjoy 
the important discovery alone, but went to 
Nathaniel, a pious friend, to whom he imparted 
it; " We have found him,'* said he, •* of whom 
*« Moses and the prophets did write — Jesus of 
Nazareth,, the Son of Joseph." 

Nathaniel, it seems, was not quite so easy of 
belief* It occurred immediately to him, that Beth- 
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lehem, not Nazareth, was marked by the prophet^ 
as the birth-place of the Messiah, Can that. good 
thing, said he,^ or that great personage (for so it 
might be translated) come out of Nazareth? 
Philip, not able to answer the difficulty on the 
spot, desired Nathailiel to go with him to Jesus. 
The difficulty, it is probable^ was immediately 
removed y for it appeared that Jesus was born ir^ 
Bethlehem, and not at Nazareth : but what 
tended chiefly to fix Nathaniel's faith, was, his 
learning from Jesus a private circumstance of 
his own life. Before Philip called thee, said Jesus^ 
/ saw t/iee under tJie ^g4ree. Nathaniel, in 
astonishment, cried out. Rabbi, thou art the Son 
of God— thou art the King qf Israel z which ^as a 
plain confession of his belief inbim as the Messiah., 
la the following discourse I shall^^^ show you 
on what evidence these two disciples believed in 
Jesus^ as the Messiah ; and, secondly, I shall apply 
their case to that of the Christians of these times.. 

To show on what evidence these two disciples 
believed Jesus to be the Messiah^ we must first 
run over; at least slightly, the whole of the evi- 
dence contained in what Moses and the prophets 
did write. 

In 
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In the contents of these diyine books^ #e 
shall find three kinds of prophetic evidenc&f if I 
may so speak, -m. The first is contained in the 
history of the Jews ; whoise singular story, "olhen 
seen in connection with the whol^ chain of prophetic 
evidence^ sets forth, .itt ^ v$tiefy of cifcum«> 
stances, the redemption of the world by Christ^ 
The call of Abraham from a heathen statei, re- 
presents the gracious call of Christians io forsake 
the wickedness of the world. «^ The sacrifice <yf 
Isaac vras a direct representation of the gresft 
sacrifice of Christ; performed on Mount Mo^ 
riah, which most interpreters suppose to be the 
very Mount Calvary where our Saviour snflferedt.'* 
-^ The faith which led Abraham through all the 
difficulties^ of his life, is a just representation of 
that faiths by which the Christian is exhorted to 
pass through his earthly pilgrimage to \m hea^ 
venly habitation. The bomlage of the Israelites 
in Egypt strongly sets forth the bondage of sin^ 
under which mankind was reduced: and the mi* 
raculous deliverance by the hand of Moses, that 
still greater deliverance by Christ from a heavier 
bondage. The tpvels of the children of Israel 

* See 2 Chronicles, iii. i .> where we find Jerusalem stood 
on this mountaiir. 
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4 SERMON XXVI. 

through the wilderness were productive of many 
prophetic events. Their miraculous supply of 
food from heaven r— their thirst quenched with 
water from a rock, which St. Paul tells us was 
an emblem of Christ -— and the lifting up of the 
brazen serpent^, which our Sa<«iour himself men- 
tions as a. Representation of his^Fuciiixion — may 
all be called historical prophecies of difierent 
parts of the Christian dispensation. —Then again^ 
after the travels^ of the Israelites through the 
wilderness, their settling in the land: of promise^ 
(the end of all their labours, )^^ aptly represents 
that great home,; which the real Christian hath 
ever in his view- 

The second kind of prophetic evidence^ con- 
tained in 'aJiat Moses and the prophets did write, 
is found in the various ceremonies of the Jewish 
((^urch,. after it became established. Almostevepy 
oneof these ceremonies pointed at Christ. — But 
we observe here something singular. The history 
of the Jews, we have just seen, gives us atypical 
representation of several drcufustancesmth regard 
to the redemption of man. But the rites and 
ceremonies, of the Jewish church seem chiefly to 
point out the one great end (which was indeed the 
peculiar end) of Christ's coming into the world— 

the 
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the atonement he made by his death for the sins of 
mankind. Thus the Jewish sacrifices, in all their 
various kinds, set fofth, in different views, the 
shedding of his sacred blood, and that expiation 
which it made for sin. Thus again, the scape- 
goat, which was sent into the wilderness, ^afler the 
sins of the people had been confessed over it, 
represented the same great end. The passover too, 
though instituted in remembrance of the angePs 
passing over the houses of the Israelites, when he 
slew the first-born of the Egyptians, had reference 
to that great paschal lamb, which was slain for the 
sins of mankind. — The veil of the temple also, 
which separated the Holy of Holies from the other 
parts of the temple, and which was rent at Christ's 
death, showed its connection with that great 
event; intimating that the partition- wall be- 
tween the Jews and Gentiles was now broken 
down. — ^^ Lastly, the high-priest entering the Holy 
of Holies to make atonement for his own sins and 
the sins of the people, respected plainly that great 
atonement which, was afterwards made by Christ. 
The third, and last kind of prophetic evidence 
contained in what Mosps and^ the prophets did 
write J consists in written^ prophecies. In the his- 
tory and, ceremonies of the Jews, we see the life 

B 3 and 
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and office of ihe Mfessiah represented, as it were^ 
by visible signs. But lest these should not be 
sufficiently striking, the third and last prophetic 
evidence is delivered in language. This kind of 
evidence is indeed much fuller, and more com- 
plete, than either of the other kinds, inasmuch 
as it comprehends, with more circumstantial ex- 
actness, the life, ministry, death, and resur- 
rection of Christ. 

To go over, even in a slight way, the whole of 
these prophecies, would take up much time. 1 
shall'therefore just mention a few of those which 
are the most remarkable; and are, for that reason, 
generally taken notice of by the evangelists them- 
selves. Observe how very exact they are; and 
how like what you read in the New Testament. 
Behotdy a virgin shall conceive^ and bear a son. 
ITiou BetkleTienit though thou be little among the 
thousands qfjudah, yet out of thee shall he come 
Jbrth, who is to be ruler in ISraeL — Uhto us a child 
is bom ; unto us a son is given; and ilk govern^ 
ment shall be upon his shoukkrs; and his Home shall 
he catted Wonderful^ CoukseUor^ the wighty Qod^ 
ihe everlasting Father^ tkib Prince qf Peace. Yet 
he hath no form nor comeliness. He was despised^ 
and we esteemed him not. lie was oppressed^ and he 

was 
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was afflicted. He was brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter ; and as a sheep btfore the shearers is 
dumbf so opened he not his mouth. False witnesses 
did rise up against him. They laid to his charge 
things that he knew not. They pierced his hands 
and hisjeet. They gceoe him gall to eat; and when 
he was thirsty^ they gave him vinegar to drink. 
They parted his garments among thefn ; mid cast 
lots upon his vesture. Surely he hath borne our 
grief J and carried our sorrows : he was wounded 
for our trangressions ; he was bruised for our ini- 
quities. T/ie chastisement of our peace was upon 
him ; and with his stripes we are healed. The 
Lord hath laid on him the inquiiy of us all. Thou 
shall make his soul an offering for sin. He was 
numbered with transgressors ; and he shall bear 
the sins qfmany ; and make intercession for trans- 
gressors. Yet thou shall not lea^e his life in the 
g^ajoe; neither shall thou suffer thine holy one to 
see corruption. After two days he will revive him. 
On the third he will raise him up. 

Thus I have summed up the three kinds of 
prophetic evidence, contained in what Moses and 
the prophets did write — arising from the history o£ 
the Jews — from their nte^ and ceremonies — and, 

B 4 lastly. 
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lastly, from their prophetic writings. Let us then, 
as I proposied, secondlt/f apply the case of these 
two disciples, Philip and Nathaniel, to the Chris- 
tians of these times- 
It is plain, that very little of this evidence 
could have any weight with them, at the time of 
. their believing in Jesus* We may suppose, indeedt 
these holy persons, jiike Simeon^tt^V^^r the coti-^ 
solatiofi of Israel -^vfe may suppose they were well 
versed in the Scriptures; and knew the Messiah 
was about that time to appear: but still the 
greatest part of these types, and prophecies of the 
Messiah, were at the time when Philip and Na- 
thaniel came to Jesus yet unfulfilled — nor had 
Jesus, so far as appears, performed one single mi- 
racle, in proof of his authority. But still he had 
given ground sufficient to the$e honest and well- 
intentioned men to believe him the Messiah. 

The great ground of their belief must have 
rested first on the authority of John the Baptist, 
whose disciple at least one of them was. With 
John's miraculous birth they were well ac- 
quainted ; and they knew that he was marked 
by the prophets as the forerunner of Christ — the 
voice of one dying inthe wHdemess, Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord.* — They might have learned, 

also, 
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alsoy the >vonderful circumstances of the birth of 
Christ -- that he was bom of a virgin ; and had 
at least so far completed that great prophecy of 
Isaiah with regard to Emanuel. From John also 
they might have known (what Philip probably 
was an eye-witness of ) that wonderful testimony 
which was given to Jesus at his baptism, when a 
voice frpm heaven proclaimed, Thou art my be* 
loved Son^ in whom I am well pleased. They had 
both of them also seen Jesus — that divine person, 
in whom shone all thejulness qfthe Godhead bodibf 
— and had listened to that gracious voice, which 
spake as never man spake. The doubts also of 
Nathaniel had been dispelled, by Jesus's telling 
him, in a miraculous manner, some of the most 
secret transactions of his life. All this evidence 
for their belief in Christ they had ; and on the 
foundation of this they firmly believed him to be 
the Messiah, who should (ifierwards fulfil, t)ut 
bad not yet fulfiUed^ all that Moses and the pror 
phets did write. 

Thus, then, we see on how slight a degree; of 
evidence, in comparison of the evidence we have, 
these two well-disposed persons beljieved in Christ. 
All the evidence which they had we have ; and 
let us see what evidence we have besides. We 

have 
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hav^ not only all that evidence arising from the 
prophetic history- — the types and prophecies of the 
Old Testament, ^hich have just been run over 
-^— we liave not only the full completion of all 
those prophecies relating to the life and death, 
the resurrection and ascension of Christ ; but we 
have besides the testimony of * Hie miracles which 
Christ himself wrought, with which they were 
then unacquainted, and which we believe on the 
strongest evidence. We have also his many di- 
i^ne discourses, which they had not then heard 
•*^his instructive lessons to all ranks of people — 
the kindness and solid comfort with which he 
soothed his friends — the wisdom and force of 
aigument with which he silenced his enemies. 

We have also the example of his life before us, 
which they could not then have had, and which 
showed him so eminently to be the Son of God. 

We have likewise a foundation for our belief, 
which they had not, from those prophecies which 
were fulfilled after our Saviour's death— particu- 
kurly with regard to the destruction of Jerusalem 
•«^he conversion of the Gentiles — and the dis« 
piei:sion of the Jews ; the two latter of which are 
prophecies that have been more and more un- 
ioidiug themselves from that time to this. 

It 
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It 18 truCi these two disciples hacf ^^een their 
Saviour with their own eyes; which is so far a 
sftronger evidence than we have: biit they had 
great prejudices to conquer with regard to the 
meanness of his appearance; prejudices so strongs 
that not one of his disciplea themselves could 
wholly conquer them till after his death. Thelie 
prejudices are noM^ worn off by time; so that^ on 
the whole, it may be fairly concluded, we have 
not only all the evidence which they had in proof 
of the Messiah, but a great variety of other evi- 
dence, which they could not have had. Indeed 
our Saviour's speech on this very occasion implies 
as much. He commends Nathaniel's faith, as 
havhig shown itself so strong on so little evi-* 
dence; and then tells him, he should hereafter 
see greater things than he had yet seen. 

The great conclusion from the whole is, that 
our faith, which rests on so much stronger evi- 
dence, should, at least, be as strong as theirs, 
whose evidence was soT deficient ; and that we 
should, with not less holy joy than they did, 
profess. We have found him of whom Moses and 
the prophets did writer Jesics of Nazareth^ the son 
<f Joseph, 

But 
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But fet us ever remember, that if we would 
^ow our faith to be as strong as theirs, we must 
show it in its effects. Their lives, after they were 
convinced of the truth of religion, continued in a 
steady course of obedience. — - Let us then fol- 
low the steps of these two eminent disciples. 
Let tis believe like them ; and, like them, show 
the purity of our faith by the piety of our lives. 
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* 

Matthew, xxviii. 19. 

GO TE THEREFORE, AND TEACH ALL NATIONS^ 
> BAPTIZING THEM IN THE NAME OF THE FATHER^ 
THE SON, AND THE HOLY GHOST* 



^S the church hath appointed this day * to be 
observed in honour of the Holy Trinity, I shall 
endeavour, ^r^f, to show you what is meant 
by the doctrine of the Trinity ; and; secondfy, 
how it may become a proper subject for our 
meditatioHr * 

All that is revealed to us on the subject of 
the Trinity, lies in a very narrow compass. The 
whole is contained in a few verses of our Bibles. 
^ We are every where informed, there is but one 
God. At the same time, there are various pas- 
sages in Scripture which mention the Godhead 

* Trinity Sunday. 
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as uniting in itself three distinct powers — the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. One of 
the strongest of these passages I. have just read 
to you, in which we are ordered to be baptized 
in the names of these three powers. But of the 
nature of this union and distinction we are not 
in the least informed; This, however^ is all w« 
know on the subject, and all we can know. As 
the Scriptures therefore speak, in various^ pas- 
sages, both of three distinct powers, and also of 
one God, we take the account just as the Scrip- 
ture gives it, and should not pretend to know 
more. 

To this doctrine the name c^ the Trttuty hath 
been given, which is a term indeed not knOwn 
ivt Scripture ; and for that reason, perhaps^ hath 
been often taken up as a kiod of. watch wordt 
though it is perfectly innocent of any meamng, 
except just the Scripture doctrine I have men- 
tioned. 

But this doctrine, y^u. say, is very incoitipre^ 
hensible. 

Certainly: but are there not innumerable 
other things equally incomprehensible,^ which^ 
nevertheless, you believe ? You yourself consist 
of two distinct powers, a body and a soul, which, 

joined 
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joined together, make one person. How your 
soul md body are united, and make one person^ 
you can no more explain to me, than I can ex- 
plain to you, the nature of the Trinity ; but you 
believe it» notwithstanding. It is just so with 
the Trinity. I am assured in Scripture, there 
is only one God ; but I am assured also, this 
one God consists of three distinct powers. I 
can cqnprehend this no more than I can that I 
am one person, though I consist both of a body 
and a soul. Ignorant, therefore, of my own 
nature^ am I surprised at not being able to coia* 
prehend the nature of God ? 

If, then, we believe the truth of Scripture pn 
the evidence qfrea^oUf we have nothing to do on 
this subject, but just to take the Scripture ac- 
count i and examine no farther : for it is impos- 
sible we can know more. But when men, instead 
of resting in this confined knowledge, and turn* 
ing the doctrine of the Trinity to a practical use^ 
make it the subject only of inquiry and argument, 
they certainly treat it in a way in which God Al- 
mighty never intended it should be treated. If 
he had, he would have explained it to us. 

The curiosity oi man is endless } and it is a 
useful principle, as it is the source of all his 

knowledge 
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^ knowledge aild improvement. It carries him to 
the heavens above. It examines the stairs. It 
calls them by theit* names. It fixes their motions. 
It dives into the ocean, and searches the secrets 
of the great deep. And all this is very well ; for 
one half of the world, who are not employed in 
bodily labour, must have — at least ought to 
have — employment for their minds. 

But the curiosity of man, not satisfied with all 
this, is continually straying beyond its limits. It 
is not satisfied with the depths of science, in 
which mistakes are not dangerous, it will exa** 
mine the deep things of God. No difficulties in 
religion are too much for it. Nothing shall be 
hid — nothing mysterious. If reason cannot 
master them, they must be false. 

No doctrine hath administered more matter of 
idle curiosity to mankind than this of the Trinity. 
One man, from an obscure text of Scripture, 
hath conceived one thing : another man, from* 
some other passage of Scripture, hath conceived 
another thing, quite the reverse} and it must 
ever be so in points which are only just touched, 
and which human reason can never understand. 

Nor is this much amis§» The great mischief 
is, when people are thus disposed to examine 

13 into 
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into mysterious points (which oftentimes, one 
should hope, they might innocently hold either 
on ope side or the other of a difficult question) : 
they are not satisfied with keeping their opinions 
to themselves, but raise disputes, set people at 
variance with their Bibles, and draw their atten- 
tion from jyoints of much more importance. 

Let tcs then leave the doctrine of the blessed 
Trinity to rest in that unknown vastness, and 
awful obscurity, with which it hath pleased God 
to overspread it. When God revealed himself 
to Moses at the giving of the law, it was in ob- 
scurity ; and when he reveals himself in the Gos- 
pel, it can be no otherwise : for the human un- 
derstanding cannot possibly comprehend the 
deep things of God: yet still every thing that was 
necessary for the Jews to know in the law, and 
every thing that is necessary for us to know in 
the Gospel, are very plain. 

Let us, then, leave all nice inquiries into this 
subject, and consider it in those practical lights, 
in which alone it ought to be the object of our 
<:ontemplation. Hp* ve carry our Testaments 
in our hands, and are*bn sure ground. In this 
practical view the doctrine of the Trinity is one 
of the grandest subjects that can be offered to 

voi;,. II, c the 
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the contemplation of a Christian, which was the 
second, point T proposed to consider. 

In this h'ght, it holds out to us the Deity in 
a threefold manner, graciously condescending' 
to the good of man. 

To God, under the character of oar Creator^ 
we owe all the blessings we enjoy. He gives us 
first the blessings of this world, of which we are 
all so fond — which we are so loth to leave— and 
which we value much more than our gracious 
Creator desires. Our gratitude, however, is so 
much the more due,, and should lead us to make 
a, proper return. 

But the blessings of this world, highly as we 
esteem them, are nothing in comparison of those 
which God hath provided for us in the next.. 
He hath furnished us with immortal souls. He 
hath placed us in a situation to improve and per- 
feet our nature — he hath opened Heaven to our 
view— he hath given us a connection with im« 
mortal spirits — a title to an eternity of happiness* 
Why from nothing the prospect of such glory 
should be assigned to us we know not. But 
surely for such goodness all our gratitude is due, 
which should flow in the two great channels of 

pr^iise 
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praise and obedience. His will, ^s far as we 
can, should be ours. We should resign ourselves 
^ to him in all conditions of life. His supporting 
and his correcting hand we should receive with 
equal gratitude. Whether he give us rain and 
fruitful seasons, or whether he think it proper to 
withhold these blessings, still we acknowledge 
the same divine power, who knows what is bes* 
for us. On him we cast our care ^ knotving that 
he carethfor us. 

Again, when we contemplate this great Being, 
under the idea of a Redeemer^ what new sources 
of love and gratitude arise ! Man, who was placed 
originally with every circumstance of happiness 
about him, disobeyed his Maker, fell from that 
happy state, and became subject to God*s dis- 
pleasure. By this fatal transaction he corrupted 
his own nature — his posterity drew their corrup- 
tion from him ; and the deficiencies we feel in 
all our religious performances bear full witness 
to this fatal truth. We cannot, with the best of 
our endeavours, live up to our duty. We may 
strive against the corruptions of our nature — 
and, it may be hoped, we all do — but still we 
find we are frail sinners, and have numberless 
offences to beg pardon for at the throne of 

c ^ grace. 
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grace. What then would have become of usr, if 
we had had nothing to trust in better than our- 
selves I The goodness of God in our redemption 
began, irtimediately on the fall, to take place. 
Jesus Christ undertook our restoration. Here, 
then, a new call of duty arises — of love and gra- 
titude to that Saviour who laid down his life to 
save sinners. 

But here also difficulties abound, which may 
lead us astray. How the death of Christ was 
effectual to our salvation, and how the blood of 
a Saviour could pacify an offended God, 'are dif- 
ficulties of the same nature as those of the Tri-. 
nity— difficulties which we can never under- 
stand, and with which, in fact, we have nothing 
to do. Our reason is not equal to them. God 
Almighty lays his Gospel before us. Of the 
truth and evidence of that our reason must 
judge. But when w^e are convinced of the truth 
of the Gospel, there are many things in it which 
must be the objects of our faith. One of these 
things is the mode of our redemption by Christ. 
Instead, therefore, of inquiring what God hath 
done in this great work, let us consider what we 
ourselves ought to do— let us consider the great 
heinousness of sin, which required such an atone- 

18 ^ ment 
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merit as the blood of Christ — let us raake sin- 
cere resolutions against sin, and depend on the' 
merits of that Saviour, through which alone We 
expect salvation — let us have a high sense of 
that amazing instance of charity which our Sa- 
viour showed in dying for us — ^^let us imitate that, 
charity, in being of what assistance we can 
among our brethren. 

But the mercies of God the Father, in creat* 
ing and preserving us — and the mercies of Christy 
in redeeming us — would still have been insuffi^* 
cient without the Holy Spirit of God — which 
sanctifies us — which inspires us with good de« 
sires — and renders our own endeavours fruitful. 
As we have no merits of our own, even after our 
best endeavours — I mean no merits on which we 
can depend for salvation, but must expect the 
favour of God only through Christ — neither cin 
we properly be said to have any goodness of our 
own, but owe all to the blessed influence of the 
Spirit of God. Our own endeavours, with fervent 
prayer, are necessary to procure this heavenly as- 
sistance; but from God, through the influence of 
his Holy Spirit, all goodness springs. From him it 
arises, and to him it is referred. Man has it not 
from nature, he receives it wholly from grace. 

c 3 But 
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But here again men may involve themselves 
in difficulties) if they please. If they cannot rest 
satisfied, without knowing in what way we are 
assisted by God's Holy Spirit, or how God's 
grace makes our own endeavours acceptable, we 
' are constrained to leave them in their difficulties; 
but they must remember they make difficulties 
in religion which never disturb them in common 
life* However, there is no restraint laid upon 
tbem. If they do not chuse to listen to the sug- 
gestions of God's Holy Spirit till they understand 
the nature of it, they must, if they please, listen 
to the temptations of the world- They have their 
option ; and, indeed, our merit seems to lie in 
nothing, but in religiously making this option. 

Thus, then, you see how we are indebted to 
the three powers of the Holy Trinity, and the 
u^e which we ought to make of that awful doc- 
trine. We should review the blessings we have 
received from the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, and piously unite our endeavours with 
these holy advantages^ As to the obscurer parts 
of this doctrine, we may assure ourselves we have 
nothing to do with them. The simplest man 
among you may look into his Bible, and know 
as much about the doctrine of the Trinity as the 

most 
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most learned divine. He may know more, if be 
apply it better ; and he who does not apply it to 
the improvement of his life, with all his curious 
disquisitions, and all his learning, knows nothing 
of the matter. 

Let us then pray to God, that on this, and all 
other mysterious subjects, he would be pleased 
so to enlighten our hearts, that we may not en- 
deavour to be wise above what is written — that 
we may subdue the pride of reason, which is one 
great foundation of ignorance and irreligion— 
and that, keeping clear of all the vanities and 
follies which human wisdom is apt to suggest, we 
may never be drawn aside from the practice of a 
holy life— that true and direct road which God 
hath plainly marked out, through all his dispen- 
:sations, to everlasting happiness ! 
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MATTHfiW, xii. 32. 

WHOSOEVER SPEAKETH AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST^ 
IT SHALL NOT BE FORGIVEN HIM, NEITHER IN 
THIS WORLD, NEITHER IN THE WORLD TO COME« 



Some people are so desperately wicked, as to 
6e affected by nothing. They can hear the most 
awful denunciations of God's wrath against the 
sins they are daily committing, and yet be wholly 
unmoved. There are others, whose consciences 
are so much alive, that they are on the watch, as 
it were, for every threatening expression in the 
Bible which they can possibly draw to their own 
circumstances; and, in their religious anxiety, 
frequently apply to themselves texts of Scripture 
no way related to their particular cases. To such 

persons 
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persons the text I have just repeated, sounds often 
a dreadful alarm. If any blasphemous thought 
should cross their minds, though it receive not the 
least harbour — or if they should be so unhappy as 
to be Surprised into some wilful sin, though they 
had sincerely repented of it — especially if such a 
sin had been committed after receiving the sacra^ 
ment-^their consciences are immediately up in 
arms — they had committed the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, and could neither be forgiven in this 
worldf nor in the world to come. I have more 
than once seen the tranquillity of a dying hour 
discomposed with these dreadful apprehensions* 

Gop's peace rest on all such tender consciences 
as these ! If any under such apprehensions are 
now my hearers, I should be glad to convince 
them that no well-meaning people can commit 
this dreadful sin j ana that their very fears of 
being guilty of it make it evident they cannot be 
guilty of it. In fact, none could be guilty of it 
but those hardened wretches to whom it is 
ascribed. But I shall endeavour to explain the 
subject to you, by considering^Jirstf what is meant 
by the sin against the Holy Ghost; secondly ^ what 
is meant by its being neither forgiven in this world; 

' nor 
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nor in the "world to come; and, lastii/, what db- 
nervations may arise from the whole. 

That we may the more easily discover what is 
meant by the sin against the Holy Ghost, it wiH 
be proper to explain the passage of Scripture 
with which the words are connected. 

Our Saviour had cast out a devil from a maa 
who had been deprived of his sight and hearing, 
to which he was perfectly restored. The common 
people^ who saw the miracle, were astonished at 
the greatness of it ; and, in the candour of their 
honest hearts, acknowledged Jesus to be the Mes- 
siah. But the Pharisees, with that rancour they 
had always shown, were determined to cavil. The 
miracle, however, was so plain, it could not be 
denied. The man whom they had seen a moment 
before raving with madness, and terrifying the 
crowd with all those frightful convulsions which 
were the consequences of so dreadful a possession, 
was now perfectly calm, and took a rational notice 
of every thing that passed. But though the mi-* 
racle was evident, yet to own it was to join the 
common people in owning Jesus tobe the Messiah^ 
which at any rate was not to be admitted. What 
step, then, was to be taken ? Malice rarely wants 

a re- 
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a resource. The miracle itself, it is true, could 
not be denied ; but the authority on which it; was 
pretended to be wrought, might be questioned. 
And indeed, this was the easiest and surest way to 
vilify the religion which the miracle was intended 
to establish. The Pharisees therefore told the 
people they had been deceived by mere appear- 
ances — that Jesus had indeed performed the ap«* 
pearance of a miracle, as if from God ; but in 
fact he had performed it in league with the devil. 

Jesus, grieved at their hardened, impenitent 
hearts, showed the people the impossibility of so 
wicked a suggestion. Is not my doctrine, said 
he, wholly opposite to the works of the devil? 
and would the devil wish to support any thing so 
contrary to his own wicked interests? A house 
divided against itself can never stand. — There- 
Jbre I say unto youy all manner of sin and bias- 
phemy shall be forgiven unto men : but whosoever 
speaketh against the Holy Ghost^ it shall notbeftyr- 
given him, neither in this worlds fior in the world 
to come. 

Now this is just the. plain scripture account of 
the occasion on which these awful words were 
spoken. It is evident therefore the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, which is thus set apart from all other 
sins, could only be committed, in its complete 

malignity. 
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malignity, by those wicked Pharisees, against 
whom the words were originally spoken* It con- 
sisted in their ascribing, with hardened impenitent 
hearts, our Saviour's miracles to the devil; not- 
withstandingthey had seen these very miracles per- 
formed on the spot, through the divine agency of 
the Holy Spirit of God, with all the marks of the 
most benevolent disposition ; and with a view to 
support such doctrines, as were in the plainest 
manner intended to overthrow the works of the 
devil. 

I SHALL now, as I proposed, secondly ^ endea- 
vour to explain to you the meaning of the other 
part of the text — it shall never heforgiven^ neither 
in this worlds nor in the world to come. 

Expositors generally consider these words lite- 
rally denouncingabsolute damnationagainst those 
wicked Pharisees. I cannot say they strike me 
in that light. I cannot suppose the sin againsTt the 
Holy Ghost, any more than other sins, was abso- 
lutely unpardonable. My reasons are these : 

First, it seems contrary «to the general tenor 
and tenderness of the Gospel, to place any person 
beyond impossibility of salvation. The Gospel was 
preached to all mankind ; and repentance held 
out universally to all. 

Secondly, 
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^ Secondly, before our Saviour finishes this very 
discourse with the Scribes and Pharisees, he him- 

jself seems to have thrown out the idea of re- 
pentance, holding up the Ninevites to th^m as 
a pattern; which would have been very unne- 
cessary, if repentance had been ineffectual. The 
men ofNinevehy says he, slmll rise up in judgment 
against this generation and condemn it^ because tliey 
repented at the preaching of Jonas ; and behold a 
greater than Jonas is here. — This surely supposes, 
that if the men of that generation — namely, the 
Scribes and Pharisees, to whom the speech was 
addressed — had repented, they might, like the 
men of Nineveh, have been pardoned. 

My last reason is, that it is common in Scripture 
to put the impossibility of a thing for its great difi 

Jicultif. Several passages might be mentioned ; 
but I shall quote only that remarkable passage, 
in which our Saviour says. It is impossible for a 
rich man te enter the kingdom of heaven. When 
the disciples seemed startled at so severe a sen- 
tence, Jesus immediately qualified what he had 
said, by explaining his meaning ; It is impossible 

for those who trust in rtches to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. For these three reasons, therefore^ I 
cannot take the sin against the Holy Ghost to 
have been literally unpardonable. 

If 
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If then this sin wad rather diffiaiU than inu 
possible to be forgiven, let us examine, in what 
this peculiar difficulty ^ for such no doubt it was, 
consisted. 

It seems to have consisted in an obstinate de-- 
termination to resist the greatest calls to repent- 
ance, which could possibly awaken sinners. It 
is impossible for sinners to have a greater than 
their blessed Saviour working miracles before their 
eyes : and they who resisted this call, might well 
be supposed to resist every other call. They had 
hardenedthemselyes to such a degree, that no hope 
of their repentance remained. — The stress there- 
fore appears to be laid, rather on the improbahilitif 
of repentance f than on the impossibility of forgive* 
Tfess. 



Thus I have endeavoured to explain to ypu this 
very alarming text. Let us now, lusth/f see what 
observations arise from the whole. 

Though I hope, my brethren, this awful pas- 
sage furnishes no ground to alarm the weak con- 
science of the well-disposed Christian ; it cer- 
tainly gives just occasion of alarm to the hardened 
sinner. For although the precise sin against the 
Holy Ghost cannot be found even in the wick- 
edness of these days ; yet wickedness in these 

days 
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days may be found very nearly allied to it. The 
I^arisees of old have their disciples among us } 
whose sinst like theirs, are often of that hardened 
kind, which resists all opportunities of convic* 
tion, and leaves them in a state only within a 
possibility of repentance : and yet, unless they 
repent, and change their hearts, and lives, theif 
$hall never he forgiven^ neither in this worlds nor 
in the world to come. 

The newest to these are the open scoffers at 
religion. A man may doubt» and honestly en- 
deavour to get the better of his doubts- There 
is no harm in this. St. Thomas doubted ; and 
M did others of the disciples. — Or a man may 
even disbelieve from not having taken pains to 
examine the evidences of religion; and yet still, 
if he keep his opinions to himself, his infidelity is 
short of the wickedness mentioned ki the text. 
Such a man will have an account, no doubt, to 
settle with God Almighty for paying so little 
attention to a religion, for which sufficient evi- 
dence hath been afforded ; but that account is a 
matter between God and his soul. He hath given 
no open offence to religion ; and if he be not 
one of those who love darkness^ he may yet be 
enlightened by a beam of truth. 

But 
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But if he proceed in his infidelity — if he let 
his profaneness loose in the world, and endea^ 
vour to corrupt the principles of others, he then 
becomes a direct imitator of those wicked Pha- 
risees, who not only refused to enter into the king- 
dom qf heaven themselves^ but prevented others wha 
were disposed to enter it. His doom also is like 
theirs. He hath been guilty of a sin, which 
resists the humble spirit of repentance more than 
any other. There is a pride, an arrogance, and 
self-sufBciency about the mind of an avowed in- 
fidel, which too often stick by him to the last. 
An infidel philosopher, who has the abilities to 
examine the truth, and the wickedness to per- 
vert it, might be called, if the expression be 
allowed, one of the devtCs elect.* 

But the man of icicked opinions^ my brethren, 
is not the only sinnerwho resembles the Pharisees 
in the text. They who form wicked habits^ and 

* One cannot help recollecting here, the horrid accounts we 
have of the French philosophy, from Barru£L, Robison, and 
others ; and drawn to a focus in Mr, Kett's Interpretation of 
Prophecy. We are at a loss whether to abhor more the blaspBe- 
mous and infernal tenets of this philosophy, destructive of reli- 
gion, government, and every thing valuable in society, or the 
diabolical zeal with whi(:h it hath been propagated through every 
pjut of Europe. 

per- 
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peiBist in leading wicked Uves^ come exactly un- 
der the same description. All these, unless they 
lepent, we are assured, will neither hejbrgiven in 
this world, nor in ti^e world to come. 

I should wish you, therefore, to consider atten- 
tively the dreadful nature of bad habits ; and the 
great difficulty of getting the better of them. 
~ And yet, unless you do get the better of them, 
yoB must be sensible there can be ho repentance^ 
— ^Look round your iacquaintances — (I do not 
mean to make you censorious, or to think either 
uncharitably of your neighbours, or highly of 
yourselves-^ we have no business to judge — all 
thtee matters remidA with God ; but, for your 
own instruction and warning, look round your 
acquaintances)<~'and recollect how few of them 
you remember to have gotten the better of any 
old, favourite, indulged habits of sin. — You 
have seen among them, no doubt, many who 
have been shamefully addicted to drunjiienness — ^ 
toopaa,prQ&ne awearing-^to profligate Sabbath- 
breaking} and cAher sins, which are so open and 
maoifesty tUatwe cannot avoid seeing them : and 
jfs^/0xpsxo% alt these sinners, I fear you have not 
found many who have appeared tp you to get the 
bett^lr of thdr wickfihit^its. The drunkard con- 
you'n. T> tinues 
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tintitis to drink*--- no ad^ce, ho iramisg^ hMimy 
tfktt xipom him. -^ The swearer eentinues . tk> 
^wear; ^ Tell him of his /wickedneas, he albw&it 
is great, but' he continues to swear, dm r^ In 
short, imlcMSt of these simaers^ I fear,- who have 
isitiffered th^ habit of sin to gro^ iiijpon Ihem, dany 
it dowh M^ith their grey hairs to the grave... t 
' This is a tx^elaticholy -~ an alaifmiqg reflection 
•^but) Ifear, it is ajust one. X should begladif 
any of you, in ycmrowntnindsi, cabirecollect'ex- 
ie^tii^ns to it. Some, no doubt, there are^ who 
S6e thd^' wickedness; and repent of it^ before it :he 
ibo lat6: but there are «o num^ who Gontiniiedii 
Kbdt ^ins to their dyifig diyv w to wake its ^a 
drissldful warhing to all who liave^yet repentance 
in their power. - For God's « sake Jet them «^^ 
10 habit qfsm to get the better of^tbeseu . jk 
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iKSTEAn, then, my hirethrcln^ of talking about 
^ the sin against the Ho^ Ghost, and ifirightening 
ourselves with sim^ which v^Bcofmot cbmmit*^H4iet 
us t^ke under consideration stidi sins;as wie4o 
cdmiiiit-^ particularly let us e:tamine^Our beasts^ 
whether tJhere are any habits of gniit^ of anykind, 
j^ttrig grdundtheiieii for God^s sake Irt m bhedc 
fhfetoi in time, before they Attain t^ 

alarming 
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alarming growth. Look at a neglected field. In 
early spring the weeds begin to appear. They 
are the natural produce of neglect. As summer 
approaches, ^irl^t a growth hare they attained ! 
and ^s the year declines, if the field hath still 
been neglected, what a crop of mischief ! tlie very 
despair of husbandry. — Your hearts, my breth- 
ren, if you have suffered bad habits to increase, 
are the exact counterparts of such a field. Ypu 
have yet time } cleanse them from all the vile 
productions of an early spring. Let them not 
have the summer's growth. If you suffer them 
to increase till the end of the year — till age come 
upon you — the evil becomes next to desperate. 
— The whole tenor of the Gospel assures u% 
that every bad habit — every sin in which we 
knowingly live, and in which we die without 
repcmtance, without a change of hearty as well as 
l^j is, to all intents and purposes, ds far m we 
are concerned, the sin agamsi the HblyOhost"^ 
and can never be Jbrgiven^ neither in iMs^wortd^ 
nor in^MXforM to came* 
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Romans, iv*. 25. 

WHO WAS DELIVERED FOR OUR OFFEI^CES } AND WAS 
RAISED AGAIN FOR OUR JUSTIFICATION; 



This ^ort verse comprizes the whole scheme 
of the redemption of mankind. Christ "wm de* 
TkoeredfoT our offences: but that had been insuf- 
ficient, unless he had rt^^n cigain for our justi/U 
cation. — I shall, firsts explain to you, the mean*, 
ing of these two expressions ; and shall, ^econi;f^,, 
draw some conclusions from each of them*. . 

Christ was delivered for our offences: that 
is, he died to procure pardon for our sins. —-The 
Scripture account of our redemption, in few 

words. 
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words, is this. After the fall of our first parehtSt 
the nature of mankind became corrupt. In 
whiat way it became so, does not much concern, 
us. Many people have given themselves unne* 
cessary trouble in accounting for it ; and have 
run into difficulties by explaining the nature of 
original sin ; and other points, which we are nei- 
ther capable of explaining, nor of understanding. 

We need not, however, go so far from home to 
know well enough (which is all we need know} 
how the matter of fact really stands. Let it be 
from original sin, or from what cause it may, we 
all feel that we are sinners ; and act, in number- 
less instances, against our better knowledge. 

Now in this case, what was to be done ? As we 
have all committed sin, of course we all deserve 
punishment. — It is true, we may repent of our 
sins : but repentance gives us no right to par- 
don ; nor, in the natural course of things, any 
hopes of it. Suppose you are extravagant, ruin 
your affiiirs, and get deeply into debt* — When 
you feel the bad consequences of all this, miscon- 
duct, you are undoubtedly sorry for your foUy. 
You heartily repent of it; and resolve, while 
you live, never to get into such difficultia^ 
again. 

D 3 But 
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But what then ? This is »U very vTell for iiw 
future : but what remedy is it for the pwl ? * WiiU 
your sorrow and repentance pay your debtt ? 
Your repentance may indeed make you mojc^ 
cautious in contracting debts for the future^ but 
Done of your creditors will take it in payment S^ 
debts already contracted. -^ Nor indeed does 
Justice require they iAioUld« We must abide by 
what we do. The law must have its course* If 
w'e cannot pay, we are in our creditor's hands -h^ 
we cannot help ourselves. He may be merciful^ 
but we are certainly at his mercy. 

Now this is just the case of mankind in a na.4 
tural state. We commit sin ; we may be heartily 
sorry for it — we may also sincerely repent of it : 
but we have no ground to hope our repentance 
sllone can obtain our pardon. Sin, and iti^ 
punishment, are naturally connected ; and there 
is no reason to suppose we can commit the.ona^ 
without drawing on ourselves the other. The 
heathen nations seem, by the mere light of na- 
ture, to have made out all this matter very clearly* 
They seemed fully convinced, their sins would 
dtaw punishment upon them j and therefore were 
continually endeavouring, by sacrifioe, and other 
means, in their blind way, to procure pardon* 

But 
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,But what man could never have done for him- 
self) it pleased God, in his mercy, to do for him. 
In this necessity, God graciously interposed^ 
and gave his Son Jesus Christ to be delivered Jbr 
our qffences — to suffer^ death. for the sins of the 
world -^ of the whole world. The . Scriptures teU 
us» that in him ^fi the nations o^ the earth should 
he blessed *-r« that he wsisthe lamb slain from iihe 
jbmdaHon qfihe world; and. will be the Saviour 
of all who shall live up to the lights.they have hadf 
be thos^ lights ever so small, from the beginning 
to the end of time. 

As we Christians have better lights than the 
heathen had, our religion requires more from tis, 
than theirs did from them ; it requires, that we 
4diould believe and trust in Jesus Christ, as our 
Saviour — ^ and that when we sin, it requires such 
a repentance, as is followed by a thorough change 
€f heart, as well as Ufe^ 

: : Here then come in the blessings of the Gx>speL 
Tbough our repentance can lay no claim to for- 
giveness } yet, aided by the merits of Christy it is 
accepted in the room of obedience. Th^ death of 
Christ will save us from those sins, from whkh» 
}9f£thout that great sacrifice^ man could not be 
saved. ^Th^re is no sin, indee^^ so grec^t, from 
*which the death of Christ cannot deliver us, if we 

D 4 sincerely 
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sincerely repent of it — if we believe and trust in 
the merits of our great Redeemer — and, on that 
jkith, ground a thorough change of heart 

This is the plain Scripture account of sin, and of 
our redemption from it. If indeed we cannot rest 
satisfied without knowing lum the death of Christ 
makes satisfaction to God for mankind, there 
indeed the Scripture leaves us. But if we refuse 
aalvation in the way in which Grod is gracioudy 
pleased to ofier it — why then, all that can be 
said, is, we must try to do better for ourselvcHs in 
some other way. 

As we are then to believe anrd trust in Christy 
through whom we hope to triumph over death 
and the grave, and be exalted into a state of im* 
.mortality, it was natural to suppose, this migh^ 
Saviour should give us a sufficient proof and evi* 
dence, tliat he was able to do Uiese great things 
.for us. Here then comes in the second part of 
of the text. Christ, who was delivered Jar our 
offices, was raised again fir ourjustffication. 

I do not at present mean to enter into the 
proof of this great article of the resurrection o£ 
Christ That would lead into a wider enquiry than 
the time would permit I take it for granted I am 

now 
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now spmkiog to those who believe the Scripturei* 
My buiiiiiess then at present, is not to frove the 
resurrection of Christ, but to show the intention 
of it. Christy who was delivered Jbr our sins^ was 
raked ogam for our justification. 

The word justification means our acceptance 
ynStk God upon the terms of the Gospel ; the 
principal of which, as the source of all, is, that 
we should believe and trust in our Saviour. If 
we do not, it is impossible for us to obey his laws. 
Oirist, therefore, was raised from the dead, that^ 
by giving us so great an instance of his power, 
we might have a just foundation for our faith; 
add so, by believing in him, and obeying him, 
we might he justified. Our belief, therefore, in 
Christ, as our Saviour, depends on his resurrec- 
tion. Christ's being merely put to death, had 
.nothing in it for the foundation of our faith in 
him as a Saviour and a Redeemer. Many inno^ 
cent persons have been put to death for the sake 
.of the truths they delivered ; and, if Christ had 
done nothing more, we might indeed, have be- 
lieved him to be a holy person; nay, a person 
sent from God, to work miracles, and establish a 
pure rdigion. AM this his whole life sufficiently 
declared. But what then? How does this show 

that 
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dnt he was the Saviour and Redeemer (&f 
wdrld? that he was to triumph over death and 
the grave, and lead us with him, as the captaiH 
qf our salvation? Many of the prophets of old 
did as much as this* Moses established a h<dy 
reUgion, and wrought miracles to prove it ; and 
many of the prophets suffered death in de&nee 
of what they taught; but we never believed 19 
any of them as a Saviour and Redeemer. Some- 
thing more was necessary to establish this ch«- 
raeter, or else we might still have beqn undel: 
tiie influence of the old Jewish infidelity :* He 
^rnoed others} himself he carmot save. The thing 
18 obvious : a saviour of others must first be % 
saviour of himself. . • • 

But all these doubts were effectually removed 
by his resurrection firom the dead. If Christ had 
not risen, as the Apostle argues, ourfai^ had dedn 
tioin: we are yet in our sins.^^But if me heli&ve 
that Jesus died, and rose again; even so^ them 
Jabo which sleep in Jesus will God bring with Imn* 
Here, then, is a rational ground for our belief im 
Christ as a Saviour; and here you see the great 
scheme of the redemption of mankind complete. 
Chri^ was delivered^ our ojffences,, mid rose 
again fw mtrjnst^atiioHi He^^ died to redeem us 
• *5 from 
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£rom sin } and he rose again, that we might he^ 
Vufe him to be the Messiah and Deliverer, in 
whom we may trust. 

Having thus considered the meaning and con« 
nection of the two expressioi^ in the text, I shall, 
mmidfy^ as I proposed, draw some conclusions 
from the whole* 

Kow these two different events, the death and 
the resurrection of Christ, give us two very difc 
ferent views of human nature* . x 

: In the first place, the death of Christ gives us 
a melancholy view of the condition to which 
mankind are naturally reduced. We have to 
bewail not only our own sins, but the sinfulness 
of dur nature, through which we cannot avoid 
tinning. Without a thorough sense of each mis^ 
diief, we cannot have a just idea of the cause of 
Christ's death : for he died, both to procure us 
pardon for our sins, and also to restore human 
nature to a state of favour with God. We feel 
within ourselves that in w dweUeth no good thing; 
wd when we find this is the complaint of all 
good men, even of prophets and apostles, we see 
too strongly that the ^hole xvorld Ueth in wicked- 
ness. Indeed, whst less than this great perver^ 

siga 
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sion of nature could call for such a wonderful 
remedy, as the Son of God's assuming a humaa 
form, and suffering death for the sins of man- 
kind ? The vastness of this event oiden turns 
those into deists who will not be at the pains to 
examine the evidences of it. They who are ' at 
that pains sincerely bewail the sins of mankind, 
in which their own are included, and conceive 
the enormity of the guilt by the greatness of the 
sacrifice. 

But, among all the sins of mankind, what can 
we-say for such vices as pride, haughtiness, and 
insolence to those whom, for some little acci- 
dental distinction of fortune, we call beneath us? 
Has man, with all his sins about him, any title to 
be proud ? Every vice sits iU upon him,; but no 
vice worse than pride. It is a broad-faced lie to 
nature. It is not a human vice ; it is an infernal 
one. Such are the humiliating thoughts wliich 
the death of Christ inspires. 

Again, when we contemplate his resurrection^ 
we consider ourselves in a new light; we consi- 
der our nature exalted through him ; we consider 
ourselves as heirs of God^ and joint heirs with 
Christ. This opens a prospect which raises us 

as 
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as much as the otiier depresses us. To see t)ur- 
s^ves so far still in favpur with our Almighty 
Creator, as to be raised frpm dust and aahes, 
from sin and guilt, and carried, by our great Re- 
deemer, in triumph, over death and the grayet 
into mansions of eternal happiness, is a thought 
which should give us, not indeed consequence in 
<mr own opinion, but that holy joy, and faith^ 
aqd hope, which are the sources of true religion* 
No worldly vanities arise from these idea^ oS. ext 
altation: no pride; no overbearing thoi^htsj 
but all is humble, and modest, and cheerful. 
The immortal soul cannot here be set on auy 
thing that will corrupt it ; and every degree of 
ambition^ if I may so call it, is a degree also of 
perfection. 

Of these two different views of ourselves, 
which the death of Christ and his resurrection 
give us, let us then make the true use, which the 
Scriptures enjoin. 

^as Christ delivered for our qffences? Let us 
die daily in imitation of him, mortifying all onr 
corrupt and worldly affections^ and burying 
them with him in the grave. 

Did 
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- ' Did Christ rise again Jbr our justfficatimf 'Let 
lus) A& much as possible, pursue his steps, ifm 
m^ rism mth Christ j as the Apostle speaks, kti^ 
Siek those things "which are abwe^ where Christ 
ittUfh on the right hand of God, considering tills 
'Iroi'ld as Our infant state, the next as our inhe^^ 
iHtMice ; : and making every thing here, as far <ai 
wecan, a mean to lead us to that place, whiffier 
imtSaoio^ Christ has gone before — ^that ^acibiis 
Saviour, who was delivered Jbr ofur offiinceSy ofid 
rose agcmfor ottrjustijficatioH. 
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AJSm HB SAlb UNTO l^aAM^ THE ilAteAllB WM 

MADE FOR MAJir^ 



In the following discoursoi I shall cjndeayour 
to explain the text, by showing you how the 
Sabbath was made for man. I shall examine^j^r^f, 
the general design of it ; and point out, second^/f 
its partmdar advantages ; concluding with an 
^l^prtatioa to those who neglect it ^ 

, JLet m^Jirst, see the general design of the JSab- 
tiath^r-And here I would remind ypUi tibat, thf 
Salibath may be called the yeiy first pf Q!p4's ap* 
pointment$i Having created the ^oijU' fui $i|: 

days, 
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days, God rested on the seventh day, which, we 
are told, he blessed and hallowed. This shows its 
great importance, and ought to raise our re- 
verence for it ; and as the Sabbath was appointed 
at the very time when man was created, we may , 
be assured, as the text informs us, it was made 
for man. God Almighty, who created man, 
and knew his nature, knew it was right to or- 
dain the Sabbath for his use. The Christian^ 
indeed, observes his Sabbath on the first day of 
every week, as the apostles did, in honour of 
Christ's resurrection. But the change of the 
day makes no change in the nature of the insti- 
tution. 

In order, therefore, to show how well the Sab- 
bath is suited to the nature of man, we should con- 
sider it as related both to his body and his sout. 
With regard to the body^ it was a kind ap- 
pointment of God, that, on one day in seven, all 
labour should cease ; and let the labourer thank 
God for taking this matter into his own hands, 
and giving him that rest which he otherwise 
should not have had. Hard masters would have 
exacted all his time ; and yet his payment, which 
keeps pace with the value of motiey rather than 
with time, would have been the same. 

But 
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But let him not suppose that, because God hath 
appointed the sabbath as a day of rest from bodily. 
Is^our, it is therefore to be an idle holiday. Many, 
in following their wicked pastimes, make it more a 
day of labour than any day in the week. This is 
not only perverting God's design in giving them 
restjrom their labour^ but it is perverting God's 
de^dgn in giving them rest for the reUgious empU^* 
meni of their mndSy which is a point of still gi'eater 
consequence. God hath therefore taken both 
these pcunts into his own hands ; knowing that 
man had not the authority to enjoin them j nor 
probably the inclination. God not only rested on 
the sabbath day, but he blessed and hallowed it 

There are some, perhaps, who, from Gpd's ap- 
pointing one day in seven to be kept holy, con- 
ceive him to say. This is my due^ the rest is yours } 
thus making the duties of Sunday atone for a 
worldly week. If the duties of Sunday were 
even well observed by such reasoners, which is 
not at all probable, their value would be little. 
A life given to the world, and just garnished With 
religion, cannot have much religion in it. 

Thus the general design of the sabbath was to 
give rest to our bodies, and afford time for the 
religious improvement of our minds. We should 

¥OXi. n. £ now 
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now inort ' partkularty consider its advMtages; 
but as I hav^ in a good degree treated this sub- 
ject before*, I i^hall confine myself chiefly at pre- 
sietit to the duty of attending the ptMie wcti^sbip 

<tfGod. 

' . •  

The sabbath and the church are nearly ccm- 
n^cted. Temples and divine rites were in ge- 
neral use, even among heathen nations* Among 
Christians, religious assemblies should be parti- 
ctilarly delightful ; in which all ranks, high and 
low, meet together, to pay their united devotion 
to that God, who is the common parent of all. 
Here, at leai^, the rich should lay aside all assum- 
ing thoughts. They should here learn whai is 
here best taught — the great Christian duty of 
humility. Before that God, who lends an equal 
ear to all, and is no respecter of persons, each 
should esteem his neighbour as good as himself. 

We go to church for two great ends — to pray 
i6 Qodi and to get instruction. 

We thank God for his mercies ; we confess our 
sins ; and beg the assistance of his Holy Spirit id 
all our necessities, particularly in guarding us 
against sin. Our hearts, therefore, in all this bd!y 

* See Vol. I. Sam. XVI. 
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employment, should be awake. WheU you ask 
a favour of any man in a higher station than your 
own, you are always in earnest. Your heart fol- 
lows your request. — And does it not strike you 
with confusion to think how little of this ear- 
nestness you shew in your petitions to Almighty 
God? — Impress your, minds, therefore, with a 
d6ep sense of God's greatness, and your olum lit- 
tleness — ^of God's power, and your own wantS'-r- 
of God's purity J and your own sinfulness-^ of 
God's mercy, and your own tmworthiness. Keep 
your thoughts, as much as possible, from running 
upon your worldly concerns. Worldly thoughts 
win find their way, and mix themselves among 
Our church duties, evefti When we do our best to 
prevent them. But the wanderings of our 
thoughts, if we do our best to prevent them, God 
will forgive. He is the guilty |)erson who sujffers 
them. 

If the hearts of a whdie congregation were en- 
gaged in the service of their Creator, with all 
thdt gienuine appearance of unaffected earnest- 
iteisi Wiiich the subject suggests, the effect would 
be wdiiderful. Nothing could be more trans- 
pbrtidg. The most inanimated would Jeel the 
tfanic} aiid ill would unit^ in one rapturous 
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chorus of praise. But though such angelic 
warmth is never to be expected in our cold as- 
semblies, yet it may be hoped that some may 
always be sincerely in earnest, and may commu- 
nicate their flame to others. This will always 
give value to public worship. We know how 
easily a sympathetic feeling is caught. 

The next great spiritual advantage that arises 
from the sabbath, is to obtain instruction. The 
generality of those who spend six days in the 
week in procuring a livelihood for themselves and 
their families, have little leisure to procure in- 
struction, except on the sabbath. Well-disposed 
people will, in the busiest week, And some little 
time for reading the Scriptures, and improving 
themselves : yet still' the sabbath affords the best 
means of instruction. You should consider it 
therefore as the harvest of your souls, in which 
you should lay up a provision for their sustenance. 
You should attend to the word of God, which 
you hear read, and explained. You should com- 
pare your actions with what you hear, and should 
make it the subject of your thoughts. Even at 
your daily labour, while your hands are procur- 
ing a maintenance, your hearts may ofiten be 
engaged in recollecting what you have heard at 

church* 
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church. This is providing for your souls and 
bodies at the same time. 

I knew a pious man, who lived only on his 
daily labour, and yet had gained a great know- 
ledge of religion, by recollecting what he had 
heard at church or read in his Testament, and 
making it the subject of his thoughts at his la- 
bour. Thus, for instance, if he had read, or 
heard at church, the first chapter of St. Matthew, 
he would frequently employ his thoughts in re- 
collecting the several circumstances of our Sa- 
viour's Hrthj and the prophecies it fulfilled. Or, 
when he read or heard any of the rules of Scrip- 
ture — as, that we should not let the sun go dawn 
upon our wrath — that whoremongers and dduU 
terers God willjtcdge^ — or, that we divejor bidden 
above all things to swear- — he would lay up these 
rules in his memory, and turn them over in his 
thoughts, while he was at work, as directions 
always at hand. By this method, and attending 
church constantly, he soon found the Bible and 
the church were helps to each other. Many little 
difficulties which occurred in reading the Scrip- 
ture were at different times explained to him at 
church ; and, what was still more beneficial, his 
heart was daUy more improved. 

£ 3 I should 
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I iihould wish you, therefore, ray brethren, to 
consider, that at the last great day, it will be no 
excuse fpr ;the neglect of your duty, to say, you 
arTe ignorant, and uninformed ; if God knows 
yoi^ had it in your power (21s all of you, no 
4oubt,^ have) to be better informed. 

liaviQg considered prayer and instnecHcm, I 
shali just mention another point, though of Jesis 
consequence ; yet, however, not to be n^lected 
— ami t^t is, a decency of behaviour at church. 
— Gonjing in late, when it can be helped— talk- 
ing, and whispering— sitting during prayers, in- 
ste^d of kncjeling — or instead of standing, jf 
kneeling be incQuvmimU^rrrr^ve all great inde- 
cencies. 

Haying |thus shewn you in what way the sab- 
bat!^ was made for man, and its great spiritual 
advantages, I have only to add my earnest wishes, 
that we may see it more and more obsjerved. Onp 
iSMqgument for going regularly to church, is, that 
God affords us in the church, more than any 
where else, opportunities of calling ourselves to 
accQiUnt; and of bnnging such of Piur sins to re- 
jyietif jb^anfse, as, iwe m^y pot otherwise recpU^ct. 

We have a story w J?i?pr4 of a very npt^iiws 
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sinner, who despised the sabbath-^the Scripture 
— and every thing serious. Hearing a bell toll, 
as he rode near a church, he went in, rather with 
a view to find matter of ridicule, than to meet 
any improvement. It happened, however, that 
something which he heard, either from the 
preacher, or from the scripture, struck him so 
forcibly, and made so lasting an impression, that 
be not only reformed his life ; but became after- 
wards one of the most pious and celebrated j&- 
thers of the church. 1 mention this circum- 
stance to give you an instance of the extraordi- 
nary advantages which may sometimes unea^pecU 
e<lly arise from going to church. God oShvdA 
us opportunities there ; which, if we neglect, we 
are doubly answerable for the faults, which we 
might have corrected. 

Depend upon it, nothing is the cause of more 
mischief, arid wickedness of every kind amdngst 
tts, than the neglect of the sabbath. Look, when 
you will, into sessions-papers, and other accounts 
of bad people, who have suffered for their crimes, 
and^ou will generally find they began with neg- 
lecting the sabbath. From hence they proceeded 
to higher degtees of wickedness : and though 
young people, in general, who neglect the sab- 
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bath, may not go such violent lengths as many 
of these unhappy wretches go : yet^ having no 
regard for religion— nothing to recall them to a 
sense of duty, they soon learn every kind of 
wickedness. Swearing and drinking are the 
common attendants on sabbath-breaking: -for if 
the sabbath-breaker is not at church, there is 
another place, where he is commonly to be found. 
Here he shews plainly whose servant he is — not 
the servant of God certainly. 

I have heard many trifling excuses made for 
not attending the church. Some will tell you 
they have not proper clothes to appear in. This 
is, at best, giving up their duty to God, through 
the fear of man. But generally speaking, they 
cannot leave their wicked haunts on a Sunday : 
and this commonly keeps their children and 
themselves in such clothes, as they think it not 
decent to appear in at church. You always see 
most decency in the sober, religious family. 
Even where the family is large, and there is no- 
thing to depend on but daily labour, yet when 
God blesses the father and mother with healthy 
and they do their utmost to bring up their chil- 
dren in industry, to assist the general stock with 

what 
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what little they can do, we see in such families 
—hard living indeed, yet this hard living so 
blessed by God, that there is always a little still 
left to put the best face on poverty. . , 

Among the most pleasing sights of a country 
village, is that of a father and mother, followed 
by their family, of different ages, issuing from 
their little dwelling on a Sunday morning, as the 
bell tolls to church. The children, with their 
ruddy, wholesome looks, are all neat and clean ; 
and though many a patch appear on their clothes, 
all is tight and whole. Their behaviour at church 
shews what • an impression their parents have 
given them of the holiness of the place; and of 
the duties they have to perform. Though unre- 
garded, as they return home, by their richer 
neighbours, they carry back with them to their 
humble cottage, the blessing of God. — Pious 
parents ! lead on your children from church to 
heaven. You are in the right road. Your hea- 
venly Father sees your hearts, and will never de^ 
mand an excuse for your dress. ^ 

There are other excuses made for neglecting 
the sabbath. Some allege, they are engaged in 
their master's work, .which they cannot leave. 
And, in cases of necessity, this may be true. But 
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I suppose there are no masters so hard upon their 
servants, as not in general to allow them time to 
go to church.— Too often, it maybe feared, the 
servants are not so early and active at their busi- 
ness, as they might be ; and that themselves make 
the excuse, which they lay on their masters.— 
(Xie thing, indeed, I wish their masters would 
remedy ; and that is, a custom, which I fear pre- 
vails much, of paying labourers on Sunday morn- 
ing. This gives them a pretence for neglecting 
church ; and spending the time in procuring pro- 
vision. I see not why their wages might not be 
paid when tiiey are due, on Saturday night : the 
master has certainly this to answer for. 

But whatever excuses are made, if they who 
make them wish to know whether they are sin- 
-cere, let them only ask themselves, whether they 
are not such excuses as they could easily get over 
for the sake of some little pleasure or advantage ? 
If any diversion, for instance, were going for- 
ward, whicli they were eager to see, would any 
of these excuses restrain them from it ? Would 
they not get their business quickly done, that 
nothing might detain them from their pleasure ? 
If so, they plainly shew in what light they con- 
isider tiieir duty to God. 

Persons 
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Persons of this kind, who think everything an 
excuse for neglecting the worship of God^ would 
take it very ill, were they to suppose their bodies, 
after death, were not to be buried in a church- 
yard, and yet, in fact, what has a person of this 
kind to do with the rites of the church, in any 
shape? He never comes into a church, till he is 
brought in as a corpse. What must such a wretch 
feel, if he has any feeling, at his last hour ? With 
what face can he cry, as he is lying on his death- 
bed. Lord, have mercy upon me! — Who is to 
have mercy upon him? That God, whom he 
hath never served. 

Let me then beseech those among you, who are 
more regular in your attendance on the holy wor- 
ship of God, to continue in your good resolutions ; 
and not fall away after the example of such as 
dTx^U in the tents of ungodliness. Depend upon it, 
and I cannot repeat it too often, there is nothing 
which tends so much to keep up order, and de- 
cency, and good manners, and religion in a pa- 
rish, as. a strict observance of the sabbath. Soine 
people may go to church without a good motive; 
out of mere decency perhaps : but nobody, I be- 
lieve, neglects it, without a bad motive. A neg- 
lect of the sabbath generally either finds a man 
wicked, or makes him so. 

I was 
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I was reading lately an account of a country, 
in which the Christian faith had once been 
established ; but when the person who wrote the 
account travelled there, all knowledge of Chris- 
tianity was so utterly lost, that when he asked 
such of the inhabitants as he met, who Christ 
was? — for what purpose he died? — what was 
meant by a future state? — or by the immortal- 
ity of the soul ? — or by the day of judgment ? 
— or any other easy question — they stared at 
him in stupid ignorance, having never heard of 
any of these things. — In the last page, the 
author tells us, the use of the sabbath was totally 
lost among these people. — If he had told us 
this in the first page, we should have taken all 
the rest for granted. 

We are not yet, thank God, reduced to so low 
an ebb of depravity j but how soon we may be, 
if we neglect the sabbath ourselves, and neglect 
to bring up our children and dependants in the 
observance of it, God only knows. We see the 
light of the gospel may be totally lost. — Join 
therefore with me, my brethren, you who are 
better disposed, and endeavour to make the sab- 
bath as religiously observed as it was in ancient 
times. Each of us may have some influence on 
a neighbour — a kinsman — a servant -—if not by 

precept^ 
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precept, at least by his example. But above all, 
let the heads of parishes take care to set a good 
example to those beneath them. If they even 
think the sabbath of no use to themselves, as 
many of these fashioned gentry may think, yet 
still, as it is of the highest importance to their 
poor neighbours, it is a cruel thing to make 
them believe, (as far as the example of a superior 
goes, which is generally too far), that the sab- 
bath is of no use at all. — We hope, however, 
that all are not such. Great pains have been 
taken by many well-meaning people, to infuse 
religion amongst us ; and we may hope, that the 
strict observance of the sabbath, among other 
things, may, by their pious endeavours, be estab- 
lished; and with it, good order and religion. 
For that happy time, let us all devoutly pray to 
God, the author of good order and good works ; 
to whom be honour, praise, and glory, from all 
his creatures ! Amen. 
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Luke, xxii. 19. 



THIS DO IN REMEMBRANCE OF MS. 



From these words, I shilljlriit give you a 
short account of the institution and design of* th^ 
Lord's Supper ; and secondly endeavour to clear 
it of such difficulties, as may be apt to raisi^ 
scruples smong you. 

You have the account of its institution in three 
of the Evangelists. In St. John's gospel it is not 
mentioned. St. John wrote long after the other 
Evangelists; and only alludes to the institution 
of the Lord's Supper, which had been long estab- 
lished J and was sufficiently understood in his 
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days. He rather dwells on those divine dis* 
courses which our Saviour made about the tUile 
of its celebration. The other Evangelists record 
the several circumstances of the institution itself. 
The sum of their united accounts^ which vatfy 
scarce in any particular, is this : 

Just before our Saviour suffered, as he was eat- 
ing the passorer with his disciples, he took bread, 
and breaking it, distributed it among them, or- 
dering them, (and in them, all Christians) to eat 
it in a religious remembrance of his death. He 
then poured wine into a cup, and presenting it 
likewise to each of them, ordered them to. drink 
it in the Same religious manner, in remembrano6 
of his bloody that was about to be shed for the 
sins of mankind. 

This is the plain account we have of the instu 
iuHon of the Lord's Supper : and comparing it 
with what is said on the subject in other parts o£ 
scripture, we are easily led to the real design o£hk. 

As baptism is an introduction to the Christian 
religion, by which we are consecrated as it wtm^ 
to Grod -~ promising, on our parts, to obey i3m 
gospel ; and receiving, on God's part, if we io 
obey it, the promise of everlasting liie, througii 
th^ merits of Christ — so the great des^n of tfaa 

Lord's 
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Lord's Supper is to preserve the remembrance of 
Christ's death, and to shew, that we still continue 
the faithful disciples of that blessed Saviour, who 
lai4 do^ his life for our sins. We receive the 
rite of baptism therefore only once, as we are 
only once tnade members of the Christian church : 
but we receive the Lord's supper frequently, as 
we ought frequently to commemorate the bles- 
sings of redemption. 

Thus then the sacraments are a sort of seal set 
by God, to confirm the promises of the gospel «— . 
or, in the words of our church catechism, they 
are means "whereby we receive the same; and pledges 
to assure us thereof — means of accepting on our 
part, and pledges oi giving on God's. 

But now, besides this end, the sacraments are 
so happily contrived, as to refer to the great truths 
of the gospel, which are, in fact, the very foun- 
dations of our religion. Baptism refers to the 
purifying of our nature after the fall of our first 
parents; which is expressed in the gospel by 
putting off the old man — by the renewing of our 
spirit — by washing off the filth qfthefesh : and a 
variety of other phrases equally significant: of 
all which, our being washed or sprinkled with 
water in our baptism, is an outward sign. 

The 
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The Lord's Supper, closely connected with 
baptism, relates to the great atonement of the 
death of Christ j through which our sins are for- 
given : and we are ordered to observe this cere- 
mony, to show the Lord^s death till he come. The 
coming here meant is Christ's second coming. 
The passover, and other Jewish sacrifices, were to 
show the Lord's death, till he came into the world 
— the holy sacrament, which was instituted in 
the room of the Jewish passover, was intended to 
show the Lord's death, till he should come to 
judgment. 

Now this is a short account of the institution 
and design of the Lord's Supper j than which no- 
thing can be easier or less mysterious. While it 
holds up to our remembrance the great atone- 
ment for sin by the blood of Christ, it calls upon 
us to renew those engagements against sin, which 
we so solemnly made at our baptism. 

The sacrament of baptism indeed still retains 
its ancient simplicity — at least it is free from 
any superstitious opinions. But the sacramept 
of the Xord's' Supper hath still an air of mystery 
about it ; derived no doubt in part from the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation in popish times. The 
popish priest indeed made the mysteriousness of 
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it answer the beneficial end of giving the appear- 
ance of peculiar holiness to the clergy, to whom 
alone the cup was allowed. 

We Protestants know no reason for giving any 
peculiar air of mystery to the Lord's Supper ; 
yet from whatever cause it arises, certain it. is» 
that a superstitious awe, with regard to this holy 
rite, still prevails among many well-meaning 
people. I shall, therefore, as I proposed, ^^co;2e%, 
endeavour to clear it of such difficulties, as may 
be apt to raise scruples among you. 

Some people indeed may have a sort of ima- 
ginary fear about them, as if the sacrament were 
something too sacred to be approached. This too 
originates from the old popish doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. But as they can give no reason for 
thisjfear, it is wrong to let such^^^r^ overpower 
their reason. 

With regard to objections better founded, the 
chief of them arises from an expression of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians, He that eateth and drinketh un- 
worthily t eateth and drinketh damnation to hims^lf.^ 

In this verse two things ate apt to startle a 
scrupulous conscience — eating and drinking t^- 

« 1 CORINTHIAKSi xi. 29. 
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worthih/ ; and eating and drinking our own 
damnation. 

With regard to eating and drinking unworthUy^ 
we must remember, when this epistle to the 
Corinthians was written, a custom prevailed 
among Christians, of hsivin^ feasts qf charity as 
they were called at the time of celebrating the 
Lord's Supper. To these feasts ev^Ty one, rich 
and poor, brought their contributions ; out of 
which they furnished one common meal* But 
what was thus intended as a matter of charity, 
became afterwards matter of indecency. The 
rich took their own provisions, and put the poor 
to shame for their beggarly contributions } thus 
behaving at the Lord's table with more irreve- 
rence, than is usual at a common meal. This St. 
Paul calls, not discerning the Lord^s body. 

But this was not alL They were intemperate 
in these feasts. They eat and drank to ex- 
cess. One was drunken^ we read, \9\i\\e another 
Wis hungry. Now this was so great a profana- 
tion, tW we need not wonder it drew God's dis- 
pleasure upon them. To make the holy sacra- 
ment an instrument of debauchery was surely a 
crime of a very deep dye. 

Now this crimes as I observed, was never heard 
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of but among the Christians of tbatage : for these 
love-feasts were soon after entirely laid aside, as 
the means of evil; and the sacrament of. the 
Load's Supperi which was then administered in 
private houses, was afterwards administered only, 
aait is now, in churches; where such irregulari- 
ties cannot be practised. So that you see, what- 
ever faults exist among the Christians of this 
age, this kind of eating and drinking unworthily- 
cannot be laid to their charge. The worst of 
men, if they receive the sacrament at all, cannot 
be guilty of that fault, with which the Corin- 
thians are here charged. They have not the 
opportunity of eating and drinking unworthily ^ 
which the Corinthians had. 
. But you will say, though I cannot be unworthy 
in the same way as the Corinthians were : yet ia 
some other way I may be equally unworthy.' No 
doubt you may. — ^^But you see you are now giving 
the apostle's argument 'a new turn. He sa^s 
nothing about your being worthy or unworthy to 
to receive the sacrament, but speaks only of your 
receiving it worthily or unworthily. There is a 
great difference between a. man's being unworthy 
to receive a thing ; and his receiving that thing 
utmcyrthUy* For .iiastance, if a person use you ill, 
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he has ceatamly rendered hiraseWttMoorthy to re- 
ceive any farther favour ffptn you. But if, dot- 
^withstanding his ill-usage, you confer a favour 
upon hitn, though he is t^n»;or/% of that favour, 
yet if he behave ^ith gratitude to you aflterwaltls, 
he certainly receives your favour worthily. New 
this is just the case when we receive the sacra- 
ment. We may be very unworthy to receive it 
(as all men are unworthy of that, and every other 
favour from God) yet, at the same time, we-may 
receive it worthily — that is, in the holy manner 
in which we are directed. 
' In fact, when we consider the matter truly, our 
being unworthy is the very cause of the institution 
of the sacrament. If we had been worthy ^ we 
should have wanted neither this nor any other 
means of being religious, so that our very wn- 
worthiness (unless it be an un worthiness, in which 
we are resolved to continue), instead of keeping 
us from the sacrament, is the very reason that 
should carry us to it. 

I hope I have said enough to convince you, 
there is nothing to frighten you in th6 expres- 
sion of eating and drinking unworthily .• let us next 
consider the meBXiing of eating and drinking dam- 
fiation to ourselves. 

F 3 This, 
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This; you will say, is a very severe sentence* 
And indeed, if every person who received the 
sacrament imwor^ly^ should incur it, I should be 
among the first to advise you to be very careful 
how you received the sacrament at alL-^But 
trust me, my brethren, this is not the sentence 
of God ( nor the meaning of the expression. 

The New Testament, you know, was written 
originaUy in the Greet language; from which 
the Testament, which we read, is a translation. 
And though it is in general allowed by learned 
men to be a very good one ; yet still some words 
are translated wrong ; among which is the word 
damnation in this place ; which signifies in the 
original ovAy judgment ; or puniskment in general. 
God will be angry with you, or punish you, for 
receiving the sacrament tmworthify, as he will for 
every other wickedness j but that does not imply 
that you shall certainly be damned for it. And 
it is very plain that the word ought to bear this 
sense, because the Apostle, in the 32d verse of this 
very chapter, uses the same word in a sense in which 
it cannot possibly mean damnation, because it is 
set in opposition to it. Wfien we are judged, says 
he, we are chastened of the Lord that we may not he 
condemned with tlw world. Now the same word, 
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which in oiie place is translated jtM^^<fi is in the 
other place translated damned^ From this we 
may fairly conclude, that it has no relation to 
damnation in either passage. 

Another scruple with some, arises from their 
imagining the commission of sin to be worse after 
receiving the sacrament, than before ; and there- 
fore they hold it safest entirely to abstain. 

Nq doubt, the more, and the stronger reso-^ 
lutions you make against sin, and still relapse into 
it, your sins have the more guilt : but the sacnu 
meht, in this case, I apprehend, has no other ef- 
fect, than any other strong resolution against sin 
virould have. For the same reason therefore you 
should never make any resolution against sin. 
What! may Christians^ think you, sin with greater 
freedom, and take greater liberties iti wickedness, 
by abstaining from the sacrament? For that will 
fbllow of course. Is sin of a less heinous nature, 
if the sacrament be not received ? By no means. 
The sacrament binds you only to what, as Chris- 
tians, you were bound before. It does not en- 
gage you in new duties ; but in the performance 
of those to which you are already engaged. 

But some will still say, We are told the devil 
entered into Judas, after the sop; which sop they 
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conclude to be the sacramental bread. But this 
is founded in a mistake. The sop dipped in bit- 
ter herbs, was a part of the Jewish passover, not 
of the Christian sacrament. How it got into one 
of the exhortations in the communion service, 
that the devil entered into Judas after the sacra^ 
mentyl know not : but it seems plainly founded, 
in a mistake ; and that exhortation, I believe, is 
not often read. 

. Thus, I have.given you a short account of the 
institution , and design of the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper — that it was meant to be a stand- 
ing memorial of the death of our Savioiu", and 
of the benefits of his blessed atonement. I have 
endeavoured also to remove such scruples, as 
seem chiefly to have arisen from our misunder- 
standing certain passages of Scripture. 

Let us not then, my brethren, lay burdens on 
ourselves in this matter^ which were never intend- 
ed, and create scruples, which have no foundation. 
Some people think, they are not worthy to com- 
municate,, unless they have gone through a week^s 
preparation for the sacrament^ I know not whether 
a book, so entitled, may not have been of some 
disservice. If it incline people to believe that a 

week's 
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week^s preparation gives thera liberty to relax 
when the week is over, it leads into a great mis- 
take. The idea we should carry about uSj is^ 
that we should always h^ prepared for the sacra- 
ment. A lifers preparation is the best ; but surely 
no man need abstain from the sacrament (how- 
ever great a sinner he may have been) who, in 
the instructive words of our church catechism, 
repents truly qf his former sins — purposes sted- 
fastly to lead a new life ^-^ has a lively Jaith in 
God's mercy through Christy with a thankful re- 
membrance of his death; and is in charity with all 
men. 

Let us then, my brethren, lay aside all unne- 
cessary scruples about this matter ; and meet at 
the Lord's table, to which we shall soon be in- 
vited. Constantly however let me remind you, 
that the external parts of religion are the least 
parts of it. They are nothing without the reli- 
gion of the heart. Unless you live like Chris- 
tians, your attending the sacrament,^ if it do you 
no harm, yfill certainly do you no good. It is 
only the means of making you religious'; and if 
it do not produce that end^ it is of no use. 

Let it be your great care therefore to live like 
Christians. Do this j and then draw near with 

faith; 
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fdUh; and take the holy sacrament to your com' 
JbrL Good lives will make this duty an accept- 
able service to God : and if it be religiously per- 
formed, it will be the means, through his blessing, 
of making your lives still better. 
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Mark, ii. 18. 

JESUS SAID UNTO THEM, CAN THE CHILDREN Of 

THE BRIDE-CHAMBER FAST, WHILE THE BRIDE- 

I 

GROOM IS WITH THEM? BUT THE DAYS WILL 
COME, WHEN THE BRIDEGROOM SHALL BE TAKEN 
FROM THEM J AND THEN SHALL THEY FAST IN 
THOSE DAYS. 



As the church hath set apart this season as a 
tim^ of particular observance, I shall, in the fol- 
lowing discourse, give you, firsts some account 
of the institution of Lent ; and shall, secondly^ 
explain the nature of Christian self-denial. 

With regard to the institution of Lent, it ap- 
pears from the early accounts of the Christian 
church, to have taken its rise from the words I 
have just read to you. Our Saviour having told 
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the Jews, that when the bridegroom should be 
taken from his disciples, they should then fast, 
many of the ancient Christians observed a solemn 
fast from the day of the crucifixion, till the 
morning of the resurrection. This was inter- 
preting, as it should seem, in too literal a sense, 
our Saviour's words, which cannot well be un- 
d^erstood to mean the appointment of any regular 
fa3t ; but only that his disciples, as well as those 
9f John, and of the Phairisees^ should have their 
time of suffering— that yet the bridegroom was 
with them — but after he had left them, and they 
were better grounded in their profession, they 
must expect a severer time of trial. These words 
however, explained too literally, seem to have 
given the first occasion to the institution of ]^ent, 
which some assert was thus observed by the 
apostles themselves ; but. of this there is no suf- 
ficient proof from antiquity, and not the least 
mention made in Scripture. 

How long Lent continued thus a fast only of 
three days does not appear. In an age or two 
however at most, the original institution was al- 
tered: but under difierent regulations. Some 
churches extended their Lent to three weeks ; 
some to four i and others to seven ; till at length 
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l^ a general order the duration of Lent was fixed 
at thirty-six days ; because that period was cal- 
culated to be a tenth part of the year; which, 
in allusion probably to the tithes under the law, 
was dedicated in a particular manner to God. 
And for thia alteration of the original institution 
from three days to thirty-six, it was said^that in 
the purer ages of Christianity these set periods 
of self-denial were unnecessary : but in the cor- 
ruption of succeeding times, it was proper to call 
men to the observance of solemn fasts, to put 
them in mind, at least once a year, of their ne- 
glected duty. 

' The design might be good : but the church of 
Rome growing more and more corrupt, Lent, 
among other things, became at length a pretence 
to enrich its priests : and great gains were made 
by granting indulgencies to eat flesh in Lent, 
for this reason/ or that reason, or any reason, 
that could properly be paid for. 

As Lent became thus a gainful trade, it was 
thought right to give it a scriptural appearance. 
To this end, the Romish ^hurch added four 
days to the old thirty*six, that by thus conform- 
ing it to the forty days fast of Moses, Elijah, 
and Christ, it might draw the reverence of the 

people. 
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people, by receiving the colour of a divine io> 

StttutiOD. * 

When the protestant churches separated from 
the church of Rome, they put an entire end to 
the scandalous trade of indulgencies. But as to 
the appointment itself, ithath indeed been allowed 
on the principles of its first institution : but as 
there is nothing like any precept about it in 
Scripture (for the fasting of Christ was miracu'^ 
lous, and therefore not imitable), it hath never 
been rigorously imposed ; but evety one is left 
in the observance of it, to his own discretion. 

Having thus, to prevent all prejudices and 
superstition about Lent, shown you the original 
of the institution ; I shall now, with a view to 
show you what can only be a rational observance 
of it» endeavour to explain the nature of Chris-> 
tian self-denial. 

Self-denial is among the leading doctrines 
of Christianity. In it consists almost the whole 
discipUne of a state c^ trial. If any man will 
come after me, says (^r Saviour, let him deny fUnt- 
self, and take up his cross, and follow me. Self- 

* See Bingham's Aittiquities for the chief part of this 
account of Cent. 
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denial does not indeed teach us what we should 
do : its great use is to restrain us from what wd 
shoiUd not do: which is indeed the grand point. 
If we cease to do evil, it will naturaUy foUpw^ 
that we shall learn to do well. 

He who acts under this principle strenuousljif 
denies himself, in the first place, all those pleat 
sures which arise, in any shape, from vice. Va- 
rious pleasures there are of this description. The 
world is a wide field ; and in every part of it 
they abound. 

But self-denial not only checks sin ^ it checks 
imprudence also, which is often nearly allied to 
sin. When a mani for instance, allows himself 
in ezpencea beyond his circunistances, he may 
call his behaviour imprudent if he please ; but it 
may more propa*ly be called immoral. He iiv* 
jures his family — he imposes on those who trus€ 
him--he contracts meanness of behaviour -.and 
indisposes his mind to religious sentiments. 

But even if his circumstances bear him out ivi 
what he spends, it is his duty to deny himself 
nfBXky things^ that he may have it in his power tQ 
assist others. The abridgement of our own in- 
dulg^icies is the grand source of generosity and 
chariQr.. These virtues, founded on selfdenhh 
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have a religious cast, which the mere overflow- 
ing of a full purse cannot give them. 

Self-denial also corrects avarice/ as well as ex- 
penoe-IfamanUkeapleasureinhoarfinghl. 
money, he is extravagant only under a different 
name. One man spends his money abroad ; an- 
other spends it in his chest. Neither does any 
good with it. . 

In fine, he who' wishes to regulate his life by 
this grand principle, denies: himself in amusements 
— in idling little portions of time*— in mixing 
with trifling company -—and in a variety of other 
things, which may appear to him innocent in 
themselves, or at least not very faulty ; yet are 
blameable, as they interfere with the great ends 
6f business and duty, and as they lead to habits 
which are certainly pernicious. He shows plainly 
he has no power over himself. 
' You see then, how large a range self-denial 
includes. It does not consist only in fasting. 
Fastinghathits advantage, andis often in Scripture 
prescribed ; * and is particularly useful, in giving 
us a command over a brutal appetite: and in 
pl^paring the mind for humiliation, and prayen 
But without its use it is nothing. The proud Pha- 
risee could presumptuously plead before God his 
' * fasting 
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Jafiting twice in the V)eek^ though his heart was na 
way improved by it. The popish fast, in which 
Lent is said to be rigidly kept, is often a mere 
farce. The papist abstains from flesh ; but h^ 
can . make his meal as luxurious, and perhaps 
more palatable without it. 

As self-denial does not consist in fasting, so 
neither does it consist in needless severities. The 
ignorance and superstition of men have, in all 
2^es, believed there was a kind of merit in mere 
suffering. Thus the priests of Baal gashed thern^ 
selves with knives and lancets, till the blood gushed 
out. And thus, in the dark ages of popery, poor 
deluded Christians were taught to believe there 
was something pleasing to God in their ridicu- 
lous penances, and unmeaning severities, though 
they did not promote a single virtue. 

Again, self-denial is not the rule for the rich 
only; it is equally suited to all stations of life. 
Whenever we find any inclination too strong, 
we should immediately begin to mortify and 
check it; well knowing, that here the world is 
getting hold of us — that this is the dangerous 
part — that here the force of the disease lies. A 
little recreation, for instance, is now and thep 
allowable; but if, you find your love foi;Tecrea- 
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tion leads you to neglect your business, or neg- 
lect the sabbath, or to follow unlawful pleasures^ 
it is time to check it It is commendable to pro- 
vide prudently for your families; but if you 
find, as your goods increase, that you feel a love 
for money growing upon you, it is time for self- 
denial. Thus, too, in a variety of nameless little 
indulgencies, which every condition of life, in 
some shape, allows, we should always deny our- 
selves, when the inclination leads us too fan 
And, in all these cases, if we are not deficient to 
ourselves, our reason and conscience will direct 
US right. 

The last thing I shall observe with regard t6 
every kind of Christian self-denial, is, that it is 
nowhere in Scripture enjoined as the business of 
one particular season only ; but rather as the bu^* 
siness of our whole lives. If there was a time 
when the temptations of the world were less 
dangerous, then it would be right to be more 
severe at that time; but as we are always in 
equal danger from the world, we ought, of course^ 
to be always on our guard. From what bath 
been said of the institution of Lent, it appeared, 
that in the early ages, no such time was observed. 
The whole life of a Christian was then one con>- 
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tinued Lent-— one continued course of proper 
self-denial. And this is certainly the right 
practice. We have no ground in Scripture that 
I recollect, for vitiy periodical times of self-deniaL 
In examining the nature of self-denial, we find 
nothing but what should equally at all times be 
observed. Our Saviour not only says. Let a man 
take up his crosSj and Jbllow me; but, Let him 
take up his cross, daily, and follow me.* We 
greatly deceive ourselves, therefore, if we ima- 
gine, that God requires greater strictness of life 
at one time than at another ; much less that, on 
the score of a little mortification at one season of 
the year, we may spend the rest of it more laxly. 
It is not because it is Lent, because there is any 
thing particular in that time, that we are enjoined 
to mortify; but because we are in the world^ 
and in danger from it : and these reasons subsist 
through every part of life. So that, unless we 
have the same strict eye over our whole conduct, 
a mortified Lent will be of little service to us; 
Thus, then, instead of confining Lent to forty 
days, let us still enlarge the term, and keep it all 
the days of our lives. Whatever is good in Lent;. 

* LuKtB, iac. 2S. 
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will be equally good through eveiy part of the 
year, 

, From what hath been said, let us draw this 
great conclusion, that unless we sanctify our re- 
ligious severities, by making them the means of 
a good life, they are of no sort of use to our- 
selves ; nor have any tendency to procure us the 
favour of God. With an earnest exhortation to 
this purpose, I shall conclude \ and that what I 
say may have the more weight, I shall not use my 
own words ; but shall take at large some passages 
from the writings of a person y^ eminent for 
his holy life, in the early times of christian] ty« 
This devout person— one of the fathers of the 
church — in some of hisi Lent sermons, thus in- 
structs his hearers : 

" What advantage is it,'* saith he, " to keep 
^* a fast, without mending thy life ? If one say 
^< to thee, I have fasted the whole Lent : Be 
^< thou able to say, I had an enemy ; I am now 
<< reconciled to him. I had a custom of reviling \ 
<* I have now left it off. I have been a common 
^< swearer ; rtm> I abhor the practice. For it is 
<< of no advantage to fast, if thy fasting produce 
^^ not such fruits as these. Bodily infirmity 
^^ may excuse thee from fasting. Thy health, 
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*< possibly, may not bear it. Fear not. tj^od is 
** not displeased. But why art thou not recon- 
<^ died to thy enemies? Canst thou pretend 
" bodily infirmity here? Why art thou envious? 
" Why art thou malicious ? Why art thou in- 
^^ temperate? and canst thou think, that fasting 
^ alone can ^atone for a bad life ? If the envious 
^^ man doth not become friendly-hearted ; the 
*^ angry man, meek ; the covetous man, mode- 
^< rate j the vain-glorious man, humble; the in^ 
*^ temperate man, chaste and sober ; though their 
whole lives were one continued fast, yet 
still would they be unjustified before God. 
<< God requires not mortification for its own sake. 
** Could we be good without mortification, mor- 
^^ tification were needless. But because human 
^* nature is negligent and prone to pleasure, 
^* its bad inclinations must be corrected. Christ 
^* is not so strict about fasting, as about a holy 
" life. He does not say. Learn of me, for I fasted 
" forty days and forty nights : but Learn of me, 
** for I am meek and lowly in heart. These 
^ things," says the holy father, " I say, not to 
^< depreciate fasting, nor any other kind of use^- 
" ful severity ; only I am sorry to see men lay 
[* the stress upon what is least necessary ; while 

Q 8 " mercy^ 
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mercy, charity, piety, and temperance, are 
neglected. Let us then,'' he concludes, *^ set 
^* a guard upon our ears, our eyes, and our 
^* minds; add fully persuade ourselves, that the 
" best fast is abstinence ftom vice/' 

Thus far the words of this pious man ; so full 
to the purpose, so reasonable, and truly chris- 
tian, that I shall add nothing, but an earpest 
recommendation of them to your serious atten- 
tion. 



/ 
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Jam£s, i. 12. 

BLESSED IS THE MAN THAT ENDURETH TEMPTA- 
TION ; FOR WHEN HE IS TRIE]>, HE SHALL 
RECEIVE THE CROWN OF LIFE, WHICH THE 
LORD HATH PROMISED TO THEM THAT LOVE 
HIM, 



' vV£ have in this passage an intimation of that 
grand order of Providence in the government of 
the world, which we acknowledge under the 
name of a state of trial. 

In considering the subject, I shall ^r^^ point 
out a few of the chief passages of scripture which 
relate to this state ; and secondly ^ make some 
<^ervations which it suggests. 

Bv a state qftriaU we mean that kind of disci- 
pline which God hath appointed to prove and 

G 4 perfect 
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perfect the virtue of his rational creatures. It 
consists in such temptations, as arise from pros- 
perity -—from adversity —from 'riches — from 
poverty -— from power •— from obscurity, and all 
the various circumstances of human life. , Or, in 
other words, this world is a school, in which God 
leads us forward to a superior station, by. setting 
difficulties before us, which we are to conquer. 
Indeed this is the only way ki which we can ob- 
tain religious conduct. The world is a warfare. 
How is military glory acquired? Only by con- • 
quering opposition. The very existence of virtue, 
in the same way, depends on the opposition it 
meets. Who would not be honest, if he had no 
temptation to be a knave ? (Wbo would not be 
sober, if he had no temptation to drunkenness i?] 
It is vanquishing temptation, that forms the vir- 
tuous action. To this end we are every where 
beset with temptations : and we must either con- 
quer them, or they us; that is, when we have 
temptations to oppose, we must either be virtu- 
bus by opposition, or vicious by giving way. 

Now, though an express dechrdUwi^ that man- 
kind are in a state of trial, is no where founds 
•either in the Old or New Testament; yet in the 
history and precepts of both^ it is plainly ihe 
leiading idea. 

Our 
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Our first parents, though favoured beyond :Miy 
of their posterity, were yet placed in a state, oif 
triah This state, it is true, was a very easy. one» 
compared with ours. As they were the only in-* 
habitants of the world, the temptations arising 
from gain, power, or pleasure, could afford them 
UtUe ground of trial y and yet that they should 
be placed in some trial was God's intention. 
Nothing can be conceived more suited to their 
peculiar circumstances, than the simple trial in 
which they were placed : and, however slight the 
eating of a forbidden tree may appear to us, it 
was an act surely of great disobedience in them ; 
and must certainly be considered as containing a 
'high degree of guilt. They were placed in a state 
of happiness — they had an upright nature given 
them — the trial was slight — the penalty clear 
.-—and under all these circumstances, the punish- 
ment was proportionally great. Their trial, no 
doubt, was continued after their fall ; and was 
then, of course, a more difficult one ; as the in- 
creasing world afforded a variety of more temp- 
tations to transgress. 

One of the next great instances of trial, in the 
Bible history, was in the case of Abraham, when 
:God ordered him to depart from his own country 
rinto a for eigti land. His trial, agtun was vecy 
. *l severe, 
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severe, when he was ordered to offer up his^n 
Isaac on the altar. 

The passage of the Israelites through the Wil- 
derness was a long scene of trial, in which Moses 
himself failed. « 

' When they took possession of the promised 
land, we have a very remarkable instance of 
Grod's placing them in a^pecuUar state of trial. A 
riemdant of the idolatrous nations was left behindt 
as Joshua tells the people, to be snares and traps^ 
unto them — afid scourges in their sides, and thorns 
in their eyes. In other words, they were among 
the chief means of that state of trials in which 
the Israelites were placed. 

In after times, when the Jewish government 
was settled, and a succession of prophets arose, 
what were all their denunciations, but so many 
waniings, to remind the people of the state of 
trial in which they lived ; and of the penalties 
they incurred if they transgressed? — I just 
touch on some of the most striking passages of 
tiie Bible history ; but we might multiply in- 
stances into great length. 

From the Old Testament, if we turn to the 
New, we shall find no direct intimation of our being 
placed in a state of trial ; but we meet with a 
multitude <^ passages, (the text I have chosen is 

one 
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ooe of the strongest^) which can be es;plaiDedin 
no other sense. We are tqld of the trial of pur 
foith — r of our being purified like gold in th^fire 
— - (^working out our oxvn salvation withjear and 
trembling — all which, and a variety of simiji^l^ 
expressions, point out plainly a state (^ trial. 
But there is one passage in the New Test^meatt 
which requires more attention — our blessed 3ft- 
viour's temptation. The difficulties of this queis- 
tipn are not to ^ly present purpose. I shall only 
show the probability of its literal sense, from its 
obvious connection with a state of trial. Our 
Saviour was now about to enter on his ministry, 
and to set before his followers the grand contest 
between the temptations of the world, and the 
precepts of the Gospel — that is, he meant to 
give them just ideas of the nature of a state of 
trial on Christian principles. To this end hfi 
suMred himself tQ be tempted with all thQse va- 
Zus delusions, with which men are continu^UJ^ 
tempted. Not that any temptation qould effeip- 
tuaUy assault him ; hut he seems to ha;Ve intended 
to give his followers an example how they ought 
to oppose temptation by attending to the ^11 of 
Gpd, deliveredin the Scriptures. ^^JfThat makes 
the supposition more probable, 13^ that almost 
though the whole New Test^fun^nti we ^aJJi find 

that 
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1;hat our blessed Saviour gives the example Mm- 
•etf of every precept lie delivers. I believe it 
would be difficult to find an exception. He re- 
commends humility ; and he washes his disciples* 
feet. He enjoins sitting loose to the world ; and 
-he had not where to lay his head. He orders us to 
'love our enemies ; and he prays Jor his (wn. 
Thiis, in his temptation, he gives us the e:8:am- 
pie; and in various other passages the precept. 

If from the BiUe history we look abroad into 

the world, we shall see a state of trial pointed oiit 

to us, as part of God's moral government, in every 

stage of life. What is our youth but a state of 

trial ; necessarily undergoing such discipline Of 

education, as is proper to fit us for the parts we 

are afterwards to act in life ? If we have spent 

our early life unprofitably, we shall certainly 

-feel the bad effects of this neglect in our riper 

years. In the same way, every other part of life 

is a preparation for what is to follow. Our youth 

" prepares us for early life ; our early life for man- 

' hood ; and manhood for age. 

Thus, from the earliest intimations of things 
to this present time — from Scripture— -from 
reason— 'from experience — from every kind of 
evidence — it appears that we are placed in a 
alfitt of trial, in which God intends we should 

prepare 
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IH'epafe ourselves for a state (^future happiness^ 
Indeed a state of trial is a strong proof of a fu»>/ 
tore state. Uilless we consider it as conneqtecl 
with another world, it would be difficult tQ aor 
count for the. various modes of evil which a^ei 
introduced into it Deficient, then^ore^ in 
itsdif, it is reasonable to conclude it leads fA 
some great wholes of which it is only a part. 
When, therefore, we consider it as connected- 
with eternity, we acknowledge the propriety of 
it, in all circumstances, and consider it as ai^ 
easy progress to a future state ; and as an addi^ 
tional proof of its existence. 
' I shaH now, as I proposed, gecandhf, make ar 
few observations, which arise from our being 
placed in a state of trial. 



Some people are very offensively inquisitive^ 
into the reasons of Providence for appointing a 
state of trial at all. God means our happiness 
in the end ; why not provide for it at onc^ 9 
Why should we have a toilsome pilgrimi^ to^ 
Ipats through, full of dangers and difficulties, in 
which so many of us are foiled ; when; by a siiin 
glejict of creation, it might have been prevented? 

Such questions have a very irrel^ous cast. 
t^iiU the thing Jbrmed si^ to hm j^mt f<nv$e4.K 

Whf 
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Wly hast thou made me thus? Are We judges of 
the vast and various schemes of Providence? 
How know we, but all intelligent beings, angi^ 
as well as men, are in a state of probation ? llief 
rewards of eternity are offered to virtue. But 
what is virtue ? how is it to be attained? Ood 
means our happiness ; but have we the Itost rea- 
son to expect heaven, without endeavouring, ill 
what we can, to make Ourselves worthy of it ^ 
Let us then turn our thoughts from cavilling t§ 
thanksgiving; and praise our heavenly Fatheir 
for kindly appointing us to that station in the 
universe, which gives us the offer of an eternity 
of happiness^ on passing through the easy trial of 
a few years in this world. 

Instead, therefore, of employing bur thoughts 
on vain speculations, which no way concern us, 
let us consider what really do concern us — the 
duties which arise from a state of trial. 

Among the first, it teaches us to be satisfied 
with our different stations in this wbrld. Tlitt 
very nature of a state of trial shows us the neces^ 
sity of being satisfied with God's apjiointment of 
iti 'Oiere tBX^ be no state of trial without a di* 
vermty of stations. They are necessary in prb* 
dttcing thotfe virtues, which can only be obtaiiied 
ill such a sUatA. lifan wiere rich, or all werid |iooi:^ 

where 
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where would be that variety of duties^, wJEiidi 
arises from the necessity of mutual aid? In sbort» 
the rich and poor^ though they have some dutittl 
common to both, have some peculiar to each; 
which all play, as it were, into each other, so at 
to give every one his proper trial* These are the 
taledts of various kinds, which the Scripture 
orders us to improve. God may raise one mAn, 
and depress another. But he takes his own way; 
of doing it, by throwing opportunities in our 
way ; or by removing them. If we violently, 
take this matter on ourselves, we do all in oar 
power to overturn the good order of the worlds, 
and oppose the moral government of God. 

We may further observe, that we should not 
only be satisfied with our situation in a state of 
trial, but should thank God for making it so plea**^ 
sant to us as be does. He might have made our 
passage through life a very rugged pilgrimage } 
yet still the end it leads to being so great, it would 
have demanded all our gratitude. But, in geut* 
ral, God has made it so pleasant, that most of U9 
would be glad to convert a state of trial into a state, 
of abode. As to the difference in point of hap^* 
piness between people in high apd low station!^ 
they who have tried both, acknowledge, thati all 
things considered, there is none* The only reA 

source 
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soaree of unhappiness, either in high stations or/ 
in low, is wickedness, imprudence, and discontents- 
With innocence, cUscretion, and contentment, our 
passage through life may be happy in any station ^« 
without them, it can be happy in none. ^ 

But we remark farther, that notwithstanding * 
state of trial hath its comforts, it hath also its diffi-; 
culties. It is itnade up of both ; and we should 
set one against the other. When the weather, is: 
calm, we should prqiare to meet a storm ; and' 
after a stormy day, we have reason to hope for ar 
calm. Our spirits, in short, should neither risetoo 
high, nor sink too low. A state of trial is not cal* 
culated for extremes, but for a mean. In thia; 
way, the religious man passes through it. He ex- 
pects its vicissitudes ; is never elated ; nor ever 
desponds.^ He knows that, in the grand order of ' 
Providence, there is not one of its sinister events^ 
which is not intended for his good ; and under 
this enlivening impression, he bears them with 
religious cheerfulness. Could the child calcu- 
Istte the effects of his attention or inattention to 
inistruction, during the time of his education 
-i^-^ould he see, as in a glassy the various cir« 
cumstances of happiness Uiat attend the one, 
in his future life ; and the various circumstances 
of mischief, which attend the other; even 

the 
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the folly of a child, one should think, would bc^. 
with satisfaction the little difficulties of education. 
— The religious man does foresee these conse- 
<}uenQes; and therefore receives the difficulties 
which attend them, with pious resignation. 
. Lastly, and most especially, we should cpnsider 
a state of trial as the great scene of our improve- 
ment. — Here we should amend our hearts. Am- 
bition, avarice, a love for pleasure, and a variety 
of other wrong propensities, it is our duty to op- 
pose by strenuous self-denial ; which is the great 
corrective of a probationary state. You are 
tempted, for instance, to neglect your business for 
some diversion ; or you are tempted by bad com- 
pany to turn Sunday into an idle holiday : deny 
yourselves these gratifications ; you will lose 
nothing by your self-denial, except a pleasure, 
which would sooabe over ; but you will gain tliat 
solid satisfaction, which arises from feeling you 
can command yourself, and manfully do your 
duty. When these bad propensities are restrained, 
the way is open for religious sentiments and 
Christian virtues. — In short, a state of trial, by 
purifying our hearts, is tlie great me^ns of hap- 
piness in a future life.—r-But the mischief is, we 
rarely take a fair view of a future life. Our views 
VOL II. H are 
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0te chiefly bounded here by the objects at hand. 
We seldom look beyond them to the glorious 
visions at a distance. Give the husbandman lands 
to cultivate ; he considers his future crop, and 
improves his ground to obtain it. Give the mer-^ 
chant a stock to trade with ; he contemplates his 
future profit, and considers his present stock only 
as the means of improving his future fund. Ouf 
blessed Saviour makes the same allusion. The 
prudent trader puts his money into the bank, 
that he may receive his own with usury. What 
riches then may a state of trial produce! By 
laying out a few years to advantage, we purchase 
an eternity of happiness! 

Let us then reflect on the importance of the 
situation in whieh we are placed ; and comfort 
ourselves in all difficulties, with the holy advan- 
tages we enjoy. We have a merciful God, who 
sees our struggles through life with an eye of 
compassion — we have a gracious Redeemer, who 
died to make atonement for all our repented sins 
— we have the promise of the Holy Spirit of 
Giod, which will always assist us, if we pray sin* 
cerely for it, and sincerely use our own endea- 
vours. Thus, when we are most weak, we are 

most 
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most strong ; and, in the power of God, pass 
armed, as it were, through all our trials. 

Aided then by this divine assistance, let us all 
endeavour td taikd thi^ w6i1d (hi dieans (as 
God intends it) of our obtaining a better — and 
when the misfortunes of life — or the infirmities 
of age, come upotl us, let tts consider them not as 
evils, but as gentle summoners to eternity — 
loosening by degrees oui* mortal frames, and 
closing in peace our worldly travels. 

Thus passing through our state of trial, let 
each of iis draw upon himself the blessedness 
which the text assures us that man shall experi- 
eiiee, who etidur^th t^mpt^tmi J^r when ha h 
triedi hd ^hcM receit^ the &mn oflife, whkh ffie 
Lord hath promised to them that lo^e hhh. 
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Matthew, xi. 30. 



ITT YOKE IS EASX AND MY BURDEN LIGHT. 



Among the objections to Christianity, per- 
haps none have greater weight than the strict-, 
ness of its precepts. None come so near our 
feelings. We can reason sedately about a doc- 
trine: but a precept demands instant compli- 
ance ; and the temptations of the world are so 
strong, that people are often more inclined to 
seek for a pretence to evade, than for a rule to 
follow. 

But now let us consider from whom these 
objections arise :-— always from bad men. Depend 
upon it, you never heard, a good man complain 
of the difficulties of religion. In short, you never 

card 
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heard any one complain of the difficulties of 
Christ's yoke, who had in earnest put it on. So 
that such objectors, you see, are unqualified 
judges. They cannot possibly know, whether 
Christ's yoke is light or heavy. They have never 
tried it. 

That Christ's yoke, which restrains our passions 
and appetites, should be irksome to men who 
have long run wiM in the habits of sin, is matter 
of no surprise. The wonder Would be, were it 
otherwise. 

Observe then — all the text means to assert, is, 
that they, who have put on Christ's yoke, and 
have had ,the resolution to accustom themselves 
to it, will not only find it easier than the yoke of 
sin, but in itself, also easy and pleasant. And 
this, I hope, will appear from considering, Jirst^ 
the precepts of the Gospel as reasonable, and 
iagreeable to the nature of man ; and, secondly^ 
from showing that we are sufficiently enabled to 
practise them. 

« 

FirsU the precepts of the Gospel are reasonable, 
and, agreeable to our nature. God means the 
happiness of all his creatures ; and if we take a 
view of the principal parts of our duty — of that 

ti 3 hard^ 
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hfir4 i/0k^ whicb Christ hy^ upop us -rr it wUI 
]iiqw the priwcijjiql p^rtj of qw dmi^y ar,^, t|i«l; 

vi^ 9ho^J4 ipv^ ipnjl p^y jGqcJ ^ i^i^t w€ slw>ul4 

be just and charitable to our neighbour rr- ^d 

temp^Atp wjtb J^egpf d ito x^uwdv^s. 

In itbe fe^t pl^e, with regard t© Q^)!^ it » 
trvip Hire areij in general, mud) more inclined to 
)pv$ ibe world; but if we tbipk justly, w/e mwrt 
think it is much more reasonable, and tending 
nifore fad) pwr to|^ine3?> to bye Gad. If indeed 
iy,e dp npt beUei^e in God, and a future state, it h 
^potfeer afi^r : w^e have tben nothing to do with 
any pf/ecieptB £^ this kind, but only to make tW 
most of this life, while we enjoy it ; being per^ 
3M<»de4 *hat when it 13 over, all is ovi^r, r^ But if 
iwe r^y do teJif^ye in God, that he made us-r- 
.tb^ he pr.eseirves m — that he gi v^es m (^vMy thing 
y9e enjoy*— *h.^ hp i^fi^rm^ u« -^ that he will 
hereafter call us to account — and will either re»- 
ward, or punish us, as we hav.e behaved well or 
^J rrrr if we believiB lUI this, it k certainly more rea- 
9f^^i» to place our a£Ssctions on this great and 
g^pd Being, than on any thing we meet with in 
thii fKorld* Tbj9 Qomparison at oiqice shews it. 

Every 
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Every thing in this world peri9hes; and can 
neitber insure our happiness here, nor give 113 the 
least hopes of it hereafter* God does both* 

Again, with regard to our neigM)our, it is 
reasonable surely, that we should be just to him ; 
because every kind of fraud destroys all the bonds ^ 
by which mankind are held together. It is rea^ 
sonable abo to be charitable to our neighbour; be- 
cause in every society there must be manype<^le9 
who, from various circumstances and misfor- 
tunes, have not the means of subsistence without 
the aid of others. It may also be our own case. 

Thus, again, the several duties we owe our« 
selves, 2Lre reasonable. Temperance is reasonable, 
because it is necessaiy to keep us in health. In- 
dustry is reasonable, because it is our duty to 
maintain oiir families. Contentment isreasonable, 
because discontent only makes us unhappy, with-i> 
out doing us any good : and so of all other vir- 
tues. — Of the reasonableness, therefore, of these 
things, and of their teudency to our happiness, 
there cannot well be any doubt But the force pf 
the objection, I presume, goes farther. Strict 
justice, common charity, and mere temperance, 
are not sufficient. Christianity enjoins us to do 
to otherSf as we would hceve them do tons ; which 

H 4 13 
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is more than strict justice ^ — to love our enemies^ 
which is more than common charity; and lo 
mortify our members upon earth, which is more 
than mere temperance. 

We allow all this : but now let us proceed a j 
step farther ; and see whether these things also 
are not reasonable^ and tend to our happiness. 

Suppose some friendly person should make you 
an ofFer of a large estate, upon the performance 
of certain conditions ; which conditions, at the 
same time, were absolutely necessary to qualify 
you for the enjoyment of this estate — were in 
your own power — and in all respects beneficial 
to you ; would it not, think you, be reasonable to 
perform these conditions, though they might put 
you to some little inconvenience ? And would 
not every body say, if you did not perform them, 
you were blind to your own interest; and not 
governed by the common rules of reason ? In 
short, is there one among you who would not 
gladly perform such conditions, to obtain a plen- 
tiful provision, even for the short time he lived 
in this world? 

Now, if you really believe in God — in the 
Christian religion— -in the redemption purchased 
for us by Christ — and in a future state of rewards 
and punishments, this is precisely the case. The 

Christian 
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Christiati religion has opened to you the know- 
ledge of a new world — a state of happiness be- 
yond what the heart of man can conceive ; and 
God hath promised you, through Christ, an in- 
heritance in this happy state, if you will qualify 
yourselves properly for it. 

But there are certain conditions, in this case as 
in the other, to be performed. This future world, 
we are assured, is aplace of infinite purity; and 
to prepare ourselves for it, it is necessary we 
should sit loose to the pleasures of this present 
world, and form ourselves, as the Apostle speaks, 
qfkr the pattern of heavenly thingS'^hsA we should 
copy after those perfections, and endeavour after 
that spirit, which was in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
For he came into the world to show us the way 
to heaven ; and to teach us that kind of temper, 
which mu^t qualify us for it. Hence, therefore, 
something more than strict justice and common 
charity are required of us. We must love our 
enemies — we must do good to them that hate us, 
and bless them that despitefiiUy use us, and perse- 
cute us. 

Thus you see, that common virtues would do 
very well, if we were intended only to live in this 
world : but as we are intended hereafter to live 

in 
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HI the, kingdom af lieav^n ^ and as more purified 
aflbotioas acs necessary to our living there, it is 
surely reasonable that we should obey those lavs, 
which teach us how we a^e to get there, and how 
we ariQ to Hve there* 

Have I made this matter qqite plain and easy 
to yeu ? *-**- that when Chrkit opened the kingdom 
ot' heaven to mankind, he es^pected from them 
better lives, more charily, more piety, and more 
devotion, dian if they had been only intimded to 
live in this wwld. As the Christian religion 
c^ena our views, it of eowse alters our motiv^es. 
Surely therefore you iiiust allow it to b<3 as J^e^^ 
sondble, and ccmdueive to your happiness, to per-^ 
form the conditions requined to obtain this hedf 
venly inheritance, as it would be to accept the 
conditions necessary to inherit a large estate -rrr 
that is, on a 8U{^sition, yau believed the reality 
of the one as firmly as you beli^ed the reality 
of* the othar. 

I shall now, therefoi^ proceed to show, whi(^ 
was the second foint I was t^ lay beibre yout that 
we are sufficiently enabled to perform the^e em^f 
ditions* 

FmsT, tiien, as Ood hath given us a reaaoiaable 

law, 
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\$m9 be Imth ^ik&wm m9de u» reasonable eiea* 
tm^ that w« linny aee the reasonahlene^i of tfais 
kw, nnd tlie mischi^' i>f transgrfissing k. The 
btmte sees x>nly jtba preaeftt time. Maa has the 
ppwef of reviewing the past;* and foreseeing the 
f»Xm^- By I'efleetion be gaips esperience from 
bj» mfn errprs^ mA fxom the errors of other?. He 
i«e9 the cQjasequeaice of his actions. He knows 
89 w^U$ /!§ If jut bad actually hi^penedt that such 
and such ^yils vnH ibliow amh and sueh. shul He 
VnoM^s^ if he l^oad aa icUe life, his family nmsl 
starve r-f that dnaikenness will ruin his health 
and his affiurs n— that if he ste^l, be ia in danger 
of the law. He knows also, if be be no); an iafi- 
d^» that ft life of pi^y vnA be rewarded hereafter } 
a)9id a life of wickedness piiiiHshed. 

Again, he feels, he has the power of doing a 
things or of not dping it H# can ^ther listen to 
bk Tj^omn ^and his ison^i^sce, when they inf<Mrm 
bim that m^ ^ thing is right) or he can listen to 
bis appetites, and passions, when th^ allure him 
to things, which are pleasant oidy. 

Thus far God Aloaigbl^jr ba'th enai)led us to go 
foy the force of tiiose natural powers, with which 
he hath entrusted us. But we must always re- 
men^ber, that ourown powers are of little vaJue 

in 
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in our spiritual contests with vice, unless aided by 
divine grace. When we talk, therefore, of our 
own power to refrain fropi sin, and do good ; it 
must always be undeMoodto mean by the assist- 
ance of the Holy Spirit of God. It is the true 
doctrine of the Grospel, that without God we can do 
nothing'^ but that with Mm all things areposstble. 
And hence it is chiefly, that Chris fs yoke maybe 
called easy^ because whatever our difficulties are 
in this state of trial in which God hath placed us 
his Holy Spirit Will always be ready proportionally 
to assist us. But our own endeavours are ne- 
cessary ; and prayer to God for his assistance is 
necessary. Without both these we cannot ex- 
pect it. For if we b^ God's grace, and neglect 
to use it — if we beg his assistance in mortifying 
our lusts and passions, and yet do not contribute 
our own endeavours, the Scriptures tell us, that 
God's Spirit will not always strive with man. He 
gives us the power to do what is right, because he 
is a just God : but he hath laid no restraint upon 
us, because he hath made us reasonable creatures. 
Thus Ithink it fully appears, that the Christian 
religion is both reasonable and conducive to our 
happiness ; and that we all are sufficiently enabled 
to ]practis6 it, first, by the use of our own reason ; 

and. 
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and, secondly, by the assistance of God's Holy 
Spirit. Christ's yoke, therefore, one should think, 
cannot be very difficult. 

But some may say, our Saviour himself has 
told us, that it is difficult — that. strait is thegate^ 
and narrow the wat/t that leads to life ; and that the 
Scriptures every where speak ofjightingj strivings 
wrestling, labouring and watching. And is there 
nothing difficult in all this? Is this the easyyoke^ 
and light burden which our Saviour promises ? . 
. In answer to this, let me remind you of what I 
mentioned at the beginning of this discourse, that 
it is all along supposed, if we have led wicked 
lives, the first setting out in a new course must 
always be attended with difficulties. Passions and 
appetites, that have long been unrestrained, will 
certainly be restless and uneasy, for want of their 
favourite objects : but this is not to be laid to the 
account of religion, but in fact to the want of it. 
Religion is indeed peace and happiness : but not 
till the habit of it is formed. A man is not to 
expect the peace of religion, till he become reli- 
gious. If you should .be asked, whether it were 
a difficult thing to make a clock ; or to play upon 
an instrument of music ; or to paint a picture ; 
How. would you answer such questions ? Why, 

it 



hh a Vay difikiUll thing i6 i^o^i WhtS? kiftWf 
nothing 6f thfe iri*tt«; bu« i&ia^<m whaliHWfe 
long practised these things, ii^hitig fs ^^tsatdf. li 
fe juit the Saittfe ift religion. Try it t tesoltrttely 
pfeWe¥lfei-e k it ; form thd h^t of it ift ymi 
hititt ; itid you Will fitid it ^s 6^sy to be teHgibbdj 
as it is to ittisike a durimis j^icic^ci of l^otkttiimhlp 
to those v^ho have been long accnstortied t6 it. 

But still it ttitist be reiiiertibeted, fliaS etett 
aftet the hdbit of religion is formed, our caite a*ld 
diiigetiee must be continued. Religion must 
never be it a stand; He Who is the ihost sewtris^ 
tftUSt take cafe lest he fall. Whew rtUf Savibiif 
therefore says his yoke is east/, he ddel^ not cA^i&H 
to siy it cah be borne Without any trouble. KS 
atn easy yokiy indeed, but still it is ^yoke ; tttiA 
We must live iti si Constant habit of cotifittnig 
wlthiti its discijiline ouf stubborti dispositions; 

whenever they ocfc^siorially, {*s i« too often the 

ease, Start from it. 

In eonclusioh from the WliOle, let me just addi 
that whatevei- diflSenlty thet^ m^y be in a religJi 
Otis coufse, there is much greater in i vidouS 
one. Erery sin is naturally attended with harm, 
danger, disghice, Ot ihwatd uneasinejijs : and^ a 

vicious 
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vicious life unless the heart be hardeued beyond 

feeling, must ever be followed either by the pangs 

of repentance on one hand ; or a miserable de* 

spairing death on the othen So thtit^ in short, 

the great difference between the difficulties of 

the religious man and the sinner, is just this. The 

difficulties of the religious man, we have seen, 

are in the beginning of his cdurse. But the longer 

he proceeds, the more satisfaction and happiness 

he feels. On the other hand, the enjoyments of 

the sinner, such as they are, are in the course of 

his sins : but the end is death, and destructibn. 

The cup of pleasure, while he drinks it, may be 

sweet and palatable — just as a cup of poison 

may be sweet and palatable while you drink it; 

but remember the consequence -^ it will infaU 

libly end in distress, agony, and death. 
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Luke, xxiii. 43. 



TO-DAY SHALT THOU BE WITH ME IN PARADISE. 



When our blessed Saviour was crucified, you 
know, two thieves were crucified with him. 
One of them was a reprobate. He died hardened, 
as we see many in these days, without any sense 
of religion. The other was of a diflferent dispo- 
sition. He had led, it is true, a bad Hfe ; but 
now, at the close of it, he repented; and ventured 
to address the blessed Jesus, in his dying hour, 
with a petition for mercy : Lord^ remember mCj 
when thou contest into thy kingdom. Jesus replied, 
in the words of the text. To-day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise. 

This 
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This passage hath affi)rded more consolatioa 
to the dying sinner, than perhaps any other in the 
whole Testament. Let us see how he applies it 
to his purpose. 

Let us suppose one of these unhappy men lying 
on his death-bed— his ill-spent life now winding 
up— nearly reduced to its few last hours. Amidst 
all the pains and distress of his disease, his 
alarmed conscience still more torments him. The 
world has now forsaken him. Its joys are oyer ; 
and all those guilty pleasures, for which he had 
given his soul, are now remembered with horror. 
Throwing his eyes around him, to catch a gleam 
of hope, he thus endeavours to console his sink- 
ing spirits: " It is true," he cries, " I have been 
a heinous sinner in the sight of God. — Now^ 
I fear I am on my death-bed — I feel nature 
" giving way — this world is over with me. — 
V What have I then to e;spect ? — ; I am ]:i[Qt aa 
^< infidel. I believe in God, though I seli^Q^ 
obeyed him. I believe in Christ, thou^-hi& 
Gospel had little effect upon me. — I f^oi: 
" heartily sorry for my sins — I truly repent^ pt 
** them. — Many greater sinners, I doubt not, 
" have been received to mercy. Bad as I have 
<< been, I cannot have been so bad as a con- 
: VOL. II. I " demned 
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** damned malefactor. The thief upon the cross 
'^ expressed sorrow for his sins in his last mo- 
<' ments ; and received an immediate assurance 
of mercy. Why then need I despair ? My sor- 
row is as great as his ; and with as mnch ear- 
«• nestness as he could do, J cry to heaven for 
*♦ mercy/* — Thus many a sinner consoles a 
dying hour ; and cherishes false^ hopes in the 
midst of circumstances the most alarming. 

As the case of the thief on the cross is thus 
one of the main pillars, which often supports the 
hope of a dying sinner, I shall, for your instruction 
to-day, j/?r^ show you that this particular case has 
no kind of relation to the usual circumstances of 
a dying Christian; and, secondly ^ I shall admonish 
you of the danger of a death -bed repentance. 

When the Christian religion was first preached 
to mankind, and persons of full age became con- 
verts to it; the great points, you know, insisted on 
were faith and repentance. Whoever professed 
his belief in Jesus Christ — that he was the Son 
of God and Saviour of the worldr-. renouncing 
at the same time his past sins, and resolving to 
lead a new life for the future, was forgiven. Thus 
our Lord himself forgave the sins of some persons 

on 
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on thBir conversion, of whose faith and repent* 
ance he was assured. Thus also hk disciples 
after hiioi exhorted their hearers to repent, and 
be baptized in the name of Jesus Chxkt,^ ihe 
remission of sins. -~ And thus Ananias tells St# 
Paul, on his conversion, to caise and be baptized^ 
and wash away his sins^ calling on the name qf 
the Lord. 

Now this kind of justification is somettmefl^ 
called in Scripture, justification byJaUh. For if 
one of these new converts had died immediately 
mi his professing his faith in Christ, by the Gos- 
pel covenant he must have been saved* 

This kind qfjustiflcation^ which relates only to 
the circumstances I have mentioned, hath perhaps 
led some well-disposed people to lay a stress on 
jusUfication through faith ahne^ which was never 
intended. Ko fakh without a holy life can ji^ 
tify such persons as have been brought up in the 
Christian religion —have long professed it — ^and 
have had many opportunities of an acquaintance 
with it. We read in the Gospel, that many in- 
deed without a holy life, would make their claim 
— tih^y would cry, Lordj Lcrd^ open to us-^ 
we have believed on thee, and hope to be saved 
by a profession of our faith. But we have the 

I 2 answer 
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answer on record : / know you not ; depart from 
me, aUyew>rkers of iniquity. 

Tl^us, then, it appears, that when men first em- 
bi^ced the Christian religion, and became truly 
penitent, they were immediately received to 
grace: but it was expected, that after they be- 
came Christians, they should live up to the reli- 
gion they had embraced. Their Saviour's blood, 
indeed, must finally make the atonement : but 
still to give that atonement effect, they were re- 
quired to lead good lives. 

Now from this you will see how little the case 
of the thief on the cross serves the purpose of 
those wicked people, who would apply it to a 
death-bed repentance. It. is probable, this mde- 
factor might have heard of Christ — of his mira- 
cles ; and of his pretending to be the Son of God, 
and Saviour of the world. It is probable, too, he 
had received some account of* the trial of Jesus, 
as he pronounced so positively, Thismanhath done 
nothing amiss. But from the manner of life which 
this malefactor had led, it is not likely he had had 
any opportunities of beipg an eye-witness of the 
great actions of Jesus — or indeed that he had 
attended much to any accounts of him, which he 
might accidentally Jiave received. The first time, 

9 therefore. 
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therefore, that he personally saw his Saviour, or 
had any opportunity of acknowledging him, we 
may reasonably believe, was at this time, when he 
wa» in the act of suffering for the sins of the world.^ 
In that 'awful hour the divine appearance of the 
blessed Jesus made such an impression on the 
hardened heart of this malefactor, that beatonce 
acknowledged his Saviour ; and, in a just sense of 
his own un worthiness^ rested his only hopes of sal- 
vation on the mercy of Jesus. All this is implied 
in his expiring expression, Lord^ remember me 
when thou comest mta thy kingdom. 

You see, then, that this penitent malefactor was 
expressly in the case of those, who were first cons- 
verted at their baptism. This was his firlst op- 
portunity. On the common terms, therefore, of 
the Gospel, this man was accepted: he was ac-* 
cepted on the sincerity of his faith and repent- 
ance ; and as he died before he had committed 
farther sin, he was saved. Had he led a bad life 
afterwards, his first justification would have sig- 
nified nothing. 

Let me explain this faither to you ("as it is a 
point of great consequence) by an easy compa- 
rison. Suppose any of you wanted to hire a la- 
bourer. If a man offer himself, whom you have 
reason<to believe able, and honest, you treat with 

I S him.. 
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him. He promises to do your work, and yoii 
aceept his promise. His good promises, if* you 
have reas^Qf to beHeve them sinc^re^ you consider 
as a sufficient assurance for your acceptance of 
him. But you find afterwards, that, notwithstand** 
mg hi» promise, he doesno^do your work. Wha£ 
step do you take then ? Do you keep him id ' 
your house, and continue to give him his wages 
in consequence of your first acceptance of him ? 
By no means. His promise might be a sufficient 
reason for you to try him. But if he n^lect your 
work, it is certainly no reason for you to keep hinu 

Justin this way God ac%:epts all his servants^ 
who, on their first admission into his holyreligion, 
{M-ofess their faith aUd promise obedience : but 
then he expects (as you see you yourself would in 
a like case,) that after they are admitted, they 
should do their buamess properly and be obedient 
to bb commands. 

As the privilege of remission of sins was thus 
annexed to the first profession of the Christian 
faith, many people in the old times c^the churchy 
would defer their baptism, and the public profes- 
sion of their faith, till their death-bed; thinkii^^ 
they should thus carry God's grace, and an as-* 
surance of salvation out of the world with thenu 
And so they might, if h had been the first <qppor« 

tunity 
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tunity they had had : but this, you see, was evi- 
dently a mere trick, and therefore totally dis- 
pleasing to God. It is plain, such people knew 
enough of the Christian religion, to have known 
better. The privilege of remission of mm^ wa» 
given to those only who sincerely embraced 
Christianity on their first hearing of it — not to^ 
those, who held back, after they had heard of it^ 
till it suited their own convenience to profess It. 

Having thus shown you, that this particular 
case of the thief on the cross hath no relation ta 
the ustcal circumstances of a dying Christian, I 
shall now endeavour to convince you, as I pro- 
posed, secondly J of the danger of a death«-bed 
repentance. 

A death-bed repentance is commonly indeed 
nothing more than the fear of damnation^ A man^ 
who hath run his course in wickedness, who finds- 
he can indulge the pleasures of sin no longer^ 
and now sees his death approaching, is naturally 
fearful, and distressed about his future state •**- 
unless indeed he be a wretch beyond all sense of 
feeding.^— And can he call this fear^ and this dis- 
tress by the name of repentance? We have not the 
least ground for supposing, such repentance will 
be considered in the sight of God as true repent- 
ance. —When meu^rst professed the Gospel, we 

I 4 have 
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have just seen they were accepted ; and whatever 
siiis they had been guilty o^befiyre they were ac- 
quainted with the Gospel, those sins were forgiven. 
But after they became Christians, they were then 
either to lead holy lives j or, if they sinned, they 
could expect no salvation, unless by repentance 
they entirely changed both their hearts and lives. 
And this is the only notion of repentance, which 
the Holy Scriptures are acquainted with. 

Now to such repentance as this, where sin is 
forsaken, and through faith in Christ a change of 
heart and life ensues, God hath every where pro- 
mised forgiveness. Even the greatest isinner may, 
on good grounds, hope for the mercy of God. 
But there must be a change of heart and life, of 
which God is the sole judge. 

And can the dying sinner, who repents only 
on his death-bed, produce this evidence of his 
sincerity ? Can he say, he hath forsaken his sins» 
when he knows in his conscience, that his sins 
have forsaken him? Can he say, he hath repented 
of those sins, when he knows his life, to the very 
last dregs, hath been dedicated tohis lusts? Or can 
he say, his sorrow now proceeds from an abhor- 
rence of wickedness, when he well knows, this sor- 
row never possessed him^ till the possibility of sin- 
ning 
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ning was now over, and he was within sight of 
damnation? Be you yourselves the judges. Should 
any of you have a child, who had been very 
faulty, and you had over and over rebuked him ; 
had explained his duty to him ; and expostulated 
with him in the tenderest manner, but still to no 
purpose. Your kind advice and forbearance 
have no effect — the child continues sullen, or 
hardened— the fault is again and again com- 
mitted. At length you determine to try seve- 
rity. Then his sorrows begin to flow plentifully 
-^then he repents of his fault, and promises the 
strictest obedience for the future. But can you 
be so far imposed on, as to believe his sorrows 
arise from any thing but fear ? This is just the 
idea of a common death-bed repentance. Alas ! 
alas! for those who trust in such penitence as 
this ! No minister of the Gospel can take upon 
him to say, that such penitence will be accepted 
by God. 

You will ask, then. Is there no hope for the 
wretched sinner, now lying on his death-bed ? 
Must he despair of God's forgiveness, and give 
himself up for lost ? 

God forbid, that any minister of the Gospel 
should terrify the last momelits even of the most 

haidened 
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hardened sinner with thoughts of despair ! God's 
mercies are great» and we know not their bounds* 
God may see sincerity in a death-bed repentance 
though we have no right to judge. He may see 
the penitent so far <;onvinced of ^n, that, however 
long his life should run afterwards, he would 
always abhor it But, indeed, my brethren, I 
fear this is a very uncommon case. We seldom 
see sicl^ness, at least I have seldom seen it, draw 
jod a change of life. The sinner hath generally 
returned, after his recovei'y, to his old habits. 
All, therefore^ that a minister of the: Gospel can 
say, is this, that Gt>d hath no where promised in 
the coven^t oi grace, forgiveness to any repent- 
ance but what is followed by a holy life; and 
if men are saved, after a course of wickedness^ 
on a death-bed repentance, they are not saved 
according to any known conditions of the Gos- 
pel* What mercies God may have in reserve for 
sinners, we know not. All we do know is, that 
if we are saved without faith, and good lives, we 
must be saved by uncovenanted grace. 

What I have said, my brethren, I hope will 
convince you, that the example of the penitent 
thief affords no encour^ement to any sinner, 

who 
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who may be inclined to trust for mercy to a 
death-bed repen^tice. His case, you see, is very 
different from the case of any of you, who live ill 
a Christian country, and have, or may have, the 
instruction of the Gospel when yoU please. If^ 
indeed, you had never heard of Christianity till 
you were dying, and then embraced it heartily, 
and made steady resolutions of obeying it, from 
being convihced of its purity, I doubt not but 
God would accept ytm^ as he accepted the thief 
on the cross. But, as the case now stands, de- 
.pend upon it, the only thing you have to trust 
to, is faith in your blessed Saviour, evidenced 
by a good life. 

Trust not to a death-bed repentance. God 
knows your hearts, though you perhaps know 
them not. You may fancy in a dying hour, you 
feel a sincere repentance j but God may know 
there is no sincerity in it — that you are not dis- 
gusted at your sins, but afraid of the punishment 
of them — and that, if this terror were once over, 
you and your sins would again get acquainted. 
What would become of justice, think you, in 
this world, if the judge should forgive every cri- 
minal, who should make promises of amend- 
ment ? Would he not be called a weak and cre- 
dtilous lAagistrate ? 

At 
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At all events, then, trust not a thing of such 
importance as the salvation of your souls, upon 
so uncertain a point. You have it yet in your 
power to repent, by amending your lives. Take 
that method of obtaining God's favour ; and may 
God of his infinite mercy, through Christ, give 
you grace to consider it as the only method you 
can take — the only way of receiving that com- 
fortable promise in a dying hour, To-day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise. 



SERMOJf 
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Samuel, ill. 10. 



SPEAK, LORD, FOR THT SERVANT HEARETH. 



These were the pious words of the prophet 
Samuel, then only a youth, on his receiving a 
message from the Lord. They imply his entire 
readiness to obey the commands of God, in what- 
ever way those commands should be made known 
to him. To him they were conveyed in a vision 
^— a mode of conveying the commands of Grod, 
which hath ceased since the establishment of the 
Gospel. But there are various other ways, in 
which the Almighty speaks to man. In the 
following discourse I shall point out to you some 
of the principal of them ; and shall conclude with 
a few observations, which the subject suggests. 

In the first place, God speaks, to us in the 
"works of his creation. It is true, these mighty 

works 
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works have neither speech nor language; but 
their voices are heard by every attentive ear; 
and their sound is gone out into all lands. 

With what a voice of power does that great 
Being speak, in creating the earth ; in pouring 
the seas around it; in spreading out the hea- 
vens, like a curtain, over it ; in filling it with 
innumerable creatures, all suited exactly to their 
several stations ; in creating the sun to warm it 
into fruitfulness ; to give it light and heat, day 
and night, summer and winter ! 

Sometimes this great Being speaks to us in an 
awful and terrible voice. His lightnings dart 
around ; his thunder rolls over our heads ; tk^ 
storm is up ; the forest bows bdbre it ; and the 
sea, impelled by its force, overpasses its bounds. 

At other times God speaks to us in a kind and 
gende manner. The sun shines ; the air is ^oft 
and refresbix^ \ the rain descends in moistening 
lAiowers; the earth gives its increase; and all 
nature smiles with joy. 

But how are we aflfected by these different 
voices of God? When God speaks to us in the 
grand works of creation^^when we see every 
thing around us brought into being, and conti- 
nually preserved by his over«^ng providence, 

^ are 
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are we humbled in our own eyes? do we adore 
with reverence that power, in whom we tiotf end 
mwe^ and have ottr being? <lo we commit ouiw 
sdves entirely to his gracioas^ government ? do 
we submit rel^iously to all his dispensaticMis ^ 
and assure ourselves, that that God, who governs 
all nature, is abundantly able to govern our littie 
affiiirs? 

Again, when we hear the voice of this mighty 
God, in storms, in thunder, in earthquakes, do 
we stand in awe of that Bemg, in whose hands 
BTe all these vast convulsions c^ nature? I mean 
not that we should tremble like guilty criminals;^ 
but are we under that sort of fear which David 
describes, when he bids us stand in awe^ and sm, 
not? Do we live under that sort of fear of the 
power of an Almighty God which will secure us 
from wilfully offending him ? We are apt enough 
to irtand in awe of any powerful person, in whose 
neighbourhood we may chance to Uve. What 
reverence, then, is due to Almighty God ? Re- ' 
member the words (^ Christ, and how stroi!^ty 
he enfiwces the idea. Fear not man, 'who can 
destroy this body, and qfkrweards has no inore ^hxt 
he can do; hutjbarhm *mho can destroy both soul 
andbodyinheil. 

Again, 
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Again, when God speaks to us in his goodness 
—when he speaks to us in refreshing rains» in 
fruitful seasons, and in plentiful harvests^— -when 
the world smiles, and we enjoy its prosperity, do 
we gratefully thank God for all the worldly bless* 
ings he bestows ? Are our hearts softened into 
love and duty? are they opened towards our 
fellow-creatures ? or do we take God's blessings 
as things of course, consume them merely on 
ourselves, or perhaps think them only our due ? 

But still in the works of creation God spake 
to the heathen of old. To us he farther speaks 
by the Scriptures. Here he speaks in plainer Ian* 
guage. He opens to us the great truths of religion, 
the wonderful work of our redemption by Christ, 
and the blessing of life and immortality brought 
to light by the Gospel. Here, too, we have our 
duty to God, our neighbour, and ourselves, dis- 
tincdy set forth. With regard to God, we are 
instructed to love him with all our hearts; to trust 
in him; to cast our cares upon him ; in every things 
by prayer and suppUcafiony to make our requests 
known unto him. With regard to our neighbour, 
we are instructed to love him as ourselves; to do 
to others as we should wish them to do to us; to put 

(may 
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moofg lyings and speak eoery man the truth; to 
defraud no man iri any matter;' and to be kindly 
(j^eHoned one to anoiher xviffi brotherly hoe.-^ 
With reg^ard to ourselves, we are instructed to 
abstain from feshly lusts, which war against the 
soul ; fom rioting and drunkenness ; from flffn* 
nets cmd foolish tdlMng; to be content with such 
things as we hwoe; to withdraw from such as walk 
disorderly, knowing 4hat a little leaven leaveneth 
the whole tump. If, in our perverseness, we mis- 
interpret the voice of God speaking to us in the 
works of creation ; in the Scriptures, we have the 
voice of God speaking to us in a language so 
plain, that we can hive no excuse for trans- 
gression* ^ 

I 

Besides speaking to us in the works of crea- 
tion, and in the Holy Scriptures, there is still 
another way in which God speaks to us, and 
that IS by our consciences. Hitherto Grod speaks 
only by external objects ; but conscience speaks 
from within. We turn our eyes often from the 
works of creation:' we throw our Bibles often 
behind us ; but conscience flies in our faces, and 
will be heard. Heard in some degree it will be 
always ; but we are at option whether we will 

VOL. II. K attend 
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fttt«iid to its cetttofiilraitoes. Tber^ at«'pfoflt^ 
gftt« p«^e who faua«a their conuctences by 
wldkedatiia»> tiU th^j will re»KmstF«tte oo kssg^^ 
Sudh pe^fo m the high care^ of yU^^w^ 
l^en to nothiDgir To tiiem we {Mremb uOt^ it 
iii utovailiQg* 

Soine erect ^^omcience Into a court of j«Bstiocw 
It ifif c«rlwqjy ntj^wied with e^vcral of the saac^ 
timjSi of gQvwttmduti But i» nvbatevcsr Jigbt we 
QQmid&r it^ still we 8hoijddi!e${iectit as tbe voice 
of God, 

V B»t vfheu ipe call co^ddcnce the voice of God, 
me irast<H]|ilceive it to he an i{)fcan»ed<ionscieoce» 
Aj»itni9f<>rmed conscieoce will cynly mialead. We 
are not, however, speaking of such infocmatkm 
as is necessary to distinguish nice cases ; but of 
such comKKH) notices of right md wrostg as 
every ma«'i» couwienco in a Chrislaan coujatiy 

i» able to obtai»» 

; Ave ym meditating ^ome scbeme of fraud or 
villaay ? listeii to die friendly advice of coa-. 
science., It will teU you bow wickedly you we , 
ft^ut to act-^bow lit»ie you; gain^how much 
pHk lewt Checks i^vu tbe critne iu its first 
«eixc^tien, and hesitate awlule before you com* 
pj^e it with a deed* 

Are 
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Are yau contriving some scheme of unlawftil 
pleasure ? Before 3Z10U complete your wicked con* 
ception with a deed, attrad a moment to your 
conacienceu It will hold up to/ you a glasa^ in 
wbidi you will see all your eis^dted pl^awrd 
inverted ; and in its room^ disgraoe^.infamy^and 
disease. 

Thus also you may check the oath> the lie» 
the ^wd jest^br any other wrongness. There is 
always time enough between the conception and 
the utterance to listen to conscience. A: iqqh 
ment ia sufficient.: . > 

Having thus shown you in. how many ways 
God i^eaks tons, I shall add a few observations 
from thq whole.^ 

hn the first plaae, we have every reason to ac« 
knowledge the wonderful goodness of God in 
shaking to us in so.many ways. As a kind filther 
tries every method with his ehUdren, and ialka 
to them sometimes in one kind of language^ sod 
sametimes in another-^^indulging them-^in-i 
stijucting them-H^sweetening his instructions with 
promisies, or enfiurcii^ them with tfareatenings--^ 
so does God speak to us in various ways, to 
draw us, if possible,, to obedience^ Some may 

k2 be 
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be more affected by what they see . before theii^^ 
eyes : to these he displays the wonders of crea-^ 
lion; By his power he instructs them what they 
have toj^ar— by his ^oo^^ne^^ what they have to 
hope ; and thus, by degrees, they begin to feel 
religious truth*— Others, again, may be more 
affected by hearing the wonders of redemption 
displayed in the Scriptures, and the infinite kind- 
ness of God to fallen sinners. They may be 
softened by the sufferings of a dying Saviour, 
and brought by generous feelings to a just sense 
of religion : while many may admire the noble 
examples of virtue they find ii;^tlie. Scriptures 
united with the purest prec^if^. ' But still, if 
both their ears and eyes are shut, God speaks to 
them once again by the voice of conscience. 
Here the awful warnings of God are brought 
home. If men will ndther see nor hear, it is 
possible they may feel. The voice of conscience 
made FeUx tremble, and struck horror into the 
heart of Iscariot.— Thus the goodness of God 
is shown by speaking to mankind in these several 
ways, that in some way every man may be 
afl^ted. The pious man is affected by all. 

The next observation I shall itnake, is, that the 

ingratitude 
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ingratitude of man, in not listening, is as won- 
derful as the goodness of God in speaking. '. We 
do not wonder, that wicked men, who have, 
formed vile habits, and have long lived in tliose 
habits, should turn a deaf ear to God's voice ; 
but it is wonderful that thei/ should be inatten- 
tive to it, who mean to be thought serious peo- 
ple. One should suppose, that in whatever way 
the gre^at God of* heaven should vouchsafe to 
speak to man, he should attend; whereas, in 
fact, we are readier to listen to any voice 
than the voice of God. The voice of plea- 
sure seduces us — the voice of business misleads 
us — the voice of idle company carries us aside. 
We are ready, on a thousand occasions, to say to 
the world and its temptations^ Speak, for thy 
servants hear : while the voice of God, speaking 
in the grand works of creation, in the Holy 
Scriptures, and in our own consciences, is often 
unheard, or heard with little attention. If ex- 
perience did not show us daily instances of this 
inattention and ingratitude, the wonder would 
exceed belief. 

The last observation I shall make, is^ that one 
way still remains^ besides those I have already 

K S mentioned^ 
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mentioxted^ in which God will speak. At that' 
awfiil tinie, when he calls us all into judgment^ 
ai^d pronounces sentence upon us, he will speak 
in another manner than he has yet spoken. He 
will then speak in his justice. In this world God 
speaks to us by his poiveTf his msdom^ and his 
goodness; butnotyet by his final justice. While 
we live in this world, Gt>d allows us a choice. 
We iDSLy listen to his voice, or not» as we please : 
we have our option. But in the next world 
that option will be over. God will speak ; aiul 
we milst hesiu 

; Let us, therefore, take warning in ttme^ ist 
us listen to God's gracious Vdice in this world, in 
whatever way he is pleased to spes^ to us^ that 
W6 may avoid the consequences c^ that awful 
yeice, which we must listen to in the next ; and 
which, if we obstinately p^&st in our disobe« 
dience^ we may turn from the vwce of kind ad* 
monition, into a ^ntence of c(>ndemnation. 
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THE SECRET OF THE LORD IS WITH THEM THAT 

FEAR HIJWU 



___ • ... I 

These words seem to imply some spiritual set- 
4;ret, which every one cannot find out» and which 
is to be found out only by those,, who fear the 
Lord. And yet^ at the same time» it appears to 
be a secret \eiy opea to every one^ — Let us exar 
mine this seeming contradiction* Let \i&^ firsts eur 
^ire what this secret Is y secoTuHy, why it is called 
a secret ; and, thirdly y how it is to be found out. 

We enquire, Jirst^ what this secret is. — Now,, 
from the tenor of the psalm, from which the text 
is taken, this great secret appears to be nothing 
more than the well-known truth, that the liapph- 
ness (fman consists in the fear q^ God: and in- 

K 4 deed 
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deed we shall find this truth inculcated among 
the first pieces of instruction in every religious 
book we meet \nth. It is the subject of the mi- 
nister's discourse — of the father's advice — and 
of the tutor's lectures. Even the heathen phi- 
losopher, though he could not so well inform us, 
in what the happiness of man consisted, kn^w 
enough of this secret to be convinced, that it did 
not consist in the enjoyment of the things of 
this world. 

In the writings of the Old Testament this se- 
cret is very clearly revealed. Holy Job, in the 
beginning of the nineteenth chapter, shows how 
well he was acquainted with it, nxihen the candle 
qfthe Lord shone upon his head — when he walked 
hy its light — and when the secret qfthe Lord was 
upon his tabernacle. — David's acquaintance with 
this secret is shown in numberless passages of his 
psalms ; and Solomon bas written almost a whole 
book on the subject. 

Again, when we open the New Testament, this 

great secret appears to be unfolded still more 

plainly. There almost in every page we are 

' more or less assured, that the paths of religion 

are alone the paths of happiness. 

Fewer words might have shown, that this great 

9 secret. 
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secret, which. is only that the happiness of man' 
amsiUs m the fear ofGod^ hath been known and 
witnessed to by all in every age, who pretended to 
•religion. Whence comes it, then, that David CjO/frit 
a secret? It seems so far from being a secret^ that 
no truth can be more generally acknowledged^ 
This is tht second point I proposed to considet* 

Now there are two ways of acknowledging a 
truth. Nothing is , more common than to ac- 
knowledge a truth, and yet suffer that truth to 
make no impression upon us. In that case, the 
truth in fact is not acknowledged. Do you act 
upon it?-r-No.— -Then you only talk about it. 
Thus you sometimes hear a man talk. about pru- 
dence, while he is squandering his estate } and 
cant about religion, while every action of his life 
is a breach of its precepts. 

We have a strong instance in the case of Judas 
Iscariot, of a man's possessing a truth, which has 
no influence upon his actions. Judas took great 
offence at the person who anointed our Saviour's 
head with a rich ointment. So precious a com- 
modity, said he, might have been sold for a con- 
siderable sum, and given to the poor. From such 
^ speech, one should have thought the charitable 

disposition 
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dfopo6itkm Of Jttdu ifloWed out more thfia that of 
any of hi6 if6Uoi»'di«fdpli». But we «b rahsttokctu 
It WAS ft fteutimetit^ that came duly from his lipis t 
hUh^n weVer llgit it. We read in the next 
vefie^' thiat be had« in fkct« ho regard for the 
poort bM wm a f^defi tatd carHed Ae bagf 
whidh bife wished to fill a» much as he couId» 



that he might convert it to his own use» 

Thu6 M^ are ever ready to acknowledge^ that 
we taught to trust in God, rather than in the 
WoiM^ fer Mir happiness $ but we acknowledge 
It bfKm eilty^ a» Judas did the vktae of xdiarity } 
it tM^es oAly fhdFm idur iipi t it does not influence 
our aetittnii A^ when tills is the caste, how^ 
ever we fnay imj^ose on ourselves^ we certaidl})' 
have not gotten at the ^tret cftke lan-d.^^T^^ 
a view of mankind in general t (1 do not mea» 
the abandoned part of mankind^ for thej are out 
of the question, but Of those who pretend to re- 
ligiotl) ; and you Will too often see them engaged 
in all the business, the bustle^ or pteasures of lilis^ 
and little else going fbrward ftom morning ttU 
night* And yet many of tbem are very decent 
pi^le^^ mighty religious ; and go constantly to 
tchnrch. It is a pity they cannot find out the 
secrelt of the Lord^ In such company> however, 

we 
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we need ndt se^ it.«^L^ us tiien look for it 
among the vnae, the thought&H ^nd the prud^nt^ 
Under a serious deportment^ ^nd the demureliess 
of religion, still ive «ee such fa i^nstant attention 
to worldly happiness«^^i90 mu<ih anxiety about 
worldly good^r^so much fear And distress, about 
woridiy evil*-** that it is beyond the powte of 
charity to suppose this heave^y secret is pet^ 
fictly discovered even here^ 

But v& the truest ccmviction £n tlus ^nt mu6t 
arise from ourselves*^ instead ^f looking into 
the practice of others, and supposkig ^hat th^ 
feel, leti» isxakKiitteour ownbreAsts^ aild obsteve 
^trhat sympMms we find theif e of having di&toov- 
lekred this gteiat sedret. 

In some happy toometat, when ybur heart re^ 
|oic^s-^ when your spirits are raised beyond their 
coknmon level—* ask yourselves whatitis that gites 
you so much joy ? Is it, that you feel the trans- 
ports of religion ? Is it the testimony of a good 
coiliscience, that raises in you the joyful hop^ of 
acceptance with God ? Is it the contemplaticm of 
those joys, which eye hath not $eei% rwr ear hem'di 
ii— 'Or is it (let us examine feidiy) is it the expect- 
ation of success in some woddly business ? or the 
expectation of pleasure or profit from the grati- 
fication 
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fication of some passion ? or perhaps from the in** 
dulgence of pride or vanity, on hearing of some 
little applause that has been given you ? If these 
are the things which give us the highest ]oj, we 
may be assured the secret of the Lcfrd is yet a se* 
cret to us. Worldly things, no doubt, may give 
us pleasure : that is not the question. ;But if we 
feel little or no. pleasure from heavenly things— >- 
if OUT chief and highest joi/f at all. times, arises 
from worldly things — then it is that we may be 
convinced, we have not yet gotten hold of the 
secret qf the Lord. ^ 

So again, with regard to the afflictions, as .well 
as the pleasures, of life ; no doubt they often caU 
upon us, and very allowably, for grief. It would 
be unnatural to be unaffected with many of our 
own calamities, or the calamities of others. God^ 
who gave us the passion, allows the proper indul- 
gence of it. — But, on the other hand, if we know 
no kind of sorrow, but this worldly sorrow — if we 
indulge it to excess— -if we listen to no spiritual 
consolation — if our sins and misconduct in life 
give us little distress in the comparison — if we 
never feel ourselves unhappy, because we. cannot 
rise to such heights of piety as we could wish, but 
centre all our grief in some worldly affliction — 

then 
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then we may justly pronounce, that in our sor- 
rows as well as in our joys, we have not yet found 
out the secret of the Lord. — I might carry these 
researches into our own hearts still farther; but I 
have said enough to show, why David calls this 
great truth a secret though it is universally ac- 
knowledged. ^ 

There are some, however, to whom the holy 
prophet tells us, the secret qf tJic Lord is really 
known* This brings me to the third part of my 
discourse, in which I shall show, how we may 
really find out the secret of the Lord. 

From what hath been said, we have an easy key 
to unlock it. Sincerity in our practice, founded 
on Scripture precepts, is the true means of discoy- 
ering it. He who turns his religious knowledge 
into religious practke; who, opposing all the al- 
lurements of the wo]^}d, fears the Lord in earnest, 
and in sincerity ob^s him, has found out this 
secret. Let us then see in what manner he 
finds it out. 

In the first place, he reads the Scripture, not as 
a business of course — not because he has set him- 
self a task to read such a portion of it every day— 
but with a real intention to compare his life with; 
it, and make it the rule of his thoughts, words, 

and 
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and actions. Thus, for instance^ he reads that 
humility is a great Christian virtue. It is men- 
tioned^ net in one, but in various parts of Scrip* 
ture ; and confirmed by several examples; Her 
immediately therefore calls his actions to account^ 
and compares them with what he reads. Am I 
truly> says he, this humble-minded man? Have 
I reoHy a low opimon of my own attainments 
and advantages ? Do I seriously consider, that I 
have nothing, and am nothing, but what I am 
indebted for to God? Do I never show instances 
of pride, in breaking^out into improper language 
and behaviour to my inferiors ? or feel any thing 
like envying or coveting the possessions of a pros- 
perous neighbour ?— Thus by examining his own 
thoughts, and actions — proving them by Scrip- 
ture — and living up to his knowledge, he finds 
out the secret of the Lord in this instance. His 
heart is humbled and amended. 

Then, again, he finds himself instructed in 
Scripture not to love the world — to use, but not 
to abuse it — to be a ^tew^rrfonly of the talents, 
which his Lord has put into his hands. Under 
snch instruction he is moderate in his indul- 
gencies— moderate in his expences — and always 
afraid of any gratification, which terminates onl;^ 

t9t 
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in himself'^ as he kno^ws thk may give bim a love 
fcxr the world, of disable hiito from using hia 
talents as he ought for the good of others* In 
this part^ular also he has llpiuiid oat the secret qf 
ike Lord ; for he regulates his actioaa by what 
he r^ads« 

Again, he finds himself ordered in Scriptuire to 
<ast all his care upon Qod. Do I,, aayahe tohim-. 
self, follow this instruotioQ? Can I meet the little 
inconveniencies an4 acoidenta of life, without 
heing fretted? or the7ea.laifflicticuis.0f it, without 
being overwhelmed i Do I fully trust in Gpod, as 
the giver, and taker away, of all eiuiihly tfaii^s ? 
My fortune is deeply injured by an aeddent I 
«ould not prevent -<^ I have lest my friend, the 
<M)mpanion of my life. Can I say ffomniy heart, 
It is the Lord, let Mm do whatseemsA bim good* -^^ 
If be can, he has found out that great secret, 
which will be a balm in all his distresses. 

Thus again the Scriptures open to him the 
redemption of the world by Christ. If he is con- 
vine^ of this great truth, he receives with pioua 
conviction every thing contained in this holy 
revelation. He acknowledges, and bewails, the 
dominion of sin, on which the whole scheme of 
Christianity is founded ; and piously trusts for 
pardon only in the merits and atonement of his 

blessed 
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blessed Redeemer. His own good works, thoiigU 
necessary, in obtaining the benefit of Christ's 
atonement, are merely in themselves, he knows^* 
of no value in securing his salvation; Listead of 
enquiring into the difficulties of the great work 
of* redemption, in which his reason will always be 
lost; he takes to his heart the divine comforts it 
ofiers — dwells chiefly on its saving truths — and. 
thus unlocks the secret of the Lord. 

In the same way he considers his whole duty 
to God— ^ his neighbour, and himself. Prayer to 
God — trust in him— -a reliance on his promises 
— resignation to his will — an upright conduct to 
all mankind^-*- doing to others, as he would have 
them do to him —a readiness to oblige, and assist 
-^ mildness — gentleness — contentment, and 
every virtue, which others too often satisfy them- 
selves with settling in their heads, he mixes with 
the daily offices of life ; and in all these instances 
finds out the secret of the Lord. 

Since then, my brethren, we must find out the. 
secret of the Lardy if we wish to make our religion 
of any value, let us never rest till we have made 
ourselves master of it. We all, even the meanest 
amongst us, have abilities to find it out, would we 
only employ them. Let us then endeavour to find 

what 
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iwhat it is^ that chiefly prevents our mtking this 
discovery, — The world —the world— our attach- 
^ments to the world, and its delusions, are the 
great obstacles, which lie. at the bottoinofour 
hearts. Let us arm ourselves therefore against 
these delusions, by considering that we all, even 
the youngest amongst us, stand on the very edge 
of another world. How soon we may drop into 
it, is one of those secrets of the Lord, which we 
^ can never discover. But it is of no consequence, 
if we make ourselves masters of these other secrets 
of the Lord, of which I have been discoursing. 

Nature is full of wonders ; but among all the 
strange things, which pass before our eyes, nothing 
is so strange, as that a rational creature placed 
between two worlds — one of which is to last only 
a few years and the other to all eternity — should 
yet despise the latter, and fix all his affections, 
' and all his hopes on the former. — But however 
wonderful this is, we all know it is often the 
case ; and that it is this, which locks up from us 
the secret of the Lord. 

Let us then, my brethren, endeavour to see 
the world in its true ligh^; and with the best 
exertion of our faith, compare its vanities and 

VOL. II. L follies 
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fdUie? with an eternal weight of glory. -^ This wDl 
qnabl^ us to fin4 out this great secret; and not 
QQly W$ hut will prove by our finding it out, that 
yr« »rQ among those whojear tke^ Lord. 
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Matthew, v. 19. 

whosoever shall break one of these least 
commandments, and shall teach men so, 
he shall be callep the least in the king- 
dom of heaven, 



Our blessed Saviour, in his sermon on the 
mount, had carried the precepts of religion higher 
than they had been carried by the Jewish inter- 
preters : but lest the people should suppose he 
was detting up a religion in opposition to th^ 
law of Moses, he tells them, that every tittle^of 
that law should be fulfilled — its preceps were 
confirmed by Christianity — and its types and 
ceremonies completed in himself. Whoever there- 

L ^ fore. 
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fore, said he, shall treat these least commandments 
— meaning chiefly the ceremonies of the Jewish 
law — with disrepect, shall be least in the kingdom 
of heaoen^—thdit is, as the expression signified, 
shall be unfit to receive the Gospel — he has not 
been introduced to it in that convincing manner, 
which he might have been by the typical repre- 
sentations of the law. 

Notwithstanding, however, this may be the im* 
mediate meaning of the text, it may, without any 
force, be extended into a more general one. It 
may apply to any person who shall think it enough 
to be exact in great points, but not in small — 
who avoids great sins but indulges in little sins — 
and who not only does these things himself, but 
teaches his neighbour by his example to do them 
also. 

"^ ' More or less, no doubt, we are all sinners. The 
best of us cannot avoid the biieaCh of these small 
commandments. But he is the guilty person, who 
commits them with his eyes open. — In the fol- 
lowing discourse, therefore, I shall show yqUf^rst, 
the guilt that attends even the least sins, when 
we allow the commission of them -—and, secondlj/, 
the mischief of leading others into them by our 
example. 

And, 
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And, first, let us cQnsider,.that.the least jsiaV if 
we;commit it with our eyes open, is'^uaUy a.cop- 
tempt of God's law, as the greatest, thoug^>ltJs 
not of so malignant a nature. The. same aatbo- 
rity that forbids perjury, forbids swearing. . Ifjou 
have a regard for Gojd, you will.^^b^ey him in both 
cases. If you do not, it.is plains that in one 
case, you have some other fear, upon you. -r^.you 
are afraid of the law^ and therefore wo]Aperfurjfj 
but in the other case, you are under no sUch fear; 
and therefore swear without scruple. ' The; fear 
of God is plainly no restraint in either ca$0. ' - 

Again, the pernicious nature of little :9i|iS/a|H- 
pears, if we consider them, as carrying pn^;a9)it 
were, the trade of wickedness*^ la the cpfiimerce 
of the world we must have small monay>.as ^eU 
as pieces of a- larger value. And indeed thes^ 
smaller pieces generally carry on the briskest part 
of the traffic. They are in every body's pocket, 
and always at hand foe every little purchase. 
— Thus it is with sin. Little sins are always 
ready to carry on tlie trade of iniquitj^ ; which^ 
without them^ would often be interrupted. Iti^ 
not every man,, that dares commit murder^ <x 
adultery, or open theft ; but numbers of me^i 
have their oath to swear,, their commodious lie to 

J. 3 tell. 
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teU« of thdr little trick to over^reach an inad- 
^vertent ndghboun All these things carry on the 
tirade^ and circulation of sinning ; and keep the 
fipirit of wickedness alive. 

€iitisrder^ farther, thatlittle sins generally make 
uj) in ntttnber^ what they want in weighty and 
bring up the account in the end as roundly against 
yoti. Ydur^oiisdencey perhaps, will not allow you 
to liTB in tt course of downright drunkenness ; or 
to talk blasphemy t but you allow yourself, with- 
out scruple in drinking, now and then, to excess 
—in loone discourse --^ or occasionally in taking 
Odd^s tiattie in Vain. To all these things you pay 
no atf^tidti t or if you condescend to excuse 
theth, they are among youruruwoidable infirmities: 
iknd if they were among your unaooidable infirm^ 
tk$^ii were Well. But make yourself assured of this 
|)6int : for if you have the power to avoid these 
infirmities^ they will surely be registered against 
you ; and may make a melanciioly sum on the 
^hole, however small you may consider each jpar* 
Hcular. Whftt would you say to your debtor, if 
on calling him to account, he should tellyou, 
that none of the articles against him y^ere large 
sums <-^ and therefore be hoped you would con- 
sider the debt of little consequence. Could you 

keep 
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keep your cottnteiMttice at so ridiojuloui b plM? 
Ot if you Avet^ disposed to be Beriousi would not 
you put him in mind, that leveral miaU siiniii 
might give the same amount as one lai^e aom ? 
To make us guard with greater oaution against 
little ofitences, let us reflect^ how veiy difficHfilt it; 
is to give men a true notion of their danger from 
them. A great crime oondemns itsdf } but a 
little traD^ression is often an object too small fm 
the eye of conscience^ and eacapea notice;. The 
mat)^ for instance^ who should be taken in a 
theft, or should peijure himself in a court of 
justice, would be sel^coHvicted* He tould have 
no excuse. But Imw Diafiy of us injure our 
neighbour's chatacteri and peace of tnind^ and 
yet nevet give outtiel vet the least concern about 
the matter ! And does it not, think you^ show the 
gtieat dangei" of little sins, when we thus commit 
theitt, almost without knowing we commit them? 
If, through negligence, we Sii£fer them to become 
familiar wiUi us, are we excusable^ do yoa sup- 
pose^ if we commit them at last without thinkihg 
about them? Through whose fault did webecome 
thuis familiar with them? If we had sufibred oqc 
consciences to have been a little more tender at 
first, we should not afterwards have been so cal- 

h 4f Ions. 
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Ibus. ' Thn9 by iai^ecting these least commands 
mentSf.we bring oui^elves into the dangerous 
state-ofcontaracting wicked habits, -and leading 
careless dives. 

But, still farther, these smaller breaches of duty 
wiir probably widen into greater. No man eveir 
attained at once the highest degree of vice. - He 
proceeds in* wickediless, as he does in a; journey,^ 
step by step. The . smallest sin hath a tendency 
to the greatest ; and lio man, if he allow himself 
in th&beginning^ can answer for the end. Sinful 
thoughts .unchecked, quickly form themselves 
into' sinful actions. One bad action draws on 
another '— ^ to excuse it — perhaps to carry it 
farther into effect : and if you would know the 
progress, and the conclusion, hear what the 

• 

Apostle iSays : when lust hath conceived, it bringeth 
forth sin; and sin, 'fvhen it is perfected, bringeth 
forth death — that is, such a death as is the portion 
of the wicked. — And though all sinners may not 
run these ^ great lengths, yet we may venture to 
affirm, none allow themselves in the practice <^ 
little sins, who do not run much deeper in vice, 
than they themselves at first could have supposed. 
How (^ten do we see this instanced in the mo- 
dest well-disposefd youth — hitherto the delight of 

his 
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his friends, and hope of his family* F^rless'of 
danger, he enters the world in all the confidence^ 
of innocence. There he meets with vice under 
various forms— -all of them alluring — most of 
them specious. Mirth and gaiety first seduce 
him.— The gaiety of ycnith is sordy innocent. 
—Aye, certainly, if it be restrained by good^ 
principles, and occasionally examined. But the 
gaiety of youth, left to its owtt guidance, soon^ 
throws false lights over sin, and changes thef 
pleasing innocence of youth into the deformed 
features of profligacy and guilt. Thus the yoiing 
inadvertent sinner is drawn by degrees into bad 
company. He is next hedged in by the dread 
of singularity. All his early lessons are sbori 
forgotten. To a variety of little transgressions 
the step is easy; till one \ace making way fbt 
another, he becomes at length as hardened as 
the worst; and as great a pest in society. 

Happy is that youth, who can see his way be- 
fore him, on entering the great scene of life, and 
can resolutely pursue it. Happy, too, is he, who 
sees his early errors ; and after the slight inis- 
chief of a first mistake, avoids the greater mis^ 
chief of a second, and dreads the consequence 
of persevering in error. ' 

Such 
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Such 18 th^ danger of breaking these leoi^t 
CfOOiimuDidaients. But now there is still a farther 
H^iuiQtioa laid upon us« As we are forbidden 
to break .them ourselves^ so are we forbidden to 
teacb others to break thedi. 

The worlds indeed^ is not without such profli* 
gate professors^ ^o teach others to sin by precept. 
Wickedness^ with many people, is a kind of 
trade, learned, as it were, by apprenticeship/: — 
Oiu: discoursci however^ is not directed to these 
masters in the art of sinning ; but to those only, 
who teach these, least cirnimmdments by their 
fxamplo, miho%^ directiy int^ding it. 
: And in this way how common is it for us all 
to transgress I Which of us is sufficiently guarded 
)9 our words and actions ? Which of us is not 
apt, by saying and doing improper things, to 
inialead young people especially into opinions and 
practices very incorrect. In discussing cfiaracters 
this is particularly the case; in which discus- 
sions, without much carci many prejudices and 
false conceptions are infused* 
, With regard to amusements, too, in which we 
are all so ^pt to err, we sliould consider the ex- 
cess, in which we indulge, as not only prejudi- 
cial to ourselves; but as involving those also^ 

who 
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who unite with us in thes6 amusements. The 
example becomes complicated } and a mischief 
divided among^ all» though it appear light to 
each, is in fact multiplied* Young people are 
prone to pleasure, and early l^arn these grateful 
lesscms^-^ Parents, therefore, and masters, should 
be particularly careful to distinguish between 
amusements f and a Ufeqf amusement} and should 
teach nothing by their ewamplCf which they 
should blush to inculcate on precept: especially 
as one example may do more harm, than ten . 
letisons can etiadicate. 

It is thusi too» in all those little domestic in^ 
dulgences, which we are so apt to allow -^^ in 
eating, in drinking, in sleeping, and various 
other things* To see them in their proper light, 
we should not consider each little indulgence by 
itself; but should take a view of the whole in- 
dulged life together. We then see not only how 
these indulgences break in upon our time, and 
unfit us, more or less, for the offices of our sta«- 
tion**-we not only see how we mispend that 
money upon them, which was intrusted to us tor 
better purposes ; but how we mislead many, 
especially those who are dependent upon us, 
and may therefore wish to screen themselves • 
behind our example. 

I shall 
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I shall mention only one point more. There 
nuty be reasonable excuses for absenting ourselves 
occasionally from churcli;^ But when these oq- 
casions * frecpiently, and needlessly occur, they 
are. iiot^ properly a breach of these least cohe^ 
mandments, but are offences of a high nature^ 
As* a religious observance of the Sabbath i& com- 
monly esteemed one of the best preservatives of 
religioti^ masters of £imilies, and heads^ of pa- 
risfaesy ought to be very attentive to their con- 
duct in this respect If they have no higher 
idea of the Sabbath themselves, than that it is a 
good restraint on low people, they, are certainly 
chargeable mth great mischief, if they tea)?h 
them^ as .their example infallibly will, to despise 
or neglect their best, and often their only means ^ 
of instruction. 

f 

Thus, my brethren, I have endeavoured to 
show.you^ from several considerations, the dan^ 
getous consequences of not paying attention tq 
what are called these least commandments ; an;d 
likewise how mischievous it is to set an example 
to others of breaking them. Now, what I hay^ 
said, is chiefly addressed to those, who may not 
perhaps think much amiss of their own gondi- 
tion, because they are guilty of no great sins, 

but 
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hiit only of siich offences, as they are themselves 
inclined to think trifling, and for that reason 
hope fhey wifl be thought trifling in the eyes of 
a merciful God. 

This self-deceit, I fear, is not uncommon. 
Every great sin has a number of smaller sins, 
which are nearly allied to it, and may be said to 
range under it. l^hus anger, envy, and malice, 
are allied to murder; — insincerity, artifice, and 
tricking, to theft ;— swearing^ to peijuiy j~and 
evil-speaking to bearing false witness : and many 
many people, who mean to be sincere, too often 
think it sufficient to keep their eye fixed on each 
of the^e greater sins, as if these were the only 
points to be avoided ; while the smaller sins in 
alliance with them, creep in unobserved : or^ if 
tibserved, are thought worthy of little notice.-— 
It is this weakness, this great thoughtlessness 
of human nature, which I have been endeavour- 
ing to oppose ; and I should hope I have said 
enough to convince you, that even the yery 
-smallest sin is not to be passed: over. If we 
commit it with our eyes opeH^ however small we 
may think it, we turn it into guilt, 
t : You will remember, however, that I make a 
•distinction between commi//in^ little sins, i and 

allomng 
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aUomng them. I mentioned this in the begia^ 
ning of my discourse ; and all I have said pro*- 
ceeds on this distinction. God forbid^ that li^e 
sins should shut us out from the throne of grace I 
We may be drawn by surprise, by ignorance, by 
infirmity, to commit sin. No doubt, we all are. 
But the Gospel assures us, that all these stains 
may be washed away by a hearty and sincere re- 
pentancCi Thanks be to God, through Jesus 
Christ our Redeemer, for this inestimable bless- 
ing ! In gratitude, then, to that God, who has 
promised to accept our imperfect services, and 
to wash away our sins in the blood of Christ, let 
us make those sins as few as we can : and the 
best way to avoid all sin, is to endeavour to 
avoid even the least 

In our temporal afiairs, where one man is 
ruined by great neglects, a thousand are ruined 
by paying no attention to trifles. And the reason 
is plain. Our ruin comes on unperceived. A 
man trifles away his fortune in little exp^nces* 
This is only a trifle, and that is only a trifle : 
till one trifle added to another, bring on ruin. 
The man of prudence sees this easy progress, 
and avoids it. Let us then endeavour to be as 
wise in our spiritual afiairs, as we are in our tem- 
poral. 
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poraL God intended this warld as a school for 
the next. Here then at least let the thoughtless 
learn. Th^ world is theip own book, het them 
read in this, if not in the Scripture ; and assure 
themselvesi that if little neglects in the manage- 
ment of their affairs lead to ruin in this worlds 
little neglects in religion will as certainly lead to 
ruin in the next. 
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Matthew, xxvi. 75. 

AND P£T£R REMEMBERED THE WORDS OF JESUS; 
BEFORE THE COCK CROW, THOU SHALT DENY 
ME THRICE. AND HE WENT OUT, AND WEPT 
BITTERLY. 



St. PETER^S denial of Christ is one of the 
most surprising stories of the Bible* That an 
apostle, who always appeared the firmest, and 
most confident among his brethren, should deny 
his master : that he who had been so long, and 
so intimately connected with the blessed Jesus 
— had seen him perform such 'mighty works, and 
had heard his divine discourses, should ever be 
induced to say, I know not the man, would scarce 
come within the bounds of belief, if it had not 
been so well attested. 

Now 
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Now, as people are very apt, in these cases, to 
shelter themselves under the sins of holy men, it 
may be useful to compare the case of St. Peter 
with that of the generality of modern sinners. I 
mean not to extenuate his guilt } but only to 
show, that we should not be forward in making 
it an apology for our own. This comparison 
shall be the subject of the following discourse. 

First, then, as St Peter thought himself in im« 
minent danger, he was under a strong impression 
of fear. He had often seen his master free him- 
self from danger ; and knowing he had the power 
to do it whenever he pleased, no dopbt, he ex- 
pected it in this extremity^ But when he now 
found him in the high priest's hall — surrounded 
by guards --»put upon his trial for life — and every 
thing going against him— -he was intimidated 
with all this awful parade; and being himself 
questioned as a companion of Jesus, his fear got 
the better of him, and in his distress he denied 
having any knowledge of his Master. 

But have our offences the excuse of St Peter's 
sin ? Are we ever in danger of our lives for our 
religion? In ancient times indeed the martyr had 
often dreadful moments, to esncounterj wd jf 

VOL. II. M his 
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his heart Aac? fainted under the terrors that threat- 
ened hiin, he had the infirmities of nature to 
plead. Bui in our dayis this fear is over. We 
are never caHed to suffer extremities for the Gos^ 
pel. And yet we are continually denying our 
Lord and Master, even when the world goes 
smoothly with us. Every sin we commit is a 
detiial of Christ ; and is ccnnmitted, not through 
the fear of danger, but in a worse cause — to ob- 
tail! some worldly grdtification. 



' ISvT St. Peter was not only under the impres- 
sion of jf&or, he was under the impression of dis^ 
nppoHttment also. Firm as be ccmceived his faitii^ 
he %ad not yet entirely gotten rid of his woriidly 
pr^udices. It does not appear, that the apostles 
were thoroughly acquainted with the nature of 
the lliessiah^s kingdom, till after they had re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost. St. Peter, therefore, 
not expecting to see matters brought to this ex- 
tremity, seemed convinced, that all his hopes o£^ 
he knew not what power and dominion, were 
DOW over : and he was not enough confirmed in 
his reli^n, to be well assured of what he had to 
^pect in their room. Ha4 it not been for this 
ilissppdintment, It i^ probable he might still have 
trtastered his fear. 

But 
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But here again the sinners of these days have 
not St Peter's excuse. We are under no disap- 
pointment. To us the idea of a crucified SavicMir 
is familiar. We never expected him to appear 
in any worldly glory. St Peter's sin, therefore, 
was light in comparison of ours, whose fidth is 
shaken by no disappointment 

We may plead farther in St Peter's case, that 
he was taken by surprise. However under the 
influence of fear and disappointment, if he had 
had time to recollect himself, he might still have 
stood firm. But in the midst of the dishearten- 
ing scene of his Master's trial, the temptation 
came suddenly upon him ; and though the denial 
was repeated three times, yet each succeeding 
denial was only a confirmation of what went 
before. He had no time for recollection. 

Now, in this particular of St Peter's case, it 
is true there is nothing uncommon. It might be 
the case of any of us. We may all be surprised 
into sin, as he was. But let us consider that his 
otdy sins, so far as we know, were sins of sur- 
prise. Let us then ask ourselves, whether our 
sins against Christ are merely such ? Is it by sur- 
prise that men feel so little of religion at their 
hearts aathey commonly do ? and that the world 

M« so 
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SO entirely possessies their thoughts ? Is it by sur- 
^prise that they defraud their neighbours? tliat 
their hearts are full of malice and envy ? that 
they are continually taking God's name in vain^ 
and shoc^king the ears of all sober Christians with 
the most horrid oaths and imprecations ? Is it 
by surprise that they break the Sabbath, by mak- 
ing it a day of pastime ? that they come so little 
to church? and many of them never to the sa- 
crament? If we are not surprised into these 
things ; but commit them deliberately, fre- 
quently, and with our eyes open, there is a great 
difference between such sins, and the sin of St. 
, Peter. His sin proceeded from the JrailU^ of 
human nature : such sins, as I have been point- 
ing out, proceed from the depravity of the heart. 
This leads to another distinction between his 
sin, and the generality of our sins. His heart was 
good. His affections were right. All his inclina- 
tions, all his purposes, and all his habits, were on 
the side of religion. One. unsuspected avenue 
was left unguarded. In the moment of ten^pta- 
tion hie gave way : but here was no injury done 
to the goodness of his hieart. The ofkhce he haid 
committed was a blot easily wiped off: a shower 
of penitential tears washed it away. No stain 
remained. 

Now, 
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Now, in the. generality of our transgressions^ 
it ia otherwise. The heart is t^ommonly first cor- 
rupted.^ There, too, often lies the seat of .our 
^ickedne&s. There our reformation should begin. 
In those secret recesses, hid from the world, the 
"wickedness of man is first hatched. It is out of 
the heart that fornications, and adulteries, we 
are told, and thefts, :and murders, proceed. 
St. t'eter admonishes the sorcerer. Simon, that his 
heart was nat right in the sight of God. This was 
the first thing he should have c(M*rected« . It is 
happy, when we can keep our words, and actions, 
within the bounds of decency add propriety ; 
but neither our words, nor actions, .can be. de- 
pended on, unless the heart be correct. There 
lie the motives of action. The stream. is cleansed 
dn vain, if the fountain, be left fouL Cleanse 
that, and all will be pure. 

Besides, St Peter's denial of Christ was only 

in his words. And though we are toJd» that ^ 

our. words we shall be justified,, and by ovr words 

we shall be condemned— thst is, our words shall 

-certainly go in part to make up our, acquittal, or 

«our condemnation-?- yet in few cases they are 

'stained with the guilt of wicked actions. In some 

-(iases, they may have, equ^l, . or even greater 

- . ; M 3 guilt } 
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guilt ; as when you injure your neighbour's cha- 
lacter, you may do him greater mischief, than if 
you took his purse. • — But, in general, the wicke4 
action brings the mischief more home to others $ 
and of course, the guilt more home to ourselves* 
You fall into a violent passion, for instance, with 
your neighbour ; and reproach him with abusive 
language. This is bad : but the law, with great 
justice, takes much less notice of this, than if 
you should attack his person. Again, you talk 
loosely ; it is criminal no doubts But when youir 
guilty pleasures involve others in your sins, the 
mischief* is still greater. 

Thus St Peter's denial of Christ in a few hck 
sitating words, is nothing in comparison of that 
guiltw hi ch attends the denial of him by a wicked 
life. [Does the intemperate man, the debauched 
man, or the drunkard, suppose, that by merely 
professing himself a Christian, he acknowledges 
Christr^ By no means : every act of intemperance 
crie» out in louder language than St. Peter's, / 
know not the man. Or does the blasphemer, the 
common swearer, or the Sabbath-breaker, iDglo 
gine, that because he is born in a Christian coun- 
try» he has any connection with Christ? By no 
means : every time ho-blasphemes, or curses, or 
breaks the Sabbath, be cries out in louder lan- 
guage 
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guage than St. Peter's, / hnm not 1h$ mm^*^ 
Or does he, who cheats and defraudp his neig^ 
hour, cherishes malicious designs against him^ 
and intends, if he can, to do him a private mia- 
chief, suppose that he has a,ny connection with 
Christ ? All his thoughts, and all his actions, are 
continually crying out. What is Christ to meP 
I know not the 9mm.— ^ Many, too, there are, who 
are not stained with any notorious ofiences-i yef, 
being entirely engaged in the business or plea- 
sures of the world; live constantly, as it were, 
out of the sight of God, and trouble tkemsdlvef^ 
but little with the afiairs of religion* Suth pe^- 
sons cannot think ibey have any regard for 
Christ : their own hearts must teli them^ they 
kn&w not the mm* .^ . <.. 

The last particular we take notice of in , St 
Peter's denial of Christ, is his repentance^ He 
had no sooner committed the sin, than he^E^ndes- 
voured to. wash it away with the tears of peniv 
tence. Repentance consists in a tkoiiough change 
both of heart and life. St Peter's, hearty we 
conceive, wanted little change^ It was right in 
the sight of God : and aa to. his life, so far was 
he from ever denying his Master after this, that 

M 4 he 
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he coBtida^ ever afterwards tbeinost emiiient 
example d apostolic constancy ; and at length 
sufiereil martyrdom for the sake of Christy and 
his religion. 

'Happy would it be for us, if we could imitate 
the penitence^ as we do the sin of St. Peter. But 
«iny ajod repentance, I fear, are not always con- 
nected^ Repentance is a serious thing. To strip 
Imd habits from a corrupted heart, is stripping 
off the skin. Yet, however reluctant we are, if 
our repentance be sincere, it must be done. It 
18 not being sorry for our Bins, or even weeping 
Utter^^ that is repentaace. If it end there, it 
is fear only. When do we repent, like St. Peter, 
once for all? St. Peter denied Christ once; but 
he never, iii thought, word, or deed, so far as we 
know, denied him again. 

Thus I have compared the circumstances of 
SL Peter's sin, with the circumstances of those 
sins which we commonly commit ; and I hope 
the comparison will show us, that his sin affords 
little cover to any of us who may wish to shelter 
ourselves under it. 

I shall conclude with a few general remarks on 
the subject. As all Scripture is given us for our 

^ instruction. 
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imtnictioD, we may be assured that the sins and 
filings of holy men are recorded for that purpose 
also. Let us then see what particular uses they 
chiefly serve. ; £ 

' In the first place^ they teach us caution. X>an« 
ger is the great incitement to fear : audfear pro^ 
duces caution. What multiplied reason, therefore, 
have we to fear from the dangers of our Christian 
warfare, "which beset us on every side r-* dangers 
which have overcome saints ! When an Apostle 
falls, what have we to expect ? . : . 
^ Secondly, we learn from the miscarriages of 
these holy persons a striking lesson of humility. 
From our mm bad; dispositions we have ground 
enough for humility;. But when we see 4such 
illustrious examples of holiness, sometimes in- 
volved in sin, we have reason to be humbled to 
the lowest degree. 

' The miscarriages of eminent persons adminis- 
ter comfort also. If only the bright side, of these 
exalted characters had been placed before- us, and 
all their failings had been concealed, it imgbt 
have led us to despair. .It might have discou- 
raged our exertions. But when we see they are 
men of Uke passions with ourselves^ we proceed 
with greater courage to follow their steps : and t6 
struggle more patiently with our own difficulties. 

9 From 
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From the case before us, we learn also, that we 
stand constantly in need of the assistance of God's 
Holy Spirit. When we prs^ for it, and attend to 
its holy suggestions, God hath promised to vouch- 
safe it. But if we depend upon ourselves, we 
meet danger unarmed. This seems to have been 
St. Peter's case. Through his confidence, he 
depended on himself. God^ to show him bis 
weakness, withdrew his grace, and he fell. 

One lesson more the sins of eminent saints 
may teach us ; and that is, the necessity of a 
iSaviour* Such instances show us plainly, that 
nobody can live free from sin. If the holiest men 
stood in need of forgiveness which can only be 
obtained through the atonement of a Saviour, 
what would become of the bulk of mankind 
without it ? 

On the whole, then, happy are they, who catf 
make a proper use of every scriptural lesson — 
who can read their Bibles with pious and humble 
hearta*— can follow the holy examples that are 
set them '^—* and turn even the faults of good men 
to their own advantage. 
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Ephesians, iv. 26. 



BE YE -ANGRV, AND SIN NOT. 



Some explain this text as if it were a positive 
command against anger -^ as if the Apostle bad 
said. Be angry without sin, if ye can : but as 
that is impossible, it follows, that it is sinful to ik 
angry. 

I do not like such interpretations. Hiey are 
a charge upon God Almighty for creating whM is 
useless and hurtful. There is no doubt, but aU 
our appetites and passions are in themselves 
right : they are all implanted in us by an all-wiite 
Creator ; and must serve some wise end^ 

To 
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, To talk, therefore, of rooting out any of our 
passions, is idle. We act agreeably to the de- 
signs of Providence, when we govern them. Like 
bands of soldiers, when they submit to govern- 
ment, they fignt in the cause of truth ; it is only 
when they mutiny, and set up for themselves, 
that they are mischievous. 

In the following discourse, I shall consider, 

Jirst^ the end of the passion of anger : — secondly ^ 

the rules laid down in Scripture for the regulation 

of it ; and, lastly y the power we have to observe 

these rules. 

With regard to the end of anger, it seems to 
be implanted in us for two purposes — as a guard 
isigainst sudden danger — ^ and as a strong expres- 
sion of our indignation at what is wrong. 

Now it is evident, that the resolutions of reason 
(whose office it is to compare different things, and 
to form a judgment on the comparison) must of 
course be deliberate. In many cases, therefore, if 
reason were our only principle of action, bad con- 
sequences might follow. God Almighty, there- 
fore, (whose wisdom in his creation will always 
the more appear, the more we examine it) hath 
furnished us with certain appetites and passions, 

which 
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which act of thiemselve^, independent even of 
the will, yet always under: the control of reason. 
i Thus, for instance, the preservation of life re- 
quires daily supplies of food. But if this bui^i- 
ness were left wholly to reason, it is probable 
this abstracted principle might not always be 
ready to attend its charge. As a remedy against 
this inconvenience, God hath implanted in us the 
strong appetites of hunger and thirst; which,^ by 
their assiduous importunity, sufficiently keep us 
attentive to this necessary care. But it i^ by no 
means intended, that the business should be left 
entirely to the appetite. It hatb done its duty, 
when it hath drawn the animal to its food. Rea- 
son should then direct, how far the appetite 
should be indulged or restrained. 

It is thus with the passion of anger. In our 
intercourse with , the world we nrnst sometimes 

As- ' : 

jneet with cases which threaten danger, and make 
opposition necessary. Now, were reason, our 
only conductor on every emergence of this kind 
--7- were a man, for instance, when assaulted by 
liis enemy, not to lift up his hand in his own de- 
fence, till he had maturely weighed the' cause, 
1;he nature, and the different circumistanees of 
the oifered injury, together with the proper re- 

sentment 
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sentment that is necessary to be shown — it U 
evident that such delay might be attended with 
great danger. God hath therefore implanted in 
us the passions of fear and anger ; which, before 
reason hath time to iveigh things, at once take 
the alarm. They may be called the sentinels, or 
out-posts, of reason, and provide against the first 
onset of danger. Fear exerts itself when the 
danger, on a sudden view, appears formidable : 
anger, when it appears within our abilities to 
oppose. 

But there seems to be another end pointed out 
in this passion, which is to give a strong express 
sion of our indignation at what is wrong. Here, 
too, anger seems to assume the same office as 
before. It is an honest principle of nature, and 
steps forth as the prompt guard of virtue. When 
the common swearer profanes the name of God 
— when the profligate boasts his debaucheries — 
or the infidel scofis at religion — an indignatioii 
Will natui^ally arise in an honest mind, as the first 
impulse of nature to check the impudence of 
vice. We have an instance of this even in otir 
blessed Saviour himself. When the Pharisees 
fbutid fault with his healing diseases on the Sab- 
bath day, he was grieved at the hardness tf their 

hearts^ 
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hearts, we are tdd, anct looked an them mth 
anger 4* - It does not appear that he relmked 
them with any thing but dr k)pk. 

Anger, however, is no reasoner t it will never 
convince. It immediately, therefore^ becomes 
the office of reason to take the lead j and to treat 
the enemies of religion and virtue as prudence 
directs. 

Having thus seen what seems to be the end 
of the passion of anger, we shall now be better 
enabled to comprehend the excellence of those 
rules, which the Gospel hath given us in vark)us 
parts, for the regulation of it. It should not be 
excessifve— It should not last /on^~-it should not 
l^e raised by trytes. 

First, it should not be essceswoe. This naturally 
follows from considering the end of anger, which 
is to protect us from injury ; whereas rage^ or 
anger worked up to its greatest height^ dssamU 
a man, and lays him open to his enemy. For, 
though a degree of anger has often ita use^ yet 
its excesses never can. A contest^ caitied on by 
rage or anger, without reason, is the contest of a 
brute : and we know the advantage which the 

• Mark, iii. 5. 

reason 
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reason of a man has over the ungoverned rage pf 
a beast. Besides, excessive anger, which i^ in 
itself wrong, is very often also en^ployed in a oad 
cause. A man, under the influence of any tur- 
bulent passion, sees things in a false light: he mis* 
takes one thing for another. If his anger, how- 
ever, though improperly raised, be only sudden 
and moderate, no great harm can ensue. It may 
be checked — an apology may be made — the bad 
effect may be removed. But if it be wrought up 
into rage, he may commit a thousand things, 
during the intervals of such temporary madness, 
of which he may repent as long as he lives. -7- 
Itie Scriptures, theirefore, are full of exhorta- 
tions to meekness and gentleness, everywhere 
opposing the violence of passion ; and the world 
is full of examples, which show the mischief of 
not listening to these wholesome exhortations. 

The second scriptural regulation of anger, is; 
that it should not last long. Then it becomes 
malice, and revenge. It ceases to be a passion ; 
and is changed into a vice. All sight of its end 
is lost. It tajkes possession of the heart ; and 
forms a wioked diabolical principle. In a word, 
nothing can be more unchristian. Revenge is 
everywhere forbidden, as most unbecoming the 

Christian 
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Christian {]/!'ofession : and bence the Apk)stle 
takes particular care to guard us against it, by 
enjoining us not to sufier the sum to go down 
upon our "wrathk 

The third regulation of anger is, that it should 
not be raised by trifles. Nothing can be more 
unbecoming, than to sufier our reason to be dis^- 
turbed by every little accident — to be pushed, 
as it were, off its throne, and its seat usurped by 
passions so unfit to govern. Besides, nothing 
can be more imprudent than this hasty disposi- 
tion. He who is known to be of a passionate 
temper, gives great advantages to those who wish 
him ill ; wfio will often be tempted, by a haisty 
word, to put him off his guard, that he may lay 
himself open to their malice— or at least expose 
himself to ridicule. Farther, nothing can be so 
troublesome to ourselves, as a temper thus easily 
excited to passion. True happiness consists in 
the calm of an undisturbed mind. Every ruffle, 
every heat of passion, breaks in so much upon 
our peace and happiness. How wanting, there* 
forie, are we to ourselves, when we thus put it 
into the power of every trifle to disturb our re- 
pose ? But, above all, such anger as is raised by 
trifles, is very unchristian. Our Saviour severely 
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censures it, declaring that he who is angry with 
hi3 brother without a cause is greatly faulty ; 
and 3hall certainly, hereafter, be accountf^Ie for 
it. Such are the regulations we must ob* 
serve, iftve wml4 be angry and yet not wi^ 

But some person may say, I am naturally of a 
basty temper. Anger is an involuntary passion : 
it i$ merely constitutional \ and I may as well 
pretend to isatisfy my hunger by an act of rea- 
son, as to curb my passion. 

This is not the case ; and that we all» there* 
fore, have the power, if we would use it, of mo- 
derating our anger, shall be the next subject of 
our inquiry. 

Let us examine, first, the use of reason in this 
matter. When we are assaulted by any sudden 
danger, the passion of anger, as hath been ex* 
plained, acts involuntarily, and does not wait for 
the influence of reason. So far we are blameless* 
But as soon as the first assault is over, it hath 
certainly no farther foundation in nature. A man 
may then listen to his reason, if he please : his 
anger hath had its course. He may, at any rate, 
hold his tongue ; or he may keep out of the way 
of his adversary. He may not, perhaps, tliink 

this 
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this manly ; but it is very Christian. It will at 
least give his passion time to cool. His reason 
may then review what hath already been done 
by passion, whether too little or too much ; and 
prescribe what shall farther be done. Hence, 
therefore, we have it in our power to avoid rage 
and revenge ; for both these are occasioned by 
our voluntarify suffering the e:ccess or the cOnU^ 
ntumce pf anger, when we might, if we pleased, 
(the first assault being now over,) have listened 
to the dictates of cooler reason. Of course, 
therefore, a man is accountable for every thing 
he does in his passion, after this period. 

And indeed human laws, in a great degree, 
make this distinction. They consider the pro- 
vocation ; and, if that be great, they make al- 
lowance for what a man does in the first trans- 
port. But when that is over, an unwarrantable 
action will be considered in its proper light* 
Thus, if a man should put to instant death an 
adulterer, caught with his wife, the law, consi- 
dering so notorious a provocation, might proba. 
bly deal gently with him. But if the offended 
person should afterwards kill the adulterer in 
cool blood, though the injury and provocation 
remained still the same, the offence would 

N 2 unquestionably 
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unquestionably be considered in a different 
light. 

In the course of our lives, however, it is happy 
that we oflener meet with little things than great 
things to disturb us. On this head, therefore, 
we ought chiefly to be guarded. We surely may; 
As the angry man, who is boiling over on every 
little occasion, has it continually in his moutb, 
that he cannot get the better of his propensity 
to passion, I should beg leave to ask hin^, if he 
do not think, or rather, if he be not certain, he 
coiild command himself before his superiors, or 
if a sum of money depended on it? Do not let 
him then pretend to say he cannot do it. What 
he means is, that it may be difficult; but 
he could do it, if he either had the same reve^ 
rence for God that he has for an earthly supe- 
rior, or the same regard for the laws of the Gos- 
pel which he has for a sum of money. If, there- 
fore, he can check his passion in one instance^ 
he may in another; and if so, he may form a 
habit of checking it. By striving against pas- 
sion, he will grow habitually more calm, and less 
ready to fall into it on every trifling occasion. 
There is nothing indeed so difficult, which habit 
or custom will not render easy. It governs our 

thoughts 
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thoughts — it biasses our judgment — it sways 
our actions — ^it influences our passions; even, 
prejudices it will conquer: even the force of 
nature it will overcome. By it, therefore, we 
are happily enabled to correct all our bad pro- 
pensities, and turn our passions into their pro- 
per channels. The consUtutions of men un- 
doubtedly differ. Some are naturally warmer 
than others, and mu^t ^take more pains in cor,- 
quering their peculiar infirmities. But it is a 
truth, that they who are even naturally most 
warm may, by a strenuous endeavour, consid- 
erably overcome an irritable temper. 

But, in all the difficulties which arise from the 
management of our passions and appetites, we 
may be assisted by the Holy Spirit of God j if we 
earnestly pray for it, and carefully use our own 
best endeavours. What may be impossible with 
men^ is possible with God. 

Let our anger, then, be the anger of men, 
and not of beasts. Moderate anger, on proper 
occasions, we see, is not the thing that is blamed 
in us. But if we do not immediately put it 
under the direction of reason, we become guilty 

n3 of 
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of that anger, which the text, and every other 
part of Scripture, calls sinful. 

Let U8, then, in the Apostle's language, put 
away frooa us, on every trifling occasion, all 
anger; and, on every occasion, malice and re- 
venge* We are all the children of one parent. 
We are all in pursuit of nobler things than the 
things of this world; which are not, in fact, 
worth the disturbance they give us. We all 
ought, by getting the better of our unruly pas- 
sions, to fit ourselves for that state where all is 
gentleness and love. Let us then be kind one ta 
another, and tender-hearted ; forgiving one an- 
other little injuries, even as God, for Christ's 
sake, hath forgiven us the greatest. 
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Matthew, vi* 14. 

FOR IF YE FORGIVE Ut^ THEIR TRESPASSES, YOUR 
HEAVENLY FATHER t^LL ALSO FOROIVE YOU. 



Our Uessad Saviour giving his disciples that 
celebrated form of prajrer, called the Lord's 
Prayer, at the conclusion of it inserts a petition 
which was not very agreeable to the common no- 
tions of mankind, and was particularly offensive to 
the Jews : Forgwe us our trespasses, as xvejbrghe 
them that trespass against us. Accordingly, when 
he had ended the prayer, he added, in the words 
of the text, as laying a particular stress on this 
part of the petition. For if ye forgive men their 
trespasses J your heavenly Father mil also forgive 
you. 

N 4 From 
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From these words I shall,^r^/, explain to you. 
the duty of forgiveness ; and, secondly ^ point but 
the motives that should engage you to practise it. 

By forgiving an injury, is meant, in general, 
remitting that punishment, which in strict justice 
it deserves. In some cases, such remission would 
be improper. All injuries^ in the first place, that 
pass under the name of crimes, and tend to the 
ruin of society — as murder, adultery, and theft 
— ought never to be passed over. If you have it 
in your power to bring an action of this kind to 
justice, you ought by all means to do it By not 
doing it, you encourage bad men to continue their 
wickedness — you suffer sin to triumph-— yoaare, 
in a degree, answerable for the crimes such men 
may afterwards commit. Christ certainly never 
meant to fill the world with wickedness ; but, by 
enjoining us to forgive little offences, to diffuse 
gentleness and happiness among mankind. 

There may be injuries, too, of a very high na- 
ture, though they relate only to ourselves, which 
we are not required to overlook. Our property 
may be invaded so deeply, as to require the 
assistance of the law ; or our characters may be 
injured in such a way, as to bring great mischief 

on 
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on our concerns, and make it light to vindicate 
our innocence. In most cases, however, of this 
latter kind, the good Christian will take no no-' 
tice of the offence, but will leave his actions to 
live down the calumny. 

^ In all cases, however, whether you pursue a 
public or a private injury, three things murt in- 
variably be observed, if you mean to pursue ati 
injury like a Christian. 

^ In the first pTace, you have no right to do 
yourselves justice in any case. It is against every 
law of reason and equity, that any man should be 
a judge of his own matter. He is blinded by 
passion and prejudice, and never fails to make an 
injury greater than it is.— Scripture speaks the 
«ame language; and never allows us, (unless m 
self-defence, which is always an excepted case,) 
to right ourselves. The sfword is alxjoaifs consid- 
ered in the Gospel, as put into the magistrate's 
hand for the punishment xff evil doers* All private 
means, therefore, of redress are only scf many 
different kinds of revenge • * 

But, secondly, though we are allowed to seek 
redress in urgent cases, we must take care not to 
do it in the spirit of malice — we must not make 
revenge our motive, while we make justice our 

pretence. 
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pretence. In some cases^ motives may be so mucb 
alike thai it may not be easy to separate them. It 
may not be easy to distinguish whether a charitable 
action is done through mere compassion, or from 
a sense of duty — or whether what the Apostle calli 
godly sorrowi may not be worldly sorrow. But 
the features of malice and revenge are so much 
their own, that here wie can hardly mistake. 

Lastly, if the injury relate to any private mat«- 
ter, which can be compounded^ (crimes indeed 
are of a nature whidi will not admit composi- 
tioQ») it is your duty to listen to the first equita*- 
ble o£fer of agreement. And be not too strict in 
your terms of accommodatiod. If your adverw 
sary have a heart disposed to relent, whatever 
you give up for the sake of peace will be abun«- 
dantly repaid by the blessings of religion. 

ftit now, though in some cases, and under 
just restrictions^ it may be thus allowable to treat 
an offence with severity, we must consider that 
these are cases which in general scarcely hap- 
pen to a man twice in his life ; whereas hardly a 
day occurs^ in which some little jealousy, or con- 
tradiction, or provocation, does not call upon us 
for the exercise of the duty of forgiveness. And 
it must needs be, that all this ofience will be con^ 

9 tinually 
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tinually arising. For the minds and apprehen- * 
sions of men are as different as llieir faces. There 
are, in every place, people who are violent, « 
wrong-headed, or ill-tempered, or proud, or in- 
solent, or vain, or self-conceited ; and, let a man 
act with the greatest prudence, he cannot always 
keep out of their way. He will be affronted— 
or he will be defamed— or his best actions will 
be misconstrued-^or something will he conti- 
nually arising to administer offence. 

Now, though we cannot always avoid these 
offences, yet we ought always to live in the habit 
of overlooking and forgiving them. The affidrs 
of the world indeed require it. T^ere are a hun- 
dred little trespasses in society, of which the law 
takes no notice. It cannot. Courts of justice 
would not suffice to hold tb^n — nor magistrates 
to hear them. The law, therefore, prudently 
leaves men to settle these little matters among 
themselves : and the Gospel goes a step farther^ 
by ordering us to settle them by forgiving them. 
Nay, it tells us, that if our brother trespass against 
us seven times in a day^ and seven times in a day 
turn again and repent^ we must forgive him. As 
the good Christian therefore prays daily, because 
it is his duty ; so, for the same reason, he for- 
gives 
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gives offences daily. One is no more his duty 
than the other. If he be sincere in his prayers, 
he will be sincere also in the exercise of a for- 
giving temper. To no duty he is more earnestly 
excited. 

But here one thmg more should be considered. 
There is a great difierence — and the Scripture 
jisanly points it out — between Jbrgiving an in^ 
jury; that is, remitting the punishment which 
in strict justice it deserves, smdjorgmng it like 
a Christian; that is, forgiving it from the heart 
So likewise, says our SsLviour, shattnnf heavenly 
Father do unto yoti, if ye from your hearts for^ 
give not every one his brother their trespasses. 
The former, that is, the bare remission of 
punishment, may often proceed from worldly 
motives. It may proceed from prudence, as in- 
tending some temporal interest — it may proceed 
i^om cowardice, from fearing the resentment of 
an enemy —it may proceed from deceit, from 
laying by resentment at present, in the hope of 
a more favourable opportunity of showing it. 
Of all this sort of forgiveness may be observed, 
what our Saviour. said on another occasion «— he 
who practises it, hath his reward: the worldly- 
interest, of whatever kind, which he serves by 

it. 
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it, is the only reward he must expect. There 
is nothing heavenly in such forgiveness. The 
forgiveness ordered in Scripture is always un- 
derstood to be ihe forgiveness of the heartj which 
alone entitles us to the blessings of the text. 
And if you want to know whether your forgive- 
ness be of that kiiid, ask your heart plainly 
whether you would be ready to do the person 
who has injured you a kindness. If you cannot 
bring yourself to this, or if you should be re- 
joiced to hear of any mischief that had befallen 
him, you may be assured you have not yet 
gained that forgiving temper which the Gospel 
enjoins. 

Having thus endeavoured to explain to you 
the great duty of forgiving an injury, I proceed 
now (as I proposed secondly) to show you oii 
what motives we are called in Scripture to prac- 
tise it. We are called by the most powerful 
motives that can be used'-— such as are addressed 
to our gratitude J our hopes, and our fears. 

In the first place, our gratitude engages us to 
forgive others, as God, for Chirisf s sake, hath for* 
given us. 

Now, whoever seriously considers the weight 
of this argument — whoever seriously considers 

the 
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the situation of man with regard to God — the 
numberless offences we have comraitted, and are 
daUy committing, against him, in thought, word, 
and deed — the tender, affectionate method, 
which God hath taken to reconcile us to him- 
self, by the death of Christ, to forgive our ihi« 
quities, and restore us to his favour — whoever 
considers these things as seriously as he ought^ 
must see, in a very strong light, the force of this 
persuasive aigument. Shall not I forgive my 
brother some trifling misbehaviour, when God 
forgives me such numberless offences ? Shall I 
take my brother by the throat for an hundred 
pence, saying, Pat/ me that thou owest, when Gt)d 
hath forgiven me ten thousand talents? — In 
$hort, if such an argument, so addressed to our 
feelings, hath no effect upon a man, nothing can 
have an eflfect upon him. Christianity and he ^ 
are yet at variance. 

They who cannot be excited to forgive others 
by the principle o£ gratitude, may perhaps be ex- 
cited to it by hope and fear. If ye forgive others, 
my heaioenly Father mil forgive you ; but if you 
fyrgive not others, neither will my heavenly Father 
fbrgive you. Your hopes and fears, you see, are 
excited by nothing less than everlasting happi- 
ness 
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ness or misery, which depend upon the observ- 
ance x)f Ihis duty» 

But now it seems at sight rather singular, 
that the forgiveness of sini which is promised in 
the Gospel to a holy faith, a pure heart, and a 
good life, should here be promised to the observ* 
ance of one single duty. There is a posdbi* 
lity, you will say, that a bad man may forgive 
his enemy ; and we know not how to reconcUe 
the salvation of such a man wiUi the terms of 
the Gospel. Will his forgiving an enemy al<me 
atone for a bad life? — ^I shall endeavour to ex- 
plain this difficulty. 

Now, it may be explained in two very satisfac- 
tory ways. r 

In the first place, it is a very usual manner of 
speaking in the Gospel, to oppose the reward to 
the duty ; and thus, by throwing a stronger light 
upon the duty, to show more forcibly the neces- 
sity of performing it, though by no means with 
a view of setting it in opposition to other duties. 
Thus, blessed are the poor in spirit, nsLys our Sa*^ 
viour, ^^Jbr their^s is the kingdom qfheaivisn. Not 
that poorness of spirit alone will gain us the 
kingdom of heaven ; but the opposition of the 
kingdom of heaven to poorness of spirit, plac^ 

the 
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the duty in a stronger light. If poorness of 
spirit cannot gain us the kingdom of heaven^ . it 
is evident that the kingdom of heaven cannot be 
gained without it,— 'Thus again, Blessed OM 
tihey that mourn^f(yr they shaU be c(yn^ Here 

you see the same opposition between mourning 
and being comforted. Mourning alone will not 
gain us comfort; but we cannot be comfp^d 
in the manner here meant without it — Thus 
again. Blessed are they "which hunger and thirst 
after righteousness^Jbr they shall befilled.-^And 
again, Blessed are the merctfid^ for they shall ob^ 
tain mercy. — In other parts of Scripture, too, the 
same opposition is observable ; as in tlxe parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus. He who had 
Jared stmiptuously every day wanted a drop qf 
Cold water to cool his tongue. And in the para- 
ble of the unforgiving servant — he who had pre* 
pared a dungeon for his brother, was cast into it 
himself. 

Agreeable, therefore, to this common mode of 
scriptural expression, is the passage before us iff 
yejbrgive men their (repasses, my heavenly Father 
will alsojbrgtveyonr trespasses. Here is the same 
opposition, you see, between the duty and the re-^ 
ward ; and the meaning plainly is, by every rule 

of 
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of common sense in the interpretation of Scrip* 
tare, that if you forgive men their trespasses ->-• 
not that your trespasses shall be forgiven^ if you 
do nothing else: but cei*tainly it is a duty of such 
consequence, that your trespasses cannot be for-* 
given without it. So that the express meaning 
of the text is, that if you expect forgiveness at 
the hands of God, you must show it to others. 
You cannot be forgiven without it. David thus 
represents the Almighty distributing justice to 
his creatures. With the merciful man. Thou wilt 
show thy self mercffvl — with the upright man. Thou 
wilt show thyself upright — with the pure, Thau 
wilt show thyself pure — and with the Jroward, 
Thou wilt show thyse\fJroward. 

But I told you, there is another way in which 
this diflSculty might be well explained : and that 
is, by considering a forgiving temper^ as including 
in it so many good qualities, that a man caa 
hardly be supposed to possess it, without posses- 
sing also the other requisites of a good Christian* 
For, in the first place^ if we can truly forgive 
an enemy, we show, that we have gained a great 
command over ourselves. If we can practise the 
most difficult parts of religion, it may well be 
supposed, we are able to practise the easier. 
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Indeed the habit of thus commanding ourselves^ 
and conquering our bad inclinations, is the very 
habit of a Christian ; the very thing in which bis 
religion i& shown. Tlien again, if we can prac-» 
tise the duty of forgiving an enemy, we show 
that our hearts have made no mean proficiency in 
the love both of God and man. We show our love 
of God by compl3Fing with one of the most dtffi* 
cult precepts of religion for his sakec and, with 
regard to man, we surely show, by thus sacrificing 
all our resentments, and taking an enemy to our 
hearts, that we have made a great advance hi 
that charitable disposition, which goes so far in 
forming the real Christian. Lastly, a forgiving 
temper shows we have a just and humble sense 
of our own fallen and lost condition, on which 
OUT religion is founded. A matt cannot forgive 
an enemy from his heart, on woridly principles. 
Forgiveness of this kind is not a worldly <luty« 
It cannot be called a moral virtue : it is a Chris* 
tian one. The heathens considered revenge 
among their virtues^ A man, therefore, before 
he can practise this duty, must first have a tluK 
rough conviction of that situation in which he 
himself stands to God,, before whom he commits 
inmim^able offences ; and for which he himaeli' 
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hopes for pardon. Now such a temper is the 
real temper of a Christian ; and approaches very 
near the greatest perfection, which in this mortal 
life we can attain. 

As this is a duty then, without which, in 
every sense of the word, we cannot obtain the 
kingdom of heaven, we see the necessity of get^- 
ting the better 6f the prejudices of the world, 
and of bringing our hearts, difficult as the duty 
,is, to the practice of it. It may be difficult — 
no doubt it is difficult — when we are injured, to 
keep down our resentment. So it is to conquer 
the wrongnesses of many other passions and appe- 
tites. But I am not at present entering into the 
ease or difficulty of these things. It is my part 
only just to tell you what the Gospel requires ; 
and if you think it requires more from you than 
its promises are worth, you have your, option, 
and must take your own way. 

To those, however, who see the force of what . 
hath been said, I shall only add, that to forgive 
an injury, is a way of giving God a proof of our 
being in earnest, which is in every body's power. 
The lowest among you may practise this duty, as 
well as the highest. It is not every one, who is 

o S able 
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able to show his religion by giving charitably to 
the poor; or doing kind offices to others; but 
We may all show it, if we please, in a still better 
way, by forgiving our enemies: assuring our- 
selves there is nothing we can do, which is of 
triore value in the sight of God, or more interest- 
ing to ourselves: for if we forgive men their tres^ 
passeSf our heavenly Father mU also forgive us • 
l^ut if we forgive not men tJieir trespasses^ neither 
"mil our heavenly Father forgive our trespasses^ 
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Acts viii. 22. 

PRAY, THAT THE THOUGHTS OF THINE HEART 

MAY BE FORGIVEN. 



On the first general persecution of the church 
at Jerusalem, the disciples fled into various parts ; 
and among other places to Samaria. Here St. 
Peter met with Simon Magus; and gave him 
that severe rebuke, of which the text makes a 
part. Tray^ says he, that the thoughts qf thine 
heart niay bejbrgiven. 

What the paxticular thoughts of his heart were, 
we are not told. One of them only is recorded 
— that the power qf bestowing the Holy Ghost 
might be purchased by money. This however is a 
sufficient key to other thoughts of his heart, some 
of which might probably run tt a manner like this. 

o 3 " What 
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" What occasion is there for the very disinte- 
rested behaviour of the Apostles ? Why may not 
the ministerial oflBce mix a little reward with it ? 
A fortune in the hands of a good man, is a bles- 
sing to society. And what a noble fortune might 
be raised by the power of bestowing the Holy 
Ghost? What numbers would wish to purchase?** 

It can be no great injury to the character of 
Simon Magus to suppose he reasoned in a man- 
ner like this. As he offered money for the gift 
of the Holy Ghosts he certainly meant to turn it 
to a worldly account. He would not otherwise 
have tak^n a worldly method of obtaining it. 
We hope, however, from the sequel, that he re- 
pented aft last. 

But the thoughts of Simon Magus, be they 
good or bad, are of little concern to us. We 
use him only as an example. Our concern lies 
nearer home. We have all, I fear, too much 
reason to apply the Apostle's advice to ourselves ; 
and to pray to God, that the thoughts qfovR hearts 
likewise may he forgiven. Without much recol- 
lection, I fear, we all feel conviction enough on 
this head. 

That my remarks may be more useful, I shall 
put them into method by considering, ^r^/, in 
what way our thoughts are most apt to mislead 

us 
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U8 — secondly^ I shall show the wickedness that, 
attends bad thoughts :-*- and thirdfy^ iDentioq 
some helps Uiat may assist us in getting the bet- 
ter of them* 

I SHALL Jirst show you^ in what way our 
thoughts are most apt to mislead u8.-**The 
inclinations and pursuits of men are various ; and 
according to these their thoughts take their 
course. But there are three principal channels 
in which the thoughts, of worldly men are sup** 
posed commonly to rua — covctoicmess^ ambition^ 
and pleasure. . 

The covetous mail, such as we suppose Simon 
Magus to have been^ is continually intent on 
schemes of gain --^laying himself out, how he 
may best procure wealth — contriving how to 
overreach an inadvertent neighbour —- how to 
transact some piece of knavery so artfully, as to 
escape discovery — or how to take an advantage 
which the law cannot touch. Perhaps he may 
Iiave some little remains of conscience left. His 
thoughts ^*e then busied in contriving excuses, 
and evasions, to reconcile it with his wry prac** 
tices. If the lawfulness of an action do not ap- 
pear, he goes upon the reasonableness of it i and 
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if the reasonableness of it cannot be made out ; - 
at any rate he goes upon the expedience of it. 

But perhaps the thoughts of the worldly man 
take some other bad turn. He is rather ambi- 
tious than covetous. The vanities of life possess 
him. He is desirous of getting forward above his 
station. And a desire of this kind, under proper 
regulations, may be laudable : but in general, 
these worldly desires rarely inhabit a religious 
heart. Great care must be taken how we encou- 
rage them^ Search the heart of the ambitious 
man. Is there any humility in it ? Not a grain. 
Is there any meekness in it, resignation, or 
Christian charity? Not the least resemblance of 
any such virtues. — Is there any gratitude to God 
for past kindness ? If there be it is accidental. 
It is not certainly the growth of the soil. But 
there is abundance of pride, envy, self-conse- 
quence, and other unsocial vices, which take a 
firmer rooting no where than in the heart of an 
ambitious man. 

• But perhaps the thoughts of the wordly man 
are neither covetous nor ambitious: the great 
channel of them is pleasure. And this is the 
usual way, in which the thouglits of young people 
are most guilty. Their minds are never serious* 

They 
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They are always running on something, which^ 
under the form of amusement, diverts reflection. 
Perhaps their thoughts are still more guilty, and. 
polluted with grosser pleasures. But to display 
the visions of these filthy dreamers, would be to 
open sinks of impurity, which are better covered. 
Now these are the three great channels in 
which the thoughts of worldly men commonly 
run. They are misled either by the riches, the 
honours, and vanities, or the pleasures of the 
world. But beside these there are many — mamf 
other wicked thoughts, which possess the ill^ 
governed mind. Our thoughts may be mali- 
cious — they may be revengeful-^ they may be 
suspicious — they may be selfish*-- they may be 
self-conceited— in short, they may bq as va- 
riously wicked as our actions. — But, to enter 
minutely into the examination of all these mazesr 
of guilt, would be to write the history of ini- 
quity. Having thus pointed out to you the 

several ways in which our thoughts are commonly 
most guilty, let us now see, as I proposed, 5e- 
condly^ the mischief which attends them. 

In the first place, bad thoughts are the great 
corrupters of our minds. Our minds consist only 

of 
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of thought; 80 that when our thoughts are cdY- 
rupt, oar minds are polluted. Pure and whole- 
some food sustains the body ; but, if it be un- 
wholesome, it breeds mischief. It is just so with 
the mind. Pure thoughts, such as religion dic^ 
tates, are its wholesome food. They nourish and 
improve it. But impure thoughts corrupt it« 

Nay, what is more, bad thoughts not only 
corrupt our minds, but (what you will not per- 
haps so readily see) they may corrupt them more 
than bad actions. An action is limited — it is 
confined to time and place «-» it may be suddi^n, 
and unconsidered. But your thoughts are unli- 
mited. They can carry you to any degree of 
wickedness. With a glance you can transact 
one crime after another. You can transact it in 
a thousand ways ; and add every circumstance 
of wickedness that can possibly heighten it. 
DiflSculties are considered at leisure — seasons-— 
opportunities — means — consequences — every 
thing that can forward or oppose your schemes ; 
and in this inquiry into a detail of circumstance^ 
the mind becomes familiarised to the crime — 
much more so, than in such hasty actions as are 
committed with little thought and contrivance- 
Still farther, when the resolution is formed — 

observe 
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observe — when the resolution is {otmed, the 
crime is committed. In the sight of Grod it is 
committed. Human laws, indeed, which cannot 
reach the heart, require what they call an overt 
act — something done to justify punishment. But 
God^s laws reach the heart. For instance, humian 
laws cpnsider adultery only when the iact is com^ 
mitted. They can do no more* But our Saviour 
teUs us, that he 'mho lookeih on a woman to lust 
(tfter hevy hath committed adultery with her already 
in his heart .'"^he hath committed the crime by 
forming the intention. Under the txmscious- 
nesi^ of such gliilt^ what numbers should be hum- 
bled! You have committed no crime. True: 
but are your thou^ts equally innocent ? Look 
into those deep recesses. You reprobate the 
Wretch who hath forfeited his life ta the laws of 
his country for some single transgression. Be 
candid: have you rievev committed a more 
heinous crime in the sight of God, which a want 
of resolution only, or a want of opportunity^ or 
perhaps of power, hath left unfinished ?-^I mean 
not to extenuate his guUt, but to open your 
eyes, and show you the pollution which bad 
thoughts introduce into your mind. 

But it is not to be supposed that bad thoughts 

will 
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will keep within your own mind. They as mc« 
turally shoot into words and actions, as the seed 
produces fruit. Out of the abundance qfthe heart 
ifte mouth speaketh : and we are told, that out of 
the heart proceed, not only evil thoughts, but 
adtdterieSf murders^ and every wickedness^ Who 
can tell, then, when a man gives his thoughts 
a liberty to wanton at large in vice, how soon he 
may carry his wickedness to the greatest height.. 
Wicked actions are only wicked thoughts pushed 
into maturity. The process of this moral vege- 
tation is perfectly natural By indulging wicked 
thoughts, we have often the guilt both of bad 
thoughts and bad actions to answer for. 
. I shall, on this head, just mention one thing 
more. As far as the pollution of your own 
mind is concerned, I have shown you, that bad 
thoughts indulged are often worse than bad 
actions. But when your thoughts are let loose 
in corrupting others, they have then an addi-« 
tional guilt. People readily catch impurity and 
wickedness — especially young people — from 
each other. Nature easily learns a bad lesson. 
Those impurities which occupy the thoughts of 
one man, if sown on the mind of another, too 
often find a soil prepared to receive them. And 

what 
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-what a dreadful consideration is it, that,' by let- 
ting your wicked thoughts loose, you become the 
instrument of corrupting thousands. The cor- 
ruption originally sprang from you. Those whom 
you corrupted corrupt others; and, where the 
contagion may stop, who can Ibresee ? There 
are some weeds, whose feathered seed is dis- 
persed on a breath of air in every direction. 
These are the most mischievous of all weeds. 
Take instruction from them. 

But you did not make the mail bad, you say ? 
you found him so. 

Did you never read in Scripture of the med- 
sure of a marCs iniquities being filed up ? What 
means the expression, think you, but that there 
is a reclaimable situation and a desperate one ? 
And how know you but, by instilling your cor- 
ruption into the breast of a bad man, you may 
Jill up his measure. 

Having taken a view of the evil which attends 
bad thoughts, I wish you to consider, lastlj/^ such 
helps as may assist you in getting the better of 
them. 

But perhaps you will say, bad thoughts enter 
your mind, in spite of your best endeavours. 

They 
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They may; but if they are not entertained with 
other guests, they are received coldly, they will 
pever stay long. They frequent those places only, 
and become bosom companions where they are 
kindly received. Such as enter violently, and 
against your inclination, bring no more guUt upon 
you than the thief who breaks open your house. 

In the first place, then, let your doors^ as much 
as possible, be shut against bad thoughts* Let the 
house be occupied by other guests. In plain Ian-* 
guage, avoid idleness ; and always have your 
minds intent either on business, or on something 
useful. Idleness is the nurse of vice. They who 
mind their business best, are in general the best 
men. The devil first tempts you to be idle. 
The idle person is every man's property. Bad 
people are always at hand. Where idleness in- 
habits they resort. Here they corrupt ; and here 
they are corrupted. The contagion spreads, and 
every thing bad must follow. Had we been use- 
fully employed, our minds had been engaged, 
and we had been safe. 

I am far from thinking moderate recreation 
improper. But let young people especially take 
care on this head. It is easy to transgress. They 
soon learn, in higher life, to form trifiing, vain, 

insipid. 
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insipid, if not profligate and detestable charac- 
ters ; and in lo\yer life, having thrown aside all 
regard to character, the advice of friends, and 
sundry duties, they glean up every kind qHl wick- 
edness that is to be found in the country. 

Together with idleness, let me earnestly advise 
you to avoid bad company, which is indeed closely 
connected with it Do you want some marks \o 
distinguish bad company ? I'll tdl you. When 
you see a young fellow without any visible em- 
ployment, or, if he have employment, not giving 
half his time to it— ready to run off for any di- 
version that happens to be in the country — his 
conversation made up of oaths and obscenity-*^ 
much given to liquor— and generally to be found 
where liquor is to be bad—^such a mm marks 
himself* 

These are the marks of a profligate fellow in 
low life, who corrupts only his equals. But his 
full counterpart is as often seen in a higher sta- 
ticm ; distinguished from him only in having the 
means of access to higher modes of dissipation. 
These means he frequently consumes in the full 
gratification of all his passions and appetites, each 
clamouring for its particular enjoyment; till his 

purse 
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purse and his constitution, being exhausted to^ 
gether, he is left a wretched object, fit only to 
be held out as a deterring example. 
- If you avoid idleness and bad company, your 
thoughts perhaps may be disposed to take a more 
serious turn. To assist this good disposition, above 
all tiling^ endeavour to imprint on your minds a 
sense of God's continual presence. You know 
you are ever in his sight— you know every thought 
of your hearts is written in the fairest characters 
before him. And shall such an awful idea have 
no effect upon you ? How would every one of us, 
even the best, dread to have all our thoughts dis- 
played publicly to the world ? From the world 
we could only suffer shame. Let us not, my bre- 
thren, leave it to experience to teach us the dif- 
ference between worldly shame and God's wrath. 
When any bad thought, therefore, enters the 
mind, let us recollect whether such a thought is 
fit to appear in the presence of God? And if it be 
not, let us immediately discard it. Among all the 
restraints which religion lays upon us, there is not 
one better calculated to keep our thoughts in 
order. For what purpose, think you, was it 
revealed to us^ that God see§ all our thoughts, 

except 
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except it were, that we should always make them 
fit for him to see. 

A sense of God*s presence will naturally in- 
cline us to learn his will. The Holy Scriptures^ 
therefore, in which it is contained, should always^ 
employ a part of our leisure. Here we find tC^cs^ 
of every kind. Among the precepts, the exani* 
pies, the doctrines, the promises, and the threat- 
enings of the Gospel, our thoughts can never be 
at a loss ; and if we are truly interested in reli- 
gion, the wonders of redemption will furnish an 
endless theme. Reading the Scriptures may be 
called the great seed-time of a Christian. It 
scatters the good seed in his heart ; which, by a 
proper culture, will choke the weeds — those 
pernicious weeds, bad thoughts. Good thoughts 
will naturally spring from a conversation with 
the word of God; and good thoughts will as 
little bear a communication with bad thoughts, 
as men of a good disposition will keep company 
with those of a bad. 

To those who read the Holy Scriptures, it will 
seem no improper advice to recommend farther 
the use of prayer. This great communicatiou 
with God tends more than any thing to keep the 
thoughts of the heart entire. Through it we 

VOL* II. p obtain 
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obtain the a&sistance of God's Holy Spirit^ and 
strengthen our own feeble endeavours with hea- 
venly aid. But a pure devotion is one of the last 
great attainments of a religious life ; and he who 
has gained this point, who has his conversation in 
he^vlsn, has unquestionably his thoughts in due 
order likewise. 

That we all may attain this state of perfeptioQ, 
and keep our thoughts still surely fixed where 
true joys are to be found, may God of his infinite 
mercy grant, through Christ Jesus our Lord I 
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hui^E, X. 41. 

MARTHA, MARTHA, THOU ART CAREFUL^ ANP 
TROUBLED ABOUT MANY THINGS: BUT ONE 
THING 1$ NEEDFUL. 






Our blessed Saviour, in passing through a part 
of Judea» called for refreshment at the house of 
two sisters, whose names were Martha and Mary. 
Though both these women were pious, and well- 
disposed, they were yet of dijBferent tempers. 
Mary's religion was more purified than her sister's. 
Her thoughts were engaged chiefly about the 
things of the next world. She had little con- 
cern for this. Her soul was her principal care. 
If she could pass quietly through life, it was all 
she deiMred. She did not expect her happiness 
from it i but considered the Uiings of this world 
only as the means of gaining a better. 

p 2 Martha, 
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Martha, pious and well-disposed as she was, 
had not yet attained this purified state. Martha 
thought much of heaven, no doubt, and of her 
religion : but ^he thought not a little about the 
things of this world also ; and by no means con- 
sidered them in that very negligent light in which 
her sister considered them. In short, Mary's 
religion was the religion of the early times of 
Christianity in which she lived. Martha's was 
more the religion of these days. The Gospel and 
the world went amicably hand in hand together. 

To these different characters their behaviour 
to their blessed guest was conformable. Mary, 
who thought she had now an opportunity which 
she might not soon have again, of hearing the 
discourses of the blessed Jesus ; and concluding, 
from her own feelings, how indifferent he was to 
any thing more than a bare supply of the ne- 
cessaries of life, disengaged herself entirely from 
the business of the house, sat at Jesus's feet, and 
listened to his heavenly instruction. 

Martha, with an endeavour (not perhaps wholly 
blameable) to pay all the honour and respect she 
could to her blessed guest in her way, totally ne^ 
glected all consideration of herself ; and began, 
with great assiduity, to prepare the best enter- 

9 tainment 
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taintnent she was able. This was a ditkretit at- 
tfin%ion, it is true, from what her holy gu^st re- 
quired, yet still it was that attention which she 
thought most respectful; and, seeing her sister 
sitting perfectly composed, she could not help 
a^pplying, somewhat in the way of a contplaint, 
to Jesus, *< Lordf dost thou not care that my sister' 
hath left me to serve alone? bid her^ therefore^ 
that she come and help meJ^ Jesus, with great 
mildness, answered, in the words of the text, 
Martha^ Martha^ thou art care fiil^ andjtroubled 
about many things: but one thing is needful. 

Every word of our Saviour's answer to this 
weU-meaning, but mistaken woman, is instruc- 
tive. In the following discourse, therefore, I- 
sliall consider the instruction it conveys in the 
jiiMtural order, as it arises. Our Saviour, who 
JkoQw what was in man, gave this instruction, not 
^>nly as suited to Martha's particular case, but 
o the case of all others, who are too nmch ad- 
to worldly matters. 



, Hejirst forbids her to be careful and troubled. 

/our Saviour meant to give us two ideas by these 
t 'WO words, the former may apply perhaps most 
[>roperly to the present^ the latter to the future.. 

P 3 Martha 
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Martha was earejvl^ that ^ery thing might be' 
done that was proper in the present case ; tui 
ttmibledl, lest any thing lAould be left undone 
fi)r want of assistant. --^ Let us extend the ad[^ 
vice into more general use. 
. Under the censure of being careful, all thbs6 
immediately fall, who are continually distressing 
themselves about such merely accidental circum- 
stances in life, as, in some shape^ are always hap- 
pening. Every little matter, that goes wrong 
disturbs them— throws them into disorder*^ 
frets their temper— and makes thefn trouble-' 
some to themselves and others. 

But now consider, my friend ; these thingsr, 
which so much distress you^ are, in the first plKce^ 
often mere trifles. In a day or two, perhaps in 
an hour or two, they are gone — they draw ttd 
consequences after them — their effect is overh- 
and things go on as smoothly as before. This is 
truly the character of the generality of those little 
events, which so often disturb the repose of silch 
as are too careful about the things of the world. 

Then again, consider the folly of this distress, 
which you are continually giving yourself. It 
answers no end. Prevent such accidents, i£ you 
can ; but, as your prudence is limited, and as 

these 
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thes6 little attacks upon ydur patience are fr&- 
quent, learn to bear what you cannot avoid. 

But still farther, I i^hould wiish you to comidei- 
them in a religious view. They Are efertainly 
among those means which God bath thought 
pi-oper to order in a state of trial. Yoo pass in 
the eyes of the world for a good Christian. In 
many things, I hope you are one ; and if God 
should lay bis hand upon you in soihe heavy ca- 
lamity, you friight pfdbably support yourself 
undet it with jJropet reSignatioh. But ComiAtti 
my friend, that is not all that is teqUirtd of y«i. 
Heavy afflictionis are settt te put ybUr reUgiiyH to 
the test— ^to ti^y ybur ^iih and tnisi ih God. 
But it is required that yOU should be able aUo to 
bear lighter distres^s -- that you should ht ttiild 
and gentle — that you should have your temper 
always at command — that you should flever 
allow yourself in peevishness, fretfulneSs, 6ull6ri'i 
neSs, or in any of those wrongne6s6i^, which thfey 
who are so very careful about the things of this 
World, are apt to indulgCi Now, these little wry 
eircutnstances, which are continually happening, 
afe among the means which God Almighty hath 
given you to amend your temper, and gain a 
composed frame of mind. You do not expect, I 

p 4 suppose, 
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suppose, a constant flow of happiness in this 
world. Submit then, with patience and temper, 
to' the smaller, as well as the greater, dispensa- 
tions of God : make that use of them which Grod 
intends ; and do not encourage in yourself that 
irreligious art of turning light afflictions into 
things of consequence. 

BiTT our Saviour enjoins you farther, not to 
be troubled about the things of this world. As 
our cares seem to apply more to the present, 
about which they are chiefly conversant, our 
troubles, I just observed, relate perhaps chiefly 
to l^ejuiure. But here it cannot be meant, that 
our prudent regard even for the Jiiture should be 
totally excluded. We sow our corn in expecta- 
tion of a future harvest; and must provide 
against such wants as we know, in the natural 
course of things, must infallibly overtake us. 
But then surely there is a great difference be- 
tween providing prudently for these things, and 
being troubled about the event of them. If God 
does not forbid you to make a prudent provision 
for your necessities, he enjoins you certainly to 
leave the disposal of all future events to him. 

Why then are you distressing and troubling 

yourself 
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yourself about the issue of things ? What is it 
you mean by all this anxiety ? Do you pretend 
to prophetic skill ? You certainly act as if you 
did. Every thing that is calamitous you foresee ; 
and trouble yourself about the future, as if it 
were really present. 

If th^n you can give no reason for all this 
distress which you bring on yourself^ you are 
certainly acting a very unbecoming and absurd, 
I will not call it an impious part, because I ap- 
prehend you have no ill nleaning. — But now 
consider the absurdity of it. Did you never find 
future events falling out, as if just to confound 
your troubled suppositions about them ? Did 
you never find things happening quite contrary 
to your anxious foresight ? Did you never find 
those circumstances, from which you dreaded so 
much distress, turn out even to your advantage ? 
If you have been attentive to the common occur- 
rences of life, you must in many instances have 
found all this. 

But, to go deeper into the matter, besides the 
absurdity of thus distressing yourself with things 
which you cannot foresee, and which may never 
happen, you must acknowledge you are acting 
directly contrary to your blessed Saviour's in- 

struction 
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Utrtictiotl ; and so far &s yoii do this, with yoUr 
thoughts uhadt you, if fe certainly, not folly only, 
but sin likewise. God Almighty hd,s purposely 
hid future eveftts from mankind^ that they should 
not distress themselves about them, but should 
learn dependence on him. — L^arn, then, humi- 
lity ; and revetetifce that God, who takes into 
fits hands the disposal of all future things ; and 
do not {iretend to foresee what God only can 
know. 

Tfl£ next pi^ce of irist^ctiott Which our 8^ 
tiour gives to Mattbli, ii^ Hot to be eyeful, tuSid 
troubled about mUm/ thing^i Hete we httVe a iieW 
lesson. Th^y who are carefilil, and troubled dbo^iit 
the necessaries of life, or things of immediate con-^ 
certiy which was Miirtha's case^ have at least sdnhie 
excuse^ But what have thei/ to say^ who are care^ 
Jid and troubled about rrumi/ things that are iiot ne- 
cessary — who catry their desires into unbounded 
length — and indulge their inclinations iti fancied 
wants ? This indeed is the chief source of all our 
cares and troubles. The mere wants of natui'e 
are included in a small compass. The moderate 
fconvenienoes, and even comforts of life^ do tlot 
extend very widely : but he who suffers himself t6 

be 
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be catefid and ttdtibkd about nuln^ things, tnten 

a Hj^ide field of restteiMntsd and anxiety. In shorty 

our dedires, among nil craving things^ arfr the 

most importunate; and it Requires much prti-^ 

deuce, and more self^enial, to adjust the regular 

tion of them. No exact rule can be fixed that 

miits every case* One man may want what 

is superfluous to another. Something is due to 

age *-^ something to infirmity — and something, 

no doubt, to different modes of education, and 

stations in life* The Scriptures can only give a 

general nile. We must apply that rule to our 

own cades ; and dught honestly to consider what 

we have, atid what we have not occasion for. 

In short, we must not allow ourselves to suppose 

we want mant/ things, which we do not want. — 

What God hath given us more than we have a 

real occasion for^ is, in fact, not ours. -^ It is a 

trust ; and as a trust, we shall be accountable for 

it. It is true, the abuse of this discretionary poWer 

will subject us to no penalty from the laws of the 

land : but we are not here talking about the laws 

of the land, but about the laws of the Gospel. 

The last piece of instruction which our Saviour 

gave 
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g^ve to Martha, was, that one thing oniy wasneed^^ 
Jul. This is an expre^on capable of very la^ in- 
terpretation.* Ask the man of the world either 
in business, or in any profession, what is the ont 
thing neecffiil? he will tell you at once. Indeed 
most people, if we may judge from their practice, 
make the one thing needful to be whatever best. 
suits their own inclinations. Of such casuists 
however we make no enquiries. It is very plain^ 
that by the one thing needful^ our Saviour, meant 
the care of our souls, which Martha was taiight 
to consider as preferable to every. other care; 
and which ought to take place of every other 
consideration. The importance of the precept lies 
in the implied meaning of the expression. Lite- 
rally the care of her soul could not be the one, 
or only thing needful ; as everyone is under a 
necessity of taking care of his body also : but a 
comparison reduces this latter care to nothing. ^ 
Our great contest, indeed, in this world, lies 
. between the many things of it, and the one thing 
needful. 

* Bishop Pearce is very unhappy in his explanation of 
the phrase. He makes the one thing needful to be only one 
dish of meat. See his explanation. 

The 
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The world attacks our senses. It draws np 
before us its pleasures and vanities: and itsgreatt 
argument is, here, take, and use : touch, taste, 
and handle. These things are present. What 
you get here^ it cries, are certainties. Every thing 
here is real and substantial. They are all fitted 
to your senses ; and your senses to them. Thus 
the generality of men are drawn in. Like their 
parent of old, they taste the forbidden fruit, and 
perish. 



In the meantime, the one thing needful ad- 
dresses us in another form. It has nothing to 
present to our senses. Nay, it tells us plainly, 
that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard the Vdlne of 
the things it offers — that is, we are not to 
judge of them by our senses ; but must look at 
them with the eye of faith. By faith we fathom 
eternity. By it we conceive a thousand years to 
be as one day ; and one day us a thousand years. 
In a matter of sense, we comprehend the idea. 
We are clearly qonvinced with regard to the 
ocean, that one drop is as a thousand drops ; and 
a thousand drops as one — that is, the difierence 

i» 
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. jg so extrequely ^eatbetweeq the ocean, an4 any 
^u^tityofwaterwe can pour into it, thatwhether 
it be one (}rop, or whether it be a thousiwda it 
malces no difereflce. All this we readily con- 
' ceiyie from our senses. But when we apply our 
senses to (lie depths of eten^ity, we are IqsL And 
^& it is with regard to eterpity, sp is it with re- 
gaiTd to 4II tb^ other promises of God, So th^t 
the gre^t concli^sion from the whole, is, the one 
thing needfiily or the care of our immortal souls, 
respecting objects with which the things of this 
world do not bear the most distant idea of pro- 
portion. 



Happy is he who can s^e through all the de- 
ceits gf this world — who can strip them of what 
they seem to be^ and consider them as what they 
rfa% are; and paying no more attention to 
them than they deserve — that is, no more than 
the necessities of life require, is neither careful 
nor troubled about gaining, or keeping, or losing 
them : but in the full assurance of faith, trusting 
ill his Maker, and blessed Redeemer, attends 
. principally to the qne thing neecffvl. — This is the 

man 
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man, who takes that true instruction from this 
portion of the sacred story that was intended ; 
and chuses that good part, which, through end- 
less time, shall never b^ tqkfnfrom him. 
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1 Peter, v. 7* 

casting all your care upon him, for he 

careth for you* 



AVhEN we are born into tlie world, naked and 
helpless, we are in danger from every thing 
around us ; and without the care of our parents, 
utterly unable to subsist. But God Almighty 
hath given the parent kind affections towards 
the child: and the child also such affections, 
as lead to confidence in the parent. The one 
looks up tenderly for support j which the other as 
tenderly affords. Thus far the child knows no 
protector but its parent // casts all its care upon 
him, knowing that he careth for it. Its pa- 
rent 
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aas 



rent is applied to, when it wants food— -when it 
wants rest — when it expects pleasure— or the 
removal of pain. This is an exact idea of casting 
our care upon God; and is perhaps one of those 
things in which we should imitate little children^ 
that we may be members of Christ's kingdom. 

When the child attains the use of reason, and 
is thoroughly informed of the nature of his situ* 
ation in the world, he finds he has wants, which 
his parents cannot satisfy. He finds, in fact, 
they are frail, like himself} and, equally like him- 
self, stand in need of support. And though his 
duty to them always continues, yet he finds they 
cannot now be the protectors of his age, as he 
had conceived them to be the protectors of his 
youth. He now considers God Almighty in the 
room of his parents ; and, if he have a true sense 
of religion about him, he looks up to him for the 
supply of all his wants — he considers him as the 
source of all the happiness he enjoys or expects, 
and of all the real misery that he fears. On this 
great parent he now casts all his care^ knowing 
that he carethfor him. 

In considering this subject, I shall Jirst show 
you that God careth for ics; secondly, in what 
way we should cast our care upon him; and, 

VOL. II. Q lastly^ 
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lastly 9 the advantages of this reUgiotts ditpO0at of 
duf affairs* 

That God carethfor us is plain, from his hiwing 
created us. We cannot suppose that God created' 
us for his own sake, or with any view to his own 
happiness. Consider that point. How can toe, 
in any respect, contribute to the happiness of 
God ? What end could he then have in creating 
us ? It was his intention certainly to make us 
happy. It is true, we often make ourselves mi- 
serable ; but it is through our own fault. God 
hath given us the means of making ourselves 
happy: he hath given us laws to direct us; and, 
if we would obey those laws, we should find they 
i^ould lead us to our best happiness. At the same 
time, God puts no force upon us j as fofce would 
destroy our liberty, and leave us nothing either 
good or bad. But is not this caring Jbr us? Is it 
not caring fir uSj to put it in our own power, if we 
please, to make ourselves as happy in this world 
as the nature of this world will admit j and ever- 
lastingly happy hereafter? If God promise us 
everlasting happiness, it is surely not too much 
to expect we should fit ourselves for it. If a 
man be not friend enough to himself to use the 
means of happiness put in his power, what doek 

♦1 •he 
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he deserve? He has at least no reasoa to com- 
plain. 

. That God carethfor us is as evident) from his 
fresendng us^ as from his creating us. We aU 
Acknowledge we could not live a moment, unless 
the breath of God preserved us. Why does not 
God withdraw his breath, and leave us to perish ? 
Why, because he carethfor us. Instead of with- 
drawing his breath from us, he is continually 
heaping kindnesses upon us. He openeth the 
clouds of heaved. He maketh the grass and com 
to grow for onr support He feedeth^ he clotheth 
Qs ; not perhaps So sumptuously as we may am- 
bitiously desire, but sufficiently for all the pur- 
poses of our passage through this World to a 
better. 

If, indeed, we consider this world's good as all 
the good which God intends us, we mislead our- 
selves again \ and may then perhaps think, that 
God denies us many ^things which would make 
us happier. But this is a very mistaken notion 
in itself J and, if we firmly believe in the next 
world, we must acknowledge it as such. It can- 
not then give us much concern to isee others 
possessed of the splendor of wealth, while we 
have only the necessaries of life. Qod tarelh 
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for all alike; and showeth the same kindness in 
preserving one man in a low station, as another 
in a high one. Both stations are alike the means 
of trial ; and in both a man maybe eitherhappj 
or miserable. If we consider things in a religious 
point of light, perhaps a low station is the more 
desirable one : it is certainly the least dangerous. 
Wealth is a great trust, whatever the rich man 
may think of it* It requires much religious care 
to make this mammon of unrighteousness his 
friend, by adjusting properly his expences, his 
charities, and his savings. If, indeed, the poor 
man be profligate and wicked, God does not work 
a miracle to provide for him. He must then take 
the effect of his own wickedness. But, if he is 
prudent, industrious, and virtuous, he may be 
assured of being prqvided for by that God, who 
feedeth the yovng ravens that call upon him^--^ 
who will preserve the poorest of us, that trust in 
him— and give us whatever is necessary in pass- 
ing through this world. 

But that God careth for us is still the most evi- 
dently seen in the great work of our redemption. 
Man was created in a state of happiness ; but 
through his disobedience he became subject to 
death, and lost all claim to everlasting life. Why 

did 
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did not God leave him to perish in his disobe- 
dience ? Why did God restore us though Jesus 
Christ to those hopes of everlasting happiness^ we 
ha41ost? Why? Because he care/fej^ t^. He 
puts no force upon us, because such force» as hath 
been observed, would be inconsistent with rdigioii, 
which must be voluntary ; but how (earnestly he 
desires our reconcilement, is evident from the 
whole tenor of scripture. There is joy in hecuveri, 
we are told, over one sinner that repehteth. And 
when the prodigal came to himself, and returaed 
to his father, what an emblem have we of heavenly 
love ! When he was yet a great way off, his father 
saw him, and had compassion, and run, and fell on 
his neck and kissed him. And lie said to his servants, 
bring forth the best robe, and put it on him; and 
put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet; and 
bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it, and let us 
eat and be merry : for this my son was dead, and As 
alive again ; he was lost and is found. If this re-' 
present, as we are told it does, the mercy of God 
to repenting sinners, it is not caring for them 
only ; but it is loving them, and showing kind- 
ness to them in the highest degree. 

Thus then, you see, in all lights, thsit God caretk 
Jor us. He cdreth for its, while we * live in this 

Q S world. 
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world, by feeding us, by clothing us, by girin^ 
us his instructions how to pass through it. But 
God especially shows how much he carethfor w 
by the glorious provision he hath made for our 
immortal souls. We indeed, unthinking mortals, 
by living in the world, and fixing our attention 
chiefly on the things of the world, are apt to 
lo6k upon God's supplying us plentifully with 
these things, as the best sign of his caring for us. 
But God himself considers things in a different 
light. His language is, I am no respecter of 
persons. I am equally the God of the poor, and 
of the rich. Consider not this world as the place 
either of your happiness, or your misery. Obey 
my laws, and you shall then see in how great a 
degree / care for you^ by giving you everlasting 
life, and fullness of joy. 

' Having thus AiomnXhziGodcarethforus^ letus, 
secondly 9 see how ive are to cast our care upon him. 
— ^ Nobody can be so absurd as to suppose, we 
are to give up all concern about our own afikirs, 
when we are ordered to cast all oi^ care uponGod. 
We must take the future in part under our own 
care. The industry of youth must provide for 
the infirmities of age. The hand that laboured 

cannot 



pannot ^ways labour ^ and the thinking min^ is 
pften robbed by years pf all it|3 powers. So th^t 
as life may subsist after the £^bility of providing 
for it is gone» God certainly leaves a proper der 
gree of care to rest on ourselves. Even Adan^^ 
when placed in paradise, was ordered to dare^ it^ 
ondM keep it ; and the scriptures often speak of 
labouring in our respective stations^ and pro^idr 
ing for ourselves and our families. St. Paul himr 
self, after he was an apostle, wrought ajt; his pro^* 
fession ; which was tent^making^ Others oi the 
apostles were fishermen, and exercised their c^lL- 
tng during their apostleship. What is meant 
therefore by casting all o%t care upon God^ i^ 
this : After our own endeavours, ^ye must trust 
the event of things to God. We must beg God'^ 
assistance in forwarding tJie meam j but musjt 
not su&r ourselves to be anxious, about the end. 
Thus, for instance, if you have land to mauag^p 
do every thing you can to work it properly^ and 
make the best of it ; beseeching God to bless 
your industry^ But if your harvest ^o not answ§^ 
y<)ar expectations ; or if the seasons are hot ex- 
actly as you could wish, or if any little adverse 
matter unei^ppctedly , happen, be not anxious^ 
jind distressed y but cast all ih^t car(^ y^S^. God^ : 
1. ; 'q4 ' 6x 
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Or if you find your family increase more than 
your means, do what you can to maintain them $ 
be industrious and frugal ; but do not distress 
yourself about the future ; cast that careuponGod. 
When you have given your children a religious 
education, and have brought them up in industry 
and frugality, you have done your part ; and God 
will be a better father to your children, if they 
continue to be religious, than you could have 
been yourself. 

Thus again, if any of you have sickness in your 
families, or meet with worldly losses, endeavour 
not to distress yourselves, but cast all that care 
upon God. He can bring things right again by 
means which you cannot foresee. In short, in 
matters of every kind, both of a public and pri« 
vate concern, let us not distress ourselves vrith 
looking anxiously into the event of things, which 
is invading God's part. They happen, in a thou- 
sand instances, contrary to our suppositions. Let 
us make ourselves easy, therefore, about them, 
and cast the care of these things upon God. 

Thus the duty of casting your care upon God, 
amounts only to your leaving those things to the 
care qfGod^ which your own care cannot provide 
for. So that, at any rate» you see, you capnot 

lose 
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loM by casting your care on God: what you gain 
1^ it, is the last point we consider. 

* 

In the first place, you gain by it that inward 
happiness^ which makes you easy in all situations 
<^life* Our cares about future evil always distress 
us more than the evil itself. We are disturbed 
rather by the fear of tilings which may happen, 
than by the inconveniencies which we really feel 
when they do happen. If we could persuade 
ourselves to throw off our cares, satisfied with 
doing the best we can for the present^ and trust- 
ing the future to God, it is inconceivable what 
peace and quietness of mind we should feel. If 
you had a difficult afiair to manage, which was 
evidently beyond your own skill; how happy 
would you be, if a person would undertake it, 
who had the wisdom to manage it properly! 
And if you had full confidence in this kind bene- 
factor, what ease and satisfaction of mind would 
it give you ! — If you have the same confidence 
in God, the case is the same. -^ Only your hea^ 
venly friend can command events in your favour, 
which your human benefactor cannot do. He is 
also always at hand, and always willing to assist 

you. . •' 

But 
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. But though in sH f^rcuoiatanGes you will find 

this heavenly friend your be$t support, you wiU 
find him most your comfort in the great and try- 
ing distresses of life* When a severe fit of sick- 
pess confines you to your bed, and the physidtm'k 
art .19 vain «-«-or when you have lost some frieiid^ 
or pear relation, which leaves a blank in life — or 
when, through a sudden turn of afiairs, you fu^ 
reduced from plenty to poverty, then, if you have 
any religion in you, you will feel strongly the 
great happiness of turning to Godj ax^ of casti^fig 
Myqur care upon him^ who alone is able to relieve 
yQU. In those melancholy hours you can do no- 
thing for yourseli*} and the world can do nothio^ 
foi you.— Turn then to God — call him your fa- 
tber ; and from him draw that heartfelt comfort, 
which the world cannot give. 

And a^ casting all our care upon God contributes 
to give ease and satisfaction to our minds, so does 
it likewise of course contribute to give serenity 
:^d sweetness to our tempers. The fretibl temper 
l^roceeds commonly from the anxious hear^ 
Miake the mind easy, and the temper b^c^mcis 
.pleasant Most people are in good humour 
whe^ they have nothing to displease them. Whf igi 
we see a person therefore continually peevish, wd 

finding 
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finding fault with eveiy thing be sees, and e^reiy 
person he meets^ in general we may take it fbr 
granted, the cause of his ill-humour with other 
people, is, his being first out of humour with him- 
self* Now there ia nothing which tends more to 
make a man in humour with himself, than to b^ 
4ivested of all his anxiety, and to be assured, that 
his afiairs are in good hands. If you trust to your^ 
self for the management of your affairs, and they 
go wrong, you are distre$sed ; but if you have 
religion enough to be fully persuaded, however 
they turn out, they must be right, because (xod 
governs all things ; you are always happy in 
yourself, and ia a disposition to make others 
happy likewise. 

But the advantages of casting ourcoreupon Goi, 
arising from making our nUnds easier, and our 
tempers pkasanter, are chiefly "worldly advantages ; 
great spiritital advantages also arise from it* It 
is not only a matter of prudence to cast our care 
t^on God: God orders it; and it becomes a duty. 
It is, in fact, a dutiful submission to the govero^ 
ment of God ; and he who does not live in the 
practice of this duty, so far takes God's govieni* 
ment into his own hands. Besides^ where are the 
Ghristian duties of patience, resignation, aod 
. trust 
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trust in God? Utese virtues are totdly lost;^ 
They can never be practised by him who does 
Hot cast his care upon God. 

Having thus drawn our meditations on thir 
subject to a conclusion^ let us pause a moment 
before we shut them in, and just see in one view, 
a state of the case. 

God hath ordered us to cast orxr care upon him, 
-—In the first place, what are we? What mortal 
dare say, he can foresee, or command, the most 
trivial event ? Cotijecture is his utmost. What 
therefore can our own care do for us ? 

Then again, who is it that orders us to cast our 
care upon him? — That Almighty Being, who 
created the wdrld — who formed the earth — who 
poured the ocean around it — and spread over it 
the starry heavens* — who maketh summer and 
winter — seed-time and harvest — and preserveth 
this vast universe in all its variety and regularity^ 
— This Ahnighty Being condescends to take us^ 
and all our affairs under his care. And shall we 
hesitate ? Shall we consider a moment whether 
we are in better hands under his gracious manage- 
mentf or in our own ?— Let us then fall down 
before this great God— let us humbly entreat his 

pardon 
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pardon for every rebellious^ self-exalting thought 
— let us gratefully thank him for his condescend- 
ing goodnesS''— and witH humble submission cast 
all our care upon hhn^ knowing, from abundant 
testimony, that he carethjbr us. 
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» 

JPsALM cvii. 8. 

O THAT MEN WOULD THEREFORE PRAISE THE LORD 
FOR HIS GOODNESS ; AND DECLARE THE WONDERS 
THAT HE DOTH FOR THE CHILDREN OF MEN. 



The beautiful psalm from which this passage 
is taken, is a thanksgiving to God for his mer- 
cies. These mercies are recounted in different 
parts of it j and at the end of each part you will 
find the verse I have just read to you introduced 
as a kind of chorus. It is repeated four times in 
the course of the psalm. 

But though many of the mercies of God are 
here mentioned, yet it is supposed, by learned 
men, that the general intention of the psalm is a 
thanksgiving to God, on the deliverance of the 
Jews from captivity. Some indeed suppose, that, 

under 
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under the idea'of thanking God for a deliverance 
fmm a temporal captivity, it conveys, in the iqpirit 
6f prophecy, a thanksgiving for that greater de- 
liverance from sin, vdiich was promised in Christ* 
There is, at least, so much the appearance of 
truth in this interpretation, that I shall consider 
the text as affording ground enough for the fol« 
lowing doctrine — that, although we ought to 
praise God for all his mercies ; yet his sphrituid 
mercies deserve our highest gratitude. This, 
therefore, shall be the subject of my present difr- 
<k>urse ; in which I shall, Jirst^ explain the doc- 
trine J and, secondly, apply it. 

It hath pleased Almighty Grod to place man^ 
4cind in various stations of life ; and for wise 
reasons, no doubt. In part, these reasons are 
evident. The great business of the world could 
not proceed without this variety. There must be 
pea*sons to fill the lower, as well as the higher 
^stations in life -^ while superfluity on one side, and 
poverty on the other, are the great means of ex- 

• tending benevolence, humaoity, temperance, 
gratitude, patience, and resignation* 

Now they, who are in lower stations, are very 

* apt to consider those in higher, aa under the 
{lecuHtf blessing o^' God. They see the rich man 

possessing 
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possessiDg advantages which they want-^fur^ 
nished with comforts which they cannot procure 
— and enjoying pleasures which they cannot 
reach ; while they find themselves not only with- 
out these comforts and pleasures, but engaged 
in labour ; and oflen, with difficulty, obliged 'to 
earn their bread. 

From observing this great difference between 
themselves and others ; and considering things 
only as they appear outwardly, they are apt to 
think the blessings of this world produce the 
greatest happiness which their Creator can be- 
stow. 

Now, it would be no difficult matter to show, 
that all conditiima of life, as far as the happiness of 
this worid is conc^ned, are on an equal fdotii^ 
If those in lower stations have not so many pleat- 
sures, they have, at least, fewer distresses. Riches 
produce innumerable cares and anxieties, with 
which low stations are unacquainted. They are 
unacquainted also with a variety of mortifications, 
which attend vanity, pride, and the indulgence 
of such desires, as are found, more or less, in the 
higher stations of life. They have often better 
health, and better spirits, than those whose 
wealth enables them to indulge in the gratifica* 
tions of life. They can also more easily put 

their 
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their children out in the world. If they pro- 
cure them habits of industry, they provide for 
them. 

In all stations of life, high and low, men may 
make themselves miserable by their follies, im- 
prudencies, and wickedness. But in all stations 
they may also make themselves as happy as the 
things of this world can make them, by their pru- 
dence, industry, and religious contentment. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it would be no difii* 
cult point to show, that happiness and misery, as 
far as this world is concerned, are equally divided 
among all stations of life ; and that we ourselves, 
not the station, makes the difference. This, how- 
ever, is not the point I want to show at present. 
The point I want to show at present is, what the 
text sets before you, that the blessings of this 
world, neither among people of high, nor of low 
condition, are the greatest of God's! blessings; 
but that, however unequally God may dispose the 
good things of this world, his greatest blessings 
are allotted equally to all ; and that these are the 
blessings which most especially call upon us to 
jpraise the Lord for his goodness^ and declare the 
wonders that he doth for the children of mm* 

VOL. II. R Now 
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Now the greatest of God's blessinga^ and wbich 
hie distribytes equally to all mankipd, are tfaoae 
certainly, which relate to a future state, in which 
Gq4 mak;es no distinction between man and man. 
No one is so low as. not to be equally considered 
bj hi^ IV^alcer ; no one so high a? to be considered 
mqre than the lowest. What we have therefore 
,to in)p);ess upon. our minds is, that these greatest 
of God'& blessings are infinitely superior to any 
happiness of this world. 

NpWj in order to consider this matter in a con^ 
Kdnc^r^ light, we have only to consider it in a true 
one. Stiould we be asked seriously, whether our 
^pul^or our bodies were of more consequence? 
jiowever negligent we are of our souls, when the 
question is thus put home, we should not hesitate 
for an answer. As much therefore as our souls 
arQ superior to our bodies, so much, of course, are 
the things which relate to them superior to those 
which relate only to our. bodies. The blessing of 
our redemption from sin, through the merits, of 
Christ — the blessing of our being assisted by God^s 
Holy Spirit in our endeavours after a good life— - 
the blessing of pur being made heirjs of everlast- 
ing happiness in a world to come, we must aJlqw* 

are 
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are blessings of more moment than the richest 
possessions of this world. 

The real fact is, we are created, through the 
mercy of God, wholly, and solely, to enjoy the 
blessings of everlasting life. This life^ in God 
Almighty's plan, whatever it may be in ours, is 
considered as nothing in the light of happiness 
and misery. It is less than a drop of water in the 
ocean. Here we are placed for a short time, to 
prepare ourselves for future happiness. The bles- 
sings and miseries of this life are the appointed 
means of our preparation. Riches tempt us to 
indulge ourselves, and forget God ; and poverty 
to murmur at him, and be discontented ; and 
we ought all to endeavour to pass religiously 
through those means of trial, whatever they are, 
which God hath appointed. But if we do not 
consider these things as trials— ii^e foolishly set 
Qwr hearts on the good things of this world, or as 
foolishly grieve when we want them, we consi- 
der them falsely, and we ourselves, by our folly, 
give them an importance which naturally be- 
longs not to them. 

Let me explain this to you by an easy case. 
A child is heir, we suppose, to a large fortune ; 

R 2 but 
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but till he come of age, he must pass through such 
an education as will fit him for the proper enjoy- 
ment of it. During this time you see how gene- 
rally thoughtless he is of all his better interests. 

I How careleissly does he spend his time !^ 

It is force only that can bring him to such things, 
as tend to his improvement. You see he sets a 
^luch greater value on the little amusements of 
his childhood, th^n on all his future high expec- 
tations. Nay, such is his folly, that he would at 
any time give up all his future hopes, to avoid 
soipe slight inconvenience, which attends his 
present station ; or to obtain some trifling satis* 

faction,^ in itself of no value. But what says 

the serious bye-stander to all this? He knows the 
value of things ; and sees how wantonly the little 
prodigal would barter an estate for a play-thing. 

Such children are we. Though we are heirs 
of everlasting happiness, and placed by God 
Almighty in such a state, that it is our own fauH 
f we do not secure it; yet, like children, we pre- 
fer a play-thing to an inheritance — the vanities 
of life to the expectations of heaven. 

Wicked and profligate men, it is true, trouble 
not their heads with these things. But I am not 

now 
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maw talking to wicked and profligate men ; but 
endeavouring, I hope, to convince serious people, 
that their heavenly expectations, l^e blessings 
of redemption from sin, and the hopes of GMd's 
favour through Christ, are as superior to all the 
blessings of this world, as the rich inheritance of 
a child to the playthings of his youth. 
. Having thus endeavoured to explain the doc- 
trine of the text, I shall now, as I proposed, 
secondly i ^PP^y ^^* I^ ^^y ^^ applied equally to 
the rich and poor* Let the rich man first ap- 
ply it- 

God Almighty hath given you large posses- 
sions. Take care not to- rate them too high in 
your esteem ; but consider them as advantages 
infinitely inferior to those great blessings, which 
are equally offered to the poor, and to you. On 
this humble sense of the inferiority of these worldly 
advantages, depends all the hope of your making 
a proper use of them. • If you value them beyond 
their worth, you will of course value yourself for 
possessing them — you will be proud among 
your equals, and insolent among your inferiors. 
And if you place your chief happiness in them, 
you must of course abuse them in the gratification 

r3 of 
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of your own selfish passions. On the other hand, 
if you consider them not more highly than you 
ought, but rank them, (according to the doc- 
trine pf the text,) in due subordination to the 
things of the next world, you will consider them 
as trusts, of which you are to give an account to 
God. — You will consider them as trials, which 
may, without the greatest care, misles^l you ; but 
with care, may assist you in working ovtyour own 
salvation. You will guard therefore against a love 
of pleasure, and improper indulgencies ; you will 
consider, that at the great end of all things, the 
rich and poor shall be joined in one general body 
^— that all worldly distinctions shall be then dis- 
solved — and the great blessings, which belong 
equally to all, shall then take place. You will, 
therefore, treat your poor neighbour with gentle- 
ness and humanity, were it for no other reason 
than because, if your poor neighbour hath lived 
better than yourself, you may hereafter see him^ 
whom you had formerly treated with contempt,, 
raised into a station far superior to your own. • 

The poor man may equally apply this doc- 
trine J and bring it home in a very comfortable 
manner. You have not, it is true, much of this 

*3 world's 
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world's goods, and if you consider this world's 
goods as the greatest (^God's blessings, you must 
needs be miserable. You will envy your superiors 
— you will covet their possessions-r-you Will mur-* 
mur against God, and be inclined perhaps to 
better your condition by dishonesty. — From all 
tiiis, however, you will reap no comfort ; but 
great unhappiness. 

On the other hand, if you believe the doctrine 
of the text— if you are assured, that the blessing^ 
of the next world are the chief blessings which 
God bestows on the children of men— yob will 
not then see so much difference between your 
condition, and that of your richer neighbours. 
Even supposing the good thingsof this world were 
attended with more advantages than they really 
are, still they are such short-lived possessions^ that 
tliey cannot be esteemed very valuable by any 
one who truly considers the difference between 
time and eternity— between a grain of sand, fand 
the shores of the ocean. — What matters it, there* 
fore, what your possessions are in the short time 
allotted to you in this world. That God, who 
feeds the ravens, and clothes the flowers of the 
field, will take care that you shall never be left 
destitute, if you put your trust in him.*— ^Measute 

R 4 not 
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not . then God's value for you, by your not 
possessing those things which God himself does 
not value. It is not with riches that he rewards 
his faithful servants. Even Christ himself had 
not where to lay his head. Your soul is of the same 
value in God's sight, as the soul of your richest 
neighbour. It is equally the care of God ^ 
equally redeemed by the blood of Christ — and 
equally created for immortality. Be not then 
distressed in your humble station. Behave prd^ 
perly in it. Trust in that God, by whom the 
wry hairs qfyour head are all numbered. ' Rely 
upon his wisdom-^ and doubt not, but all things 
are ordered for the best. You have innumerable 
opportunities of pleasing God, in your humble 
station. Endeavour, therefore, to please him ; 
and be assured, that if you do your duty in this 
world, however low your station may be, you 
will always be under God's protection here j and 
in the end find, that temporal things, in their 
highest perfection, are as dust only in the 
balance, compared with the glories that shall be 
revealed. 

Thus comfortably may both rich and poor ap-' 
ply this doctrine to themselves: the rich, in seeing 
the littleness of those things, they are too apt to 

value 
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value — the poor, in assuring themselves, that a 
treasure in heaven is superior to them all. 

If then, my brethren, to conclude from the 
whole, we are convinced in reason, that the things 
of* the next world are infinitely more valud>le 
than the things of this, let us give a proof of our 
conviction in our lives, — Let us strive to live so, 
as to obtain possession of those things. Let not 
the glorious prize be held up to us in vain. It is 
an unthrifty bargain to give up the blessings of 
eternity for the gratification of a few years. We 
sometimes see the thoughtless prodigal pay an 
exorbitant interest for a small supply to his lavish 
necessities, an incumbrance which makes his 
whole future life perhaps miserable. This is folly 
in a great extreme. But what shall we say for 
the folly of that man, who, for the pleasurable 
enjoyments of a few days, lavishes away the hap- 
piness of eternity ? 

Let us then dread to traffic on such unequal 
conditions. Why should we deal with a deceit- 
ful world, when our heavenly Father offers us 
such ample conditions ? In him let us trust for 
all his future mercies ; and, in the mean time, 
praise him for all his past goodness ; declaring 
what wonders he hath done for the children qf 

men 
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men. And may that goodness, which he hath in 
store for us, and those wonders of redempticm, 
which he hath provided for us, work in our hearts 
so powerfully, that through his gracious assist- 
ance, we may so pass through things temporal, as 
^finally to gain the things that are eternal! 
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Psalm iv. 4. 



COMMUNE WITH YOUR OWN HEART. 



To commune with our own hearts, is a rule which 
suits the world as well as religion. Here how- 
ever it is applied wholly to religion. It enjoins 
us to examine ourselves frequently in the way of 
religious exercise — to call our ways to remem- 
brance — to see where we want amendment — 
and to apply it^where necessary. 

But though we are Hot to consider the passage 
before us as a rule of worldly prudence ; it would 
be happy if we made as much use of it in matters 
of religion, as the man of business does in matters 
of prudence. Examine him in his shop, or in 
his counting-house, and you will see how eager 

he 
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he is to discover what mistakes he hath made in his 
accounts — where he hath been misled — where 
he hath lost sight of his real interest — who 
have dealt unfairly with him — and who, under 
the pretence of fair-dealing, have had designs 
upon him. All this is matter of his greatest 
care: he communes with his oxm heart : and never 
suffers himself to be deceived again by any thing 
that hath deceived him once. 

It would be well for the religious man, if he 
were always disposed to commune thus with his 
heart — if he could thus strip temptation of its 
various disguises — examine where he hath been 
deceived by appearances ; and never suffer the 
same deception to mislead him a second time. 

We all have our failings; and every man's 
heart, if he commune with it in earnest, will sug- 
gest them to him. I shall however in the fol- 
lowing discourse, endeavour to assist your me- 
mory a little in this matter, by mentioning some 
of those faults, into which we are most apt to fall. 
And each of you, as I go on, may commune with 
his own heart, and apply to himself what seems 

to touch his own particular case. 1 shall 

begin with open, gross dins, and proceed to defi- 
ciencies in duty. 

Perhaps, 
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Perhaps, on communing with your own heart, 
you find you are addicted to the sin of swearing. 
I will not suppose you such a profligate as to be 
notoriously guilty of it — to swear on every occa- 
sion : I will suppose only that your conversation is 
not guarded ; and that the oath too frequently 
makes a part of it. — But now commune with your 
own heart a little on this subject. Consider what 
advantage you have ever reaped from swearing at 
all. It is a wickedness no doubt — that you must 
allow. But it will be something gained, if you 
have been in any respect the better for it. Some 
sinsproduce atleast worldly advantages. Consider, 
therefore, what advantage of any kind hath arisen 
from swearing. If you can recollect none, Ishould 
think a very little communing with yourself might 
be sufficient. — If it be a wickedness, as you must 
allow, and no advantage arises from that wicked- 
ness, surely you are very absurd in risking dam- 
nation for nothing. — Perhaps you recollect, that 
it is chiefly in anger you swear. Resolve there- 
fore, as far as you can, never to suffer yourself to 
fall into these lawless passions : and when you hap- 
pen to be in one, endeavour to get a custom of 
watching all your words with attention. For you 
know, that swearing is but a custom, and that, if 

you 
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you please, you may get a custom of notsweariog: 
It is just as easy: for every thing may be learned 
and unlearned also by custom ; and when you 
have gotten a custom of not swearing, you will 
find that swearing is quite unnatural to you. 

Together with swearing leave off all invocations 
on God. What occasion have you to express 
your wonder, by exclaiming. Good God ! or 
Good Lord ! It is offensive to serious people — 
it borders neariy on swearing — and cannot but 
be displeasing to God. It is certainly one mode 
of taking his name in vain. 

Perhaps you are not accustomed to swearing : 
your chief fault is drinking. Commune with your 
own heart a little on this head. You recollect that 
many times, when your intention was only to in* 
dulge a little, you have been led on by bad com- 
pany, or perhaps more properly by your own bad 
inclination a little farther ; and still a little be- 
yondthat; till at length — you recollect with sor- 
row the consequence — you have quarrelled with 
your friends — you have abused your neighbours 
— you have terrified those whom you were bound 
to love — you have exposed your foil ies — and have 
spent, perhaps in one night's drinkiujg, what 

would 
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would have^Q.v]ded two or three days Inread for 
your family. If you have any sense of feeling -^ 
if your reason be not totally drowned, it distresses 
you to recollect all this. Resolve theii^ for the 
future, that no one shall ever find you in the same 
situation again -— that you will carefully avoid 
being led away by bad ccHnpany — that you will 
get habits of sobrie^ } and never suffer the be« 
ginning of a vice, which has often so mortifying 
a conclusiouii 

Perhaps your circumstances may allow you to 
drink without injuring your family. That is an 
excuse indeed ! What a miserable and ungrateful 
return do you make to God for his goodness ! 

Perhaps you neither swear nor drink ; but lewd- 
ness is your darling sin. You recollect the impu- 
rity of your thoughts ; the filthiiiessof your con^ 
versation ; the wickedness of your actions ; and 
that this wickedness has tended to the corruption 
of others as well as yourself. Consider the vile 
character of being a corrupter. It stands almost 
at the head of the whole list of sinners. Implore 
then God's pardon: for your sin^r^ thank him 
that he has not cut yoUi;0^in tb.ei;audstof them; 
and resolve^ by the assistance of his grace, to 
master all your impure desires for the future. 

But 
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Butpexhups^tmcommuning with j/our own heart, 
you may find, that yoil have not been very 
guilty in any of these ways— but that your chiei' 
failing has been in your dealings with others. In 
short, you find you have not clearly been an 
honest man — somewhat addicted to knavery. 
You recollect, that you have often secretly over- 
reached your neighbour in a bargain. You' find 
perhaps still in your heart, a base inclination to 
cheating, whenever you can do it privately — and 
if you have any remains of conscience left, a 
dexterity in forming little shufiling excuses, to 
lay it asleep. All this, the more you commune 
with your own hearty you will detest the more. 
You will resolve, by the grace of God, to be an 
honest man for the future ; to be true to your 
trust, whatever the trustis — and to make all your 
bargains, however secret, with as much integrity 
as if they had been made in the face of all the 
world. Perhaps you may not yet have been dis- 
covered. Suspected indeed you may have been-, 
as there will always be something leading to sus^ 
picion. But take care never to do a knavish 
act again, which may turn suspicion into con^ 
viction* — Where you have the power, it is fit 
also that you should make restitution. 

But 
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But perhaps your heart has4>een aa fnqpi&adj 
under the influence of^ malice as of disfafmesty. 
You have often secretly wished iU to your neighs 
hour — nay, perhaps you have even heen.tempti^d 
to do him an injuryp when you could do it ^- 
vately» though you could reap no advantage 
fi:om it yourself^ but merely took a {deawre in 
gratifying some Uttle vile passion ci enrjf ot re* 
venge. Such a wickedness, let me tell you, has 
.more the stamp of hell upon it» than de&auding 
your neighbcHur in a bargain. On comfmmngmik 
your hearty if you have any idea of Christianityy 
let this wickedness be rooted out. 

: But though you have never suffered the malice 
<^ your heart to go so far as to c?o your ne^bour 
a mischief ; yet, on conimuning withit, you find 
you have often been glad to hear, of any mischief 
that has been done him by others*; or of any mis- 
fortune that has befallen hitn. You feel, you take 
^ pleasure in heariqg him ill spoken c^; andare 
ready enough \o throw in scmiething of youriown, 
when you can do it without seeming to do.it^ 
which may tend to mske theburd^ heaMieriupon 
him. Or if you have not jsaid: wy thing against 
him in moMce ; yQt m "mntonn^^y^ 
VOL. II. s have 
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iiave-i^td' much »^ things which have not been 
• ilfBeieMiy fexamiMd*^ \i4iich are iiot perhaps 
4;rue^^ i94ifch aire wi\y half tdd, and tliough idly 
and walitmfy said by yout may strike him deep^ 
an^ )>ften make a lasting impression on others^ 

4 4 • I  ^ 

a 

But p^hsps yoii have none of this mischievous 
language td UMV^et for; Th^ Ikcdttness of your 
woiversa^an may takeanbtbier tum^ You findron 
TommMif^ mllh i/ctft kfiurt, you are liddt^ted to 
&isehodd« You mabe no scrupk of telling an 
miJbnitht eUiIier to confceal something you ^M^ish 
to conceal, or to make sottietliing; in which yom 
are interested believed. Chmmune a littlewithyour 
he^rt on this subject ; search it to the bottom ; 
find out fldl itslitUe daty lai^ehoods ) and resolve 
manfully^ for the future, to speak the truth on 
every occasion. 

But peHiaps your heart accuses you, on ^joflh- 
imihing -with it, in soiwe d*her way. You may 
recollecti yott ar« illJeempered, quarrelsome^ abti^ 
sive* How are you wltii your neighbbur ? Do 
yoti live ^ peace with him P or are you always 
iitidtng <mt some trifling matter to draw on a 
quan«i ? How do yon behave in your owh family ? 

In 
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In a gentle, kind, obliging manner ? or, do. you 
make all around you unhappy, by youc siilUn^ 
and testy humours ; or your harsh, and brutal 
behaviour? 

• . , * 

Or» though you may nqt observe any ill-tmn^ 
per, you may observe a dispositioQ to idleiiess^ 
You may be apt to neglect your business^ and raa 
afler diversions. All of us, high and low» havd 
duties and offices in life, of different kinds to per- 
form, for which our time, our fortune, and tip ^ 
portunities are given us« We should conmune 
thertfore with our heartSf aud discover, whethei 
we do thus perform them ; or whether we think 
of little besides our own pleaaure^, And amuse-^ 
ments. lElvery wrong propensity, therefore, that 
we find growing upon u$» we ought to chedc> 
before it forms itself into, a habitt 

And, indeed, the great advantage oicwmwing 
Jrequentbf mih your heart, ari$e9 &om its enabling 
you to take every wrongness in the beguiling $ 
and thus to prevent its coming to a h^ad* Aft 
idle disposition, for instance, may soon be check- 
ed J if not, it leads to all wickedness* Sundayei are 
soon made days of diversion. Then follow other 
mischiefs. So that an idle disposition, if suffered to 

s 2 increase. 
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increase^ is a grievous malady, when it becomes 
ahabtt. 

But in canrnuning with your heart, you should 
not be satisfied on finding nothing very criminal 
there. If you have attained so . far, commune 
with it a little more, closely. Consider, that you 
are hot only inMructed to leave off wickednlBss ; 
but to do good. . 

• You find, for instance, on looking into your- 
self, that although you have never cheated your 
neighbour, you have rarely shown any kindness, 
and tenderness to him«-*4hat, on most occasions, 
you have rather been the priest, and the Levite, 
than the good Samaritan. You hsve passed by on 
the Offier side, when you have seen him in distress ; 
you have purposely shut your eyes, instead of 
running to relieve him. 

Thus again,, on communing wUh your heart, 
though you find, you neither profane the name of 
God by a wearing ; nor spe^d his sabbaths in idle 
piastimes; nor neglect either public, or private 
devotion; yet still you cannot but perceive^ the 
world has your affections ; and that your heart 
does not know the meaning of hceoing its conver- 
sation in heaven. You believe indeed in God ; but 

9 you 
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^'ou trust in the world. You talk o(£ beaTenljt 
things: but it is from earthly things that yon 
expect your happiness. You go to church : but 
your: prayers are lifeless. It is irksome to you to 
attend the public worship of God. You are gkid 
when it is over^ that you «may be again among 
your amusements, or in your business. Your body 
perhaps may be in, a posture of deVotioi^j but 
your thoughts are gadding, abroad in the worW, 
atid busy in its concerns. Yoii feel your heart 
dead to all the offices of religion. You r^eive 
daily blessings from God— -your life— -your food 
— - your dothing ^—* the means crf'bi^^ttess both 
here, and hereafter ^^a thousand comforts ~ a 
thousand mercks : but ycmr heart feels no im- 
pressions of gratitude; It is rarely raised to 
heaven, in one fervent thanksgiving* — You read 
the Scriptures indeed occasionally; but you read 
them with coldness, inattention, and indifference. 
Your heart feels none of the comforts they should 
administer. You may know what they contain : 
you can point out without book perhaps our 
Saviour's miracles ; and are minutely acquainted 
with the circiimstances of his life and dedth : 
but is your spirit so impressed with what you 
read, as to be conformed to their spirit? Do 

s 3 you 
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joafed the egbct of what Christ and his apostles 
my; and take pahs to persuade yoarself, that in 
wfaat they say, they are speaking to you ? — You 
believe too -in the immortality df your soul : bot 
you fedmdre dehgbt in the comforts of your 
body. You wish to go to heaven ; but yon 
would begladt in your road thither^ to stop, and 
take up ail the pleasures of the world as you go 
a}dng« Thus you profete yourself* a Christian : 
but wher^ i(( that true sincere faith in Christy 
w&ich leadii to good works -<-« where is th^ hciu 
liesq, the devotion^ the piety, and the purity, 
which can make you in earnest a disciple of the 
blessed Jesus ?" If you act, as you ought; you will 
call yourself to account for all this lukewiarmness. 
You will commune with your heart. Such woridly 
habits, you will cry, can never purify my soul. 
They can never fit it for a place of holiness. — 
Heaven i& a state of holiness ; and if I wish to 
arrive there, I must make my schiI holy like it. 
God hath promised me everlasting happiness; 
but he requires me first to earn it, if I may so 
speak, by passing religiously through a state of 
trial. Let me then strive to awaken every feel- 
ing of my heart : let me daily commune with it; 
that by thinking earnestly on the mercies of 

God 



God in Chiitt^ I iday gain thajb' heaveal/ dispok 
sitioUf whi^ ftkme can fit mazier. his^kingdovii . 
Thus, my bfcst^reiiiil have camideoe^tiUdpniy^ 
Qjpal ais, infifimkiaa^ ani$ dcfidaiicias^i ^^w^ 
more oc leaa^ wftatt ftal^ aAd whicb weabatt {dt fae 
enabled to discover in ourselves, by applying the 
text as we ought, and communing with our hearts. 
I need not employ more time in impressing the 
necessity of it. You see, in two words, the state 
of the case. — You know this world will not allow 
you to sin on for ever. That is a clear point. 
There must be an end in one shape or other. 
The question, therefore, comes to this : You mmt 
either repent of your sins, on one hand ; or, on 
the other, God will cut you off in the midst of 
them. There is no middle way. — Now, which 
of these two methods you will take, God hath 
given you the liberty to chuse. If you chuse to 
continue in your sins, and not endeavour to amend 
your lives, you have your option — and must take 
the consequence. — But if you chuse rather to 
repent of your sins, than to be cut off' in the midst 
of them ; then the text comes in with its useful 
advice. The first step in amending your faults 
is to make yourselves acquainted with them ; 
' ^ s 4 and 
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and this can only be done hy commumngwiik 
your amn hearts.^^M%y God's blessing assistyou 
in aettliiDg this very serious* matter with : your 
oim souls i and finally bring you all to himself^' 
through the merits of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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Matthew, i. 21. 

SHE SHALL BRING FORTH A SON» AND THOU SHALT 
CALL HIS NAME JESUS; FOR HE SHALL; SAVE 
HIS PEOPLE FROM THEIR SINSr 



In the following discourse I propose,^r5/, to give 
yoa a short view of the principal events of our 
blessed Saviour^s life ; and then to show you, on 
what grounds we believe them. 

Our Saviour's life may be divided into three 
parts — that which contained his eariy years — 
that which containedhis public mim^/ry— -and that 
which contained the drbumstances of his death 

and 
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€md resurrection. An easy division of this kind 
brings the whole more readily before us. 

Of the early part of his life we have these par- 
ticulars. He w^ born at Bethlehem of a pore 
virgin. The joyful news of his birth was spread 
around the country of Judea by a company of 
pious shepherds, informed by a vision of angels ; 
while it was carried into distant parts by the ap- 
pearance of a sUoTf to some learned and religiottK 
nen in the East. 

The holy child, soon after his birth, was con- 
veyed into Egypt to avoid the cruelty of Herod ; 
and after that fear was over, was brought back 
to Nazareth, where he lived obscurely with his 
mother, and reputed father, till he was thirty 
years of age. 

About that time John the Bapti^^ appeai;ed« 
This holy man was born somewhat befar^ Je^ua 
in a miraculous manner, of pious parents^ far ad- 
vanced in age} and had been foretold by^^he 
prophets, as the forerunner of the Messiah, to 
prepare mankind for the gospel by repentance* 
About the time of Im deaj;h, Jesus began his mi<^ 

nistry. 
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nistry. Here We enter on the secoiid great period 

of his life. 



It was his first care to chuse disciples^ who 
might be witnesses of his discovr^es and actions y 
and record them for the benefit of future gene«- 
rations. His discourses were directed chiefly to 
the Jews. His apostles were ordered to preach* 
the gospel afterwards ft) the Oentiles. - H 

The first object of his disconrses was, to fee* 
tify the abuses of the law of Moses. As this law 
was a divine institution, oiti:^ Savioaf thought it 
proper to clear it (rf* those corruptic^ns, wi<fe iirhicfcJ 
the Pharisees and Jewish rabbies had poHut^dit ^' 
and likewise to superadd the purer doctrines 6S 
Christianity. « 

Another object of our blessed Saviour's dis* 
courses was, to set before the Jewd God'A inb&ot^ 
iion of calling the Gentiles, and giving theni, to«^ 
gether with the Jews, the privileges of the gospel; 
This was one of those hard sayings, wliicii the 
Jews could not easily bear. Jesus, therefbre, 
opened it gradually to them -— oft€in 1^ parables, 

which 
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which softened tl)e unwelcome trutbi by making 
them, in a manner, instruct themselves. 

Frc^hecy was another object of our blessed 
Lord's ^courses. His own death — the de- 
struction of Jerusalem— -the call of the Gentiles 
— and many other events, Jesos foretold ; which 
tended, after their completion^ to confirm the 
faith of his disciples. 

His discourses also were often meant to en- 
courage his followers to continue their ministry 
boldly after his deatth. He toAd them^ it is true, 
the worst that should happen ; but he confirmed 
their faith with such animating hopesj that their 
sufferings in this world appeared as nothing, 
when compared with the glories of the next. 

But the great end of his divine discourses was, 
to bring immortality to light through the gospel 
—and to show mankind, that this world is only, 
a state of preparation to raise them to the glory 
that should be revealed. Such were our blessed 
Saviour's discourses. 

His great actions consisted chiefly in the mi- 
racles which he wrought. These miracles were 

of 
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of various kinds. Some showed his power over 
evil spirits ; as when he cast out devils. Others 
showed his power over deaths and the grave ; as 

when he raised the dead. — - Some'agiin showed 

. . . , 

his power of creation ; as when he satisfied a 
multitude with a pittance. — Other miracles 
showed his power to destroy, as well as to create; 

as when he blasted the unfruitful fig-tree with a 

... » 

word.^^Others again showed his power over the 
elements; as when he walked upon the sea, 
and stilled the winds and the waves. -—Now 
though some of these miracles, we see, were so 
contrived as to show our ISaviour's^att'^, (and to 
evince him to be, as he is called in Scripture, the 
Creator of all things,) yet the greater part of them 
were also works of kindness and charity t6 man^ 
kind.. Siich were all tho&e numerbus ctlres, of 
which almost ^11 his miracles consisted. At the 
same time, his miracles hot only sift) wed his 
power and goodness in a high degree ; but 
proved also, which seems to have been their 
primary end^ the divine authority, and truth of 
the religion he taught. ^ 

The 
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The la$t period of our Sftviour's life contatos 
his death and resurrection.' This is the grand part 
of all — ^ tb6 conclusion — the summing up of 
. th^ whc^e work of rede»nption. 

:As Jesus did not appear in that gi*andeur with 
which the Jewish rulers imaging the Messiati 
ought to h^ve appeared •— nc^r take my. step to 
deliver them from the Romansi which waa the 
great deUv^rance they expe^t^d^ they were highly 
incenaed at his pretending to be what they would 
no^ acknowledge ; and entered into a wicke^ 
conspiracy to put him to death* But as the 
people universally favoured him, they feared a 
rescue, till one of hfs own disciples betrayed him 
to them, at a late hour, when the people could 
not be aware of it.* He was then put into the 
hands of the Roman governor, where they con- 
cluded he would be sufficiently secure. 

The cruel scene of Golgotha followed ; at 
which, we are told, all nature was convulsed* 
The e^rtb shook •— the rocks were rent «— and 
darkness at noon-day over^read the land. -^ 1^ 

* Luke, xxii. 6. 

what 
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ivhai; parpow c$fi we suppese these eonvulsdosm 
i6i* nature am reoorded, but to teach vb, how 
that amazing tranmction afaould aflfect us ? 

The grave how6vef eodd not tt)ntain its divlnfe 
"prisoner. On th^ third day lie arose. His death 
made the grand atonement for the sins of the 
world. His rising from ^t dead gave his fol- 
lowers the firmest pfoof of that resuitection to 
eternal happiness-, which he hstd pi'omised; 



a ' -1 



Having thus taken a short view of the life Mii^ 
death of <iuf blesi^ Savioar^ I shall «k>w 'eA^ 
deavour to fhoiw you> onwlmt ground webe)i<sVe 
these things. > . . «. :» . i '. . . 

During tnil: Savaour'd lifei th^ Mighty works; 
which he WMttghti' ^wewd ^uffidisnt: ptt^' V&ftL 
weH-dispofiol/pMiile^ '<M^Ms diviiie«»th<^t^^ 
of the tnith of iiik dottrine. JBixt we^ whO'liVi^ ib 
long after these events, Tequdpe otbesr pr<kif^Hv^e 
require proof, that these mighty w<Mics Hiv^^ 
wro tight. at ali^ . > , \; , u; 

Now amoaog ihe nnmeroiis arguments *— and 

they 
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.they are numerous — » which might be broi^ tto 
prove the! truth of the New Testament, and of all 
that i& contained in it, I ishall select two, which 
J think are, of themselves, fully sufficient to con- 
vince any reasonable person.*— One of them shall 
be drawn from the prophecies of the Old Testa^ 
ment — ^the other from a concurrence of Chnstian 
writers, who authenticate the New. 

With r^ard to the prophecies of the Old Tes- 
tament, it must first be remembered, that the 
books in which these prophecies are contained, 
had been in the hands of the Jews, at leiast four 
jbundred years before the birth of Christ. There 
never was the least suspicion therefore — indeed 
there could be none — that they were written qfier 
the events^ which they foretold. If the purity and 
genuineness of the Jewish prophets depended on 
noptherevidence than thatoftheJewsthepotselves, 
it would surely be sufficient For the Jews, hot- 
withstanding they disbelieve these prophecies in 
<o\iv sense, ^nd affix their own meaning to them, 
yet have to this day constantly preserved them 
with the utmost reverence. So that in fact the 

infidelity 
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Jews, is one of the strongest proofs of the trut& 
of Christianity ; as it establishes, beyond Contra- 
diction, the genuineness of those prophecies, on 
Avhich Christianity so much depends. 

The great argument then drawn from pro-' 
phecy to prove the truth of Christianity, is this. 

Here are certain' old books, written by persons 
pretending to be inspired by Grod. In these' 
books, different events are mentioned as prophe- 
cies, of a singular person, who was to be bom, as' 
no man ever was born before, of a pure virgin 

— who was to unite in hiinself the divine nature 
with the human, which no person ever did before 

— who was to be a great prince ; and yet to 
spring from the meanest parentage — to be a 
great conqueror, and yet never raised to any 
earthly command — who was to be without sin, 
and yet to be numbered with transgressors— wha 
was to be put to death for the sins of mankind, 
and afterwards to rise from the dead— these, 
and a great variety of other interesting circum- 
Stances, occur in different parts of these ancient 
books ; and certainly coincided with na persoa 
theq known. 

Now we have also another book — the N^w 
VOL. II. T Testament 
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Testament — in which we have the history of a 
singular person, Jesus Christ — agreeing in every 
particular, with what is so wonderfully described 
in these ancient books. The question then is, 
whether the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
given many hundred years before Christ, and ful- 
filled so precisely in Christ, and yet many of them 
so apparently contradictor}^ could be otherwise 
than directed by the Holy Spirit of God ? Such 
wonderful coincidences every candid person I 
should think must acknowledge to be a strong 
argument for the truth of the New Testament, 
and the facts it contains. 

The other argument mentioned, is taken from 
the connected testimony of diflFerent writers. 

About the time the New Testament was 
written, and at various times since that period, 
many pious books were composed by good Chris- 
tians, and are still extant ; in which learned men 
have traced up the New Testament ; and find it 
quoted, just in the manner we now have it, in one 
or other of them, to the very time, whfen it pre- 
tends to have been written. 

If then this was the case, it must be a true re- 

8 cord. 
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cord, for there were persons alive when it was 
written, who must have known all the facts con- 
tained in it ; and would soon have shewn it to 
have been a forgery, if it had been one. 

If then it could not have been forged, when it 
was first published, at what other time could it 
have been forged ? Unless we suppose all these 
numerous books in which it is mentioned could 
have been forged also, which cannot well be con- 
ceived, it seems hardly possible to fix any time 
when a forgery could take place. So that its 
coming down to us, mentioned by so many 
writers from the time of its being first written, 
proves that it is a true record ; and that the facts 
it contains are true. 

 

Thus then the gospel, we see, comes recom-' 
mended to our faith by such evidence, as nearly 
amounts to demonstration. No doubts it con- 
tains many difficulties ; but where we have posi* 
tive proqff difficulties should vanish. We are 
veil assured, for instance, that the tides of the 
ocean are governed by the moon. We have 
proof of it every day. Whatever difficulties 
therefore arise, on the question, and many do 

T 2 arise. 
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arise, our belief that the tides are governed by 
the moon, reftiains still unshaken. — - Thus there 
mity be difficulties in religion : but though a 
difficulty may be a drawback in a doubtful ques-. 
tion, it can never overthrow a positive proof. — 
The great point of difference therefore between 
the sceptic and the believer is this : the former 
examines only d\fficalHes: the latter rests upon 
proof. 

If then we believe the gospel, our next busi- 
ness is to obey it. If the New Testament be 
true, every thing contained in it is true likewise. 
Let us then, my brethren, look to ourselves. 
All its promises -^ all its hopes — and all its 
threatenings are true. Let us not then consider 
these things as matters in which we have no 
concern. What higher' can we have, than how 
to obtain kappihess in a life, that is to last for 
ever ? If however we value not the promises of 
the gospel,* let us attend at least to its threaten- 
ings; assuring ourselves, that as certainly as 
this holy book is true, so certainly, both its pro- 
mises and threatenings are true likewise. Let 
us then look to ourselves. A deep interest lies 
at stake. Let us remember what this holy 

book, 
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book, in a hundred passages Worms us, amount- 
ing on the whole to this effect, that they who 
have done goody shall rise to the resurrecHon of 
life J and they who have done evil r— to tfie resurrec- 
Hon of damnation. 
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JAM£S» ii. 17* 

FAITH, IF IT HAVE NOT WORKS, IS DEAD, BEING 

ALONE. 



The word Jaith hath certainly different mean- 
ings in Scripture ; but the nature of that faith 
which justifies a Christian, is every where so 
plainly described, that I should think it could 
not easily be mistaken. If we have not such a 
faith in the Author of our religion, and such a per- 
suasion of its truth, as will lead us to the practice 
of a good life— our faith is dead — and cannot 
justify us in the sight of God. 

In pursuing this subject, I shall address myself 
to two kinds of people — to those who do not 

believe 
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believe — and to those who pretend to believe, 
but do not practise. 

With regard to the man who does not believe^ 
we first wish to know the extent of his faith. — 
You believe in God ; and in the immortality ot 
your soul. On these points you will set up no 
controversy. They made a part even of the hea- 
then creed. Your exceptions, we presume, then 
reach only to revealed religion. 

May we ask then, whether you think man, in 
his present state, is in a state of perfection ? or, 
whether you allow him to be a sinful creature ? 
Do you think yourself perfect ? or did you ever 
find a perfect character fairly represented either 
in ancient or in modern history? You must allow 
therefore that human nature is imperfect, and 
sinful. — This seems also to be a point universally 
acknowledged. 

You must know too that the heathen nations 
thought some expiation for sin was necessary ; 
and that sacrifices of an atoning nature were al- 
most universally practised. These are points of 
history J to which as a rational man we claim your 
assent. You can have no scruple therefore, we 
apprehend, to follow us thus far. 

T 4 If 
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If then man be 9 sinful creature, and appears^ 
from his own conviction, to stand in need of par- 
don, .and expiation for sin — is there any impro- 
priety in supposing Gdd may grant those means, 
which, we find, even the very heathen themselves, 
in some degree, expected ? Is there any impro- 
priety in supposing, that God, who created man, 
has still a care over him ? 

Hots) man became sinful^ (as we can hardly sup- 
pose God created him in this imperfect state) 
and through what means he was restored, are not, 
at present, the subjects of our enquiry. All we 
want now ta ascertain, is the simple fact, that man 
is sinful; and that it is probable, a merciful God 
would not cast him oflFin his distress. We see in 
the natural world, that Providence aflFords various 
remedies for the maladies of mankind. If God 
furnishes the natural world with remedies for 
agues, dropsies, and other evils, why may we 
not humbly hope, that he will furnish the moral 
world also with a remedy for sin ? No malady is 
so great. 

Let us then now proceed a step farther. If it 
be probable, that God Almighty in his goodness, 
might graciously project some scheme for the re- 
storation of man, do you conceive he would bring 

about 
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about this great plan of mercy according^ to the 
ideas and reason of men ; or according to his own 
eternal conceptions ? If the latter, can you isup- 
pose, that in the nature of things, you are capable 
of unravelling and comprehending all God Al- 
mighty's schemes ? or, will you modestly allow, 
there may be some parts of them, which you may 
not be able to comprehend ? 

If the unbeliever accompany us thus far, as I 
see not, in what part of the argument he can leave 
us, I think we may now begin to open the scheme 
of Christianity to him. The greatest part of it is 
plain, simple, and intelligible. — But* it abounds 
with difficulties. — Surely : but these difficulties, 
you will remember, are what you were led to 
expect : and being confessedly beyond your com- 
prehension, should not put you out of humour 
with a plan of restoration, which you yourself 
cannot but think it probable, God might afford 
to sinful man — a, plan contrived to introduce 
happiness by its holy precepts on earth, as well 
as to prepare mankind for a state of happiness 
hereafter. 

But perhaps here lies the very point which 
staggers you. Tliese holy preparatory precepts 
you may think too refined. If Christianity had 

been 
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been less pure, you might have been a better be- 
liever : but it is certainly against your interest 
to believe in a religion which condemns your 
practice. 

Let us then follow you on this ground. You 
are conscious you are a sinner; and you are in- 
clined to disbelieve a religion which denounces 
damnation against sinners. This is surely natural. 
But consider whether it is rattonal. If the Chris- 
tian religion be true, you are not so absurd, I 
presume, as to imagine your thinking it false 
will make it so. It may be true, notwithstanding 
your disbelief. You cannot prove it to be false. 
Your arguments, at best, cannot rise above con- 
jecture. If therefore it should prove true ; and 
its denunciations against sinners should hereafler 
find you in the midst of your sins, what, I pray 
you, is to become of you then ? Will your disbelief 
save you ? , 

Suppose then, unbeliever as you are, you should 
pursue another mode of conduct. Suppose you 
should argue with yourself, in a manner like this; 
" Here is a religion, which may be true, or may 
be false. For myself, I do not believe it : but that 
jcuriei po |;reat weight, when I consider, that I 
have ollen i'ouiid many things true, which I 
have 
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have equally disbelieved : and as this is a point, 
in which numbers of wiser people than I am, 
differ from me, there is still a greater probability 
of my being deceived in this point, than in any 
other. As this religion however denounces the 
severest punishment against wickedness ; and en- 
joins purity of heart and mind with such strictness, 
I will at least endeavour to.be on the safe side. 
Though I cannot believe the truth of the religion, 
I will however practise the precepts of it : and if 
I do not hope for the reward, I will endeavour at 
least to avoid the punishment. If this religion, 
after all, should be false, I can, at worst, be no 
great loser : for all the real pleasures of life, I am 
inclined to think, a man. may enjoy within mo- 
derate bounds. The excess I know is prejudicial. 
I am resolved therefore to order my life, as if the 
religion T disbelieve were true." 

Now this is just the point we wish to bring you 
to. Perform your duty in this conscientious 
manner, and there is so close a connection be- 
tween faith and works, that I dare engage, it will 
not be long before you will profess your faith in 
Christianity — improve your moral virtues into 
Christian graces — and draw the blessing of God 
upon your pious endeavours. 

But 
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Butpi^^haps you wiU revert from what bath 
been said ; and still say, you cannot believe for 
want of sufficient evidence. God will not, you 
hope, require impossibilities. 

Certainly not Only you will consider, how 
far this is an impossibility. You will consider how 
far youi;self may be to blame. If the holiness oi 
the gospd do not speak sufficiently for its truth, 
examine what it ha^ farther to say. If you have 
leisure to examine doubts and difficulties^ one 
-should hope^ you might have leisure sdso to ex- 
amine evidence. — 'Have you done that? If not, 
I fear my friend, you are exactly in the case of 
him, who required a man sent from the dead to 
confirm his faith. He was reminded of Moses 
and the prophets — God's ordinary means of 
conviction^ And you may be assured, that when 
God revealed the gospel, he took care to give 
mankind, what he esteemed a sufficient evidence 
of its truth. 

Besides, it is required, thatyou should toZ:e some 
pains to confirm your faith. As man is placed 
in a state of probation, his faith, as well as other 
things, must undergo its trial. If you take no 
pains to improve it, it will become a sickly dying 

plant. 
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plant. But if you cherish it^ it will daily gain 
new strength. 

Frequently then contemplate the great scheme 
of your redemption — how it was predicted by 
the prophets of the Old Testament, and fulfilled 
exactly in the New — how it was proved by 
miracles, and is calculated to make men happy 
in this world, and in the next. Your faith will- 
continue to increase, through God's blesising^ 
the more you exercise it ; for as God gi ve^ us 
the evidence, the defect cannot be there j it 
must be in ourselves. But, above all things, 
nothing throws such a mist before the eye of 
faith as wickedness. Remove that, and half 
the business is done. It is not so difficult a 
matter to believe, as »some imagine. God would' 
never have made faith a duty, if it had not been 
greatly in our own power. 

I address myself next to those who pretend to 
believe the gospel, and yet neglect its precepts^ 

There are many such Christians, I fear, in the 
world — Christians, who go generally to church — 
who appear occasionally at the sacrament •— and 
who talk of the Bible, as the best book in the world: 
biit yet, in fact, lead* their lives as much at vari- 

ance 
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ance with it, as if it had never been intended for 
a rule of conduct. They are as much given up 
to the business, the pleasures, and vanities of 
life — - as much led away by the fashions, and 
dissipated manners, which they see around them, 
as if they believed this world was the only place^ 
where they expected happiness. -— And yet they 
profess to believe in a religion, that will reward 
all who obey it, and punish all who disobey it. 

If you really believe all this, the pleasures of 
this world will appear of little value to you, com- 
pared with the happiness of the next ; and the 
severest restraints of religion, instead of being 
thought hardships, will be received with cheer- 
fulness. *— Is this the case ? If you are a true 
believer, the answer is plain. Yet this con. 
tradiction between your belief and practice, 
makes it, I fear, too plain this is not the case. — 
The matter then resolves itself into this, that 
you are in the same situation with him, con- 
sidered under the former head — - only to his 
disbelief you add hypocrisy. 

If you are under the influence of self deceit, and 
imagine you are morfe sincere in your belief of 
these things than you really are, put your since- 
rity to the test. Try yourself by an easy experi- 

ment. 
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ment. — You are assured, that if you take proper 
steps, you may get possession of a considerable 
fortune. If you really believe this information, 
how will you act ? Will you not take every me- 
thod in your power, that leads most directly to 
put you in possession of it ? — Our blessed Sa- 
viour has placed this matter in the same light. If 
a man believed there was treasure in a field, would 
he not sell all he had, that he might buy that field? 
— In the affairs of the world, you judge of a man's 
being sincere in his belief, by the sincerity of his 
practice. If he be under the influence of faith 
in common life, he never fails to shew his faith by 
its influence on his actions. 

It is exactly the same in religion. You pre- 
tend to believe, that you shall give an account 
hereafter of your actions — that there is a heaven 
to reward, and a hell to punish them, ad they are 
good, or bad. You say, you believe all this. 
But still it does not produce a Christian life. 
Away then with such hypocritical pretences. 
Would any man leap from a precipice, if he really 
believed 2L bottomless pit would receive him? If 
you truly believed in the gospel, you would prac- 
tise its rules with as much earnestness, as you 
would endeavour to procure an estate on the con- 
ditions 
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ditiong required — or seek for treasure,*ff you be«» 
lieyed it hid in your field — or keep from th^ 
edge of a precipice, which threatened you with, 
perdition. Your faith would necessarily govern 
your actions. As your actions therefore are 
directly contrary to your faith, it is beyond a 
doubt, that you h^ve no faith in you. — Yes, you 
may have that soft of faith, of which the apostle 
peaks — you may believe and tremble. You may 
have faith enough to terrify you; but not 
enough to awaken you. 

. The argument, we see, then lies in a very nar- 
row compass. We have examined the cases of 
two kinds of people — '- those who pretend to no 
faith ; and those who pretend to faith, but leave a 
holy life out of the question. Both are infideU 
alike. The same remedy must be applied to 
both. Each of them hath some sin lying at the 
bottom of his^ heart. Here is the great mischief.. 
A holy life will both produce, and be produced 
by faith. 

Let us then be secure, that we harbour no sins, 
which we wish to protect under the disbelief of 
the gospel. Let us examine our owii hearts — 

let 
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let us dischsu'ge our consciences of guilt — let us 
purify our thoughts, and actions -— and we may 
depend upon it, we shall soon bring faith, and a 
good life, into agreement with each other* 
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Hebrews, vi. 1. 



CO ON UNTO PERFECTION! 



The idea of a progressive state is familiar to 
us. The corn-field was once a seed-bed : the 
forest, a grove of saplings. The mind of the 
infant acquires knowledge by degrees. Civiliza- 
tion and the arts of life make a gradual advance. 
Scarce any thing is created in so perfect a state^ 
as it may afterwards attain. 

The apostle therefore advances nothing new, 
when he thus, agreeably to the general course 
of nature, requires us to go on unto perfection* 
He only gives the argument a reh'gious turn } and 

exhorts 
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exhorts the Christian, who haci th« highest p(mt 
of perfecUon before him, to aktt at thi^ poiiil^\'fli 
all nature, on every side, instructs him. 

In discoursing on these wQr^s, I shall endeavouf 
to show youj fira^ in what th^ peiifection of this 
world consists — secondbf, what degree of perfec- 
tion we may hope for in the next -^ and, to%, 
that without the former kind of perfection, we 
can neither obtain, nor dfyoy the latten 

I am to show, Jirst, in what the perfection of 
this world consists. 

Man, in a state of probation, is placed between 
two worlds, in each of which he has a separate 
interest. His soul claims an alliance with one 
world — his bodily senses with the other : and he 
is of course drawn towards each in a different 
direction. One of these states of existence ht 
superior in its nature : the other is more power- 
ful in its attractions. Tte world, in which we 
now live, is adapted to a mortal state : and we are 
furnished with corresponding passions and xp- 
petites. These create varioira temptatioM, lead- 
ing us from enjo3raiekit to excess. We have, at 
the! same time, powerful monitors tp direct us how 
far to carry our worldly attachments — reason-^ 

u 2 conscience 
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conscience — the holy Spirit of God — and his 
revealed yrofd. These are ready, at all times/ 
to remind us, that our great concern lies in a' 
future life; and to assure us, that the next 
i¥orld is as preferable to this, as our souls are to 
our bodies.—^ But still as all the accommodations 
of this life are not only suited to us, but present 
vrith us '} whilst the objects of a future life are dis- 
tant — spiritual — invisible -— and unconnected 
with our senses — (those great inlets of earthly 
happiness — ) it is plain, that this world in gene- 
ral will be the usurping state ; and will be con- 
tinually drawing us from our true interest in a 
better. 

This then being the nature of a state of trial, 
it is evident, that if we wish to go on unto perfect 
iionf we must live in a constant strife with our- 
selves. We have occasion indeed for all our ex- 
ertions in opposing the temptations of the world, 
and our own wicked dispositions: for the good 
that we would, we do not .* but the evil that we 
would not, that we too often do. We must be al- 
ways therefore endeavouring to keep the inferior 
part of our nature in subjection } ati^ to give the 
superior the pre-eminence; . ^ 
Now, in this contpst, the' well-ordered mind has 

9 * little 
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little difficulty in avoiding such ' actions as are 
commonly called crimes. In such a mind» there 
fore, the great contest is with a variety of smaller 
depravities. The world is continually assaulting 
us with false principles. The purity of religion 
is often piit to trial ; and a man will have enough 
to do, to maintain his faith •— his trust in God — 
and heavenly«mindedness, amidst the loose con- 
versation, and loose practice, which be must con- 
tinually witness. His humility and Christian 
meekness will often meet with galling outrage 
from an overbearing world ; and he must learn 
to suffer many ind^nities^ undess he wiH submit 
to receive his religion. under the accommodating 
forms, in which it is too generally received; 

These are the adversaries he meets from with- 
out. In the mean time, he has much to contend 
with from within. Among the chief objects of 
his moral attention are ill-humours — peevishness 
— sour and sullen dispositions— ^avarice -^ambi- 
tion r— envy — vanity— self-love -i- and above all, 
as the root of all, a too great attachment to the 
world. No breast is so pure, as not to be injured 
by one or other of these corrosive itigredients. 
Perfect virtue God does not expect. But he ex- 
pects, that we should be in a degree conquerors — 

V 3 that 
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that the superior, part of our nature should at 
least ^n the upper hand -^and that we should 
be gomg on unto pet^Uon : continually endea- 
y<mring to conquer some bad halMt, and to 
acquire some good one. 

In (iiis struggle then between the two different 
parts of our nature ; and in the victorious efforts 
of the better part, though short of complete vic-i 
tory^ consists that perfection which is expected 

from U8 in this world Let us now consider what 

d^ee of perfection we may hope for in the next. 

Of the nature of that great existence^ which 
awaits us after death, we have no complete know^- 
ledge. All our knowledge on that head is drawn 
from the two sources of analogy^ and scripture — 
from neither perfectly. 

Our intelligence from analogy '^ iiist is^ from 
the resemblance of one part of God's works to 
another, though not conclusive, should not how- 
ever be overlooked. It arises chiefly from that 
wonderful attention of nature, which we have 
just observed, in carrying its productions to per^ 
fection. We argue, therefore, as our blessed Sa- 
viour did on a similar occasion, JfGod so clothe 
the grass qf the Jield^ will he not much more clothe 
youi If God raise the productions of the earthy 

and 
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and other bodies^ through varioui degireefs of pet* 
f ection^ is it likely that man nh$3\ be foigottett ? 
— The two grabd ideas whleh the face of mature 
holds out, and in which wt are all so fuueh ^dn- 
cerned, are those of camiptioH and reHmaUiM. 
At the same time^ it giveb us strong idea^ df lin- 
provemetit in oiir renovated state* In the dying, 
and reviving of vegetables^ particularly of com, 
this is very observable. ^ 

But if analogy lend us only a faint light in con-* 
templating the perfections of a future state, lei us 
have recourse to Scripture, which affords us a 
more determined one — though still very imper- 
fect Our intellect is limited } and must be mi- 
raculously enlarged to be capable Of t^ceiving 
the full truth. Besides^ God Alrnighty instr cttits 
lis to walk hy faiths rather than by ^igkt, in these 
heavenly contemplations* We are in general, 
hdwever^ inforin^ (aiid such inforttiation is not 
€f(^ectutet btit knowledge) that all those |)asstoils, 
Md appetites, which are suited odly to this wo^ld, 
shall hereafter be annihilated ; and that only ih6 
heatefMly affections^ stich as love, joy, teverenfce, 
and gf altitude, shall reiitoin.-*^In otheif wordb, the 
cofeature, called man, compounded of body, and 
soul, shall deposit at his death, all those faculties^ 

u 4 which 
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.which relate merely to his both/^ ^nd preserve 
such only as respect his sotd. 

Hqw far this is. recoDcileable to the scripture- 
.doctrine of the resurrection of the body, we are 
not able to unibld. Of this, however, and other 
.difficulties (religious, moral, and philosophical) 
which are incident to a state of trial, and indeed 
make a part of it, we must wait for a solution, 
till that state is ended. 

In the mean time, laying aside these insur- 
mountable difficulties, we are assured in Scrip* 
tipre, that our happiness shall hereafter arise from 
the removal of all those distresses, which are pro- 
.duced by our irregular passions and appetites 
—-from that sweet serenity of soul, which accom- 
panies our better moments — from the enjoyment 
of sych objects, as are entirely suited to those 
heavenly affections, which holy men feel to be the 
greatest source of their happiness on earth ; and 
which, when piety has taken full possession of 
their souls, can raise them above the keenest 
distresses of a mortal life; 
. How much higher our powers, both corporal 
and spiritual, may be carried in their angelic state, 
we have little ground for conjecture. Our bodily 
powers, with regard to vision, motion, acuteness 

of 
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of sense; and other circumstances; may b^greatly 
increased. Our minds also may be improved in 
the strength of their affections — in their powers 
of perception — and in their reasoning faculties. 
The most extensive learning of the greatest phi-* 
losopher may, in a future state, not deserve the 
name of elementary knowledge. 

But where revelation leaves us, (as it does in all 
these nice details,) we must again have recourse 
to analogy. We observe how destitute add un- 
adorned with every faculty that belongs to a 
rational creature, tiie infant enters into life ; and 
how it acquires knowledge and virtue by degrees. 
From these hints, we deduce the probability of 
our still ^oi/i|g* on unto perfection^ after we are bom, 
like infants, into our new state. This is an enli- 
vening consideration, beckoning us forward into 
eternity. 

. We observe farther, that we exert many virtu^ 
ous acts, as temperance, for instance, fortitude, 
. and patience, which are adapted' to a state of trial, 
and can have little existence, we suppose^ in a 
future state. From hence again we infer the pro- 
bability, that hereafter we may be invested with 
new powers, which may be adapted as much to 
the next world, as these suffering virtues are to 

this. 
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this. Such reflections tONO are highly animating i 
and snrely there is no harm, but rather good, in 
the encouragement of them, while we use them 
in aid o£ religion, by exciting our hopes and de* 
tsifCis towards a blessed immortality, and making 
a proper preparation for it. 

Having thus examined the mode of perfection 
expected from us in this world ; and pointed out, 
as we can, the perfection which awaits us in ^ 
nest, it remains, lastly^ to show, that without the 
former kind of perfection^ we can neither obtain^ 
nor efgoy the latter. 

That we cannot obtcun the perfection of the 
next world without the perfection of this, is very 
clear. The Scriptures are the Christian's school. 
As they inform him of the nature of his station in 
this world, and of the purity of the next, they give 
him also such rules as will lead him properly from 
one to the other. Without the observance there* 
fore of these rules, we are assured we cannot rise 
to that blessed state, which depends entirely on 
the practice of them. If death at once made all 
the change that was necessary to carry os hap« 
pily from this world to the next, a state of trial 
would have been needless. But as God hath 

placed 
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placed us in such a state, we must believe in the 
propriety of it.*— -In short, it appears from every 
consideraticm, that this world is neither more 
nor less than an apprenticeship, as it were, for 
heaven ; and we are to fit ouroelves for it in the 
same way, in which we fit ourselves for the com- 
mon professions of life. If we mean to thrive 
in any business, the instructions of our appren- 
ticeship must be followed : and if we desire ta 
go to heaven, the holy rules that are to fit us 
for it, must, in the same way, be observed. 

But if a person could obtain heaven without 
such perfectimi as is suited to it, still he could 
never eTyoy it. It is a situation not adapted to 
him. Things of an opposite nature cannot agree. 
With alt his worldly attachments, the joys of 
heaven could oSSord him no happiness* Ask the 
wicked man what pleasure he ever took in the 
company of pious people? in reading sefiousr 
bobks ? or in thinking and talking on religions 
subjects? He must confess, none of these things 
ever gave him • pleasure. His mind was conti- 
nually intent on the pleasures, or business of the 
worlds 

Can he then suppose, that death will at once 
make such an alteration in him, as to change ob- 
jects 
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jects of disgust into objects of delight ? Neither 
reasoD, nor Scripture gives him any ground to 
suppose it. We may ^safely therefore conclude^ 
tiiat the happiness of heaven is of a kind, of which 
he neither has, nor can have, any conception. 
The pious man hiEis a foretaste of it. His hap- 
piest moments are those which are exalted by 
heavenly contemplation. But it is absurd to 
suppose it can be a happiness to any one^ to have 
God always in his sight, who was never in his 
thoughts: or that he could find ^ any joy * in ex-» 
ercising love andgratitude to that holy Saviour^ 
whose laws he had always despised. 



I 
I 



. The obvious conclusion from the whole is this^ 
We should endeavour to see things in their true 
light. We should connect the whole of our 
being together ; and consider how one part de- 
pends on another. We have two interests, we see, 
to attend — this world, and the next. One is the 
great end: the othelr is held out as the means of 
attaining it. To each world a proper attention is 
due ; and neither should trespass on the other. 
But as there is little danger that the future will 
trespass on the present, our great endeavour 

should be to prevent the present from trespassing 

on 
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on the future. If our endeavours on this head 
be sincere, we have a gracious assurance of the 
holy Spirit of God to assist us ; and of the meritsr 
of our blessed Saviodr to' make up our deficien- 
cies.* Thus prepared, we humbly hope for that 
time when, through the blessing of God, we shall 
be released from our state of trial — when having 
sincerely endeavolired to attain that perfection 
wrhich is expected from us in this world, we shall 
happily deposit all our worldy incumbrances — 
rise to a more exalted state ; and join the spirits 
of just mm mode perfect. 

* Some pious people may object perhaps to such phrases 
as these : and as they may possibly occur in other parts df 
these discbiirsesy I 8ti^uld''wisht6'takeihis opportunity* of 
clearing them of aayoffienamre meaning. ^ 

Our salvation, no doubt, depend^ on ilxefrefi grace jqfChd 
through Christ. But as there are certain conditions to be ob- 
senred on our'partV and as' there will always be a deficiency 
in the performance of these conditions, we hope, the merits 
of our blessed . Sayipui^ will make, up this .deficiency ; at the 
same time, not presuming that our best woiks give us any 
farther title to future happiness, than what God hath gra- 
ciously annexed to our performance of the conditions. 
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Luke, ii. 29* 

LORD, NOW LETTEST THOU THY SERVANT 

DEPART IN PEACE. 



Jt had been revealed to the pious Simeon, that 
he should not die till he had seen the Messiak 
Accordingly, being directed by the Spirit to the 
temple, he there found the holy child: and, 
taking him in his arms, gave praise to God in that 
noble hymn, of which the text is the beginuBg. 
Lord^ n(fw kttest thou thy servant depart in peace. 
Let me now die in peace, for I am sufficiently 
gratified in this world, by seeing that promise of 
salvation fulfilled, which I have so long expect^. 
I mean not however to consider these words 
with any reference to the history of them — but 

merely 
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merely to treat tbem as an independent sentence* 
from which some useful instruction may b^drawn, 
I shall, Jirst^ examine the former part of the sen« 
tence, Lord^ rum kttest ffiQU ^y servant depart f 
and shall, secondly , examine it with thi» additional 
words. Lord, now Uttest thou thy servant depart 
m peace. 

Lordj nom Uttest thou thy servant depart^^oTyin 
other words, let us not depart without thy per« 
mission. 

Short as this life is at longest, and fond of it, 
as men are in general, how many are there who 
make it still shorter, by leaving ii^ before th^Lord 
lets tkem depart! -^ I speak not of such people a4 
areneeessafilyei^agedinllasai^dousemploymentSi 
which may carry them off at an early age w**. nor of 
such, a^maybe visited bysiekness»:o|rniiafprtunes, 
not of their own: bringing on -*-• nor pf mch, a$ 
xnay, inmany^casesrtven necessarily beinthe way 
ef contagtouft diseases. AU such persons^ though 
earned off a£ an untimdy i^e, may be considered 
as visited by the hand of God. But I consider 
all those aa shortening their Hves^ and departing 
brfore ifmrLmd permits them^ who run needlessly 
into danger ; who lose their lives in trifling quar. 

rels — 
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rels — who carelessly neglect their beidth — or * 
court disease by indolence and intemperance. • 
Numerous^ beyond calculation, are they, who, 
leave the world before their time, through one or 
other of these modes of fatality : but the mdst : 
numerous by far are they, who ruin their con- 
stitution by intemperance — who draw on decre- . 
pitude — often fatal diseases, by debauchery of 
different kinds. None of these people wait for 
the Lord's letting them depart, but sooner, or 
later, bring themselves to an untimely grave.: 

w 

They are plucked from life, yet crude and unripe. 
Such persons would, perhaps, start at the idea, 
of putting themselves to death ; yet they neVer 
consider, how little difference there is betweenr: 
destroying themselves by one fatal blow, or by a. 
succession of blows. It is true, they do not intend 
to put an end to their own lives, but merely ta 
live a life of pleasure ; yet, as they well know the 
consequences of such a life, they are as certainly 
chargeable with them, as the man who ruins his 
fortune by gaming, though in fact he meaiis to 
increase it. 

Now, though it is true these people are seldom of 
much use in the world, and may commonly depart 

out 
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out of society, without leaving any vacancy be- 
hind ; yet, if they are of any use even in their 
own families, it is melancholy, that wives and 
children should be deprived of their assistance.-— 
Their untimely death also cuts short their oppor- 
tunities of repenting. — At any rate, they desert 
their posts in life before they are called. — How 
much more properly do those men act. — who, 
foreseeing the mischief which the indulgence of 
their passions and appetites brings on them, live 
by the rules of reason and religion — grow old 
by degrees — and are gathered, like ripe sheaves, 
into the garner. 

Having thus considered the former part of the 
text, and shewn you what numbers leave the world 
before the Lord lets them depart : I shall now 
consider the text with the additional clause, Xor^f, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace. We 
have hitherto considered the words chiefly as they 
relate to this life ; we shall now consider them 
principally as they regard the next. To depart in 
peace, draws together all the happiness of a well- 
spent life to the still more happy conclusion of it 
Let us then see, in what this peace consists. To 
depart in peace implies our departing in peace 

VOL. II, x with 
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with the world — in peace with mankind — in 
peace with ourselves — and in peace with God. 

We are to depart in peace with the world. 
First, we must settle all our affairs — bequeathing 
to every one what we think in justice be may 
claim — and leaving behind as little occasion for 
dispute as we can. Our possessions are trusts, 
which it may be hoped we have discharged pro^ 
perly in our lifetime. However, now we are in 
the act of surrendering them up. They are ours 
no longer. Before this time, we have probably 
made an equitable distribution of them. But if 
any thing hath been left undone, let us consider 
this as the last act of justice we can perform. 
We must not therefore be governed by prejudices, 
or take offence at trifles, but forgetting, at this 
awful hour, every degree of animosity, we must 
guide ourselves only by the dictates of justice 
and charity. If we have done this, we have so 
far discharged our conscience ; and may, in this 
respectj depart in peace. 

There is another way in which we are to depart 
in peace with the world ; and that is, by withdraw- 
ing entirely our affections from it. All the beloved 
objects it has so long presented to us, are now to 
be relinquished. Our hearts thei^ef ore of course 

ought 
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ought to be drawn from them. If we feel, at this 
time, any love remaining for the pleasures of life, 
or any regret at parting with them, we cannot 
well be said to depart in peace with the world. 

As we are to depart in peace with the world, so 
are we to depart in peace with mankind. There 
are few men, however quietly and obscurely they 
live, but have met with frequent affronts, injuries, 
or supposed injuries at least, from some of their 
fellow-creatures. These we are bound at all times 
to forgive : but if there is a time, in which the 
duty of forgiveness is particularly binding, it is in 
a dying hour. When our accounts are now, as it 
were, making up with heaven ; and nothing more 
is to pass between us and our final doom, how 
hardened must that man be, who can think of 
leaving the world with a stain of such guilt upon 
his mind, as admits not of forgiveness. While we 
live, there is hope of pardon through repentance, 
and the merits of Christ. But all this, we have 
every reason to believe, is at an end beyond the 
grave. He therefore who dies with any unforgiv- 
ing thoughts about him, is certainly very far from 
departing in peace with mankind. How can he 
close his life with repeating the prayer of his 
blessed Lord, Forgive us our trespasses^ as wejbr^ 
give them that trespass against us. 

X 2 Farther, 
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Farther, we are to depart in peace with ourselves. 
Here perhaps we have our worst adversary to deal 
with. Few people, I fear, are at perfect peace 
with 'themselves. The best heart hath its stains. 
But he who can reflect on a life spent on the whole 
in the fear of God — in a sincere desire of pleasing 
him — and has ho unrepented sin on his mind, 
one should' hope, may be under no self-delusion, 
and may put his whole trust in the mercies of 
God — in the atonement of his blessed Redeemer 
-^and die at peace with himself. 

Lastly,^ to depart in peace implies our departing 
in peace with God. This should be our great con- 
ceriji ; as peace with God implies every other kind 
of peace, by drawing all to one point. Unless we 
are at peace with the world -r- at peace with man- 
kind — andatpeace with ourselves — we cannot be 
at peace with God : and if we are at peace with 
all these, we may humbly hope, we shall also be 
at peace with God. 

Thus, my brethren, I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain this text, by shewing you how to calm the 
distress of sickness, and quiet the terrors of a death- 
beds Under the influence of this blessed peace, 
many pious Christians, sick of the vanities, and 

10 follies 
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follies of the w6rld, have^deeired, with the holy 
apostle, if it be God's blessed will| to. depart^ and 
to be with Christ. --^1 shall conclude the whole 
with aQ example/ ' \ ' \ 

St. Stephen bad 'raised against him the hatred 
of the unbelieving Jews by his piety, and bold de- 
fence of the Christian religion ; and soon began 
to suffer a malicious persecution. He wais called 
before their counciT, and entered into along de* 
fence of himself, • which his' enemies- could only 
answer by violence. They stopped their ears, 
that they might hear nothing farther; and rush- 
ing upon him, dragged him out of the cityi aiid 
stoned him to death.— The manner in which he 
died, gives Usastrong example of the happiness of 
departing in peace. If any man could say. Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant' depart in peace ^ this 
holy martyr might say it. As to the world, he 
enjoyed but little of its goods, and from it could* 
easily depart in peace. With regard to his ene«: 
mies, who had treated him with such malice, and: 
cruelty,^ it seemed a harder task. To him it was ' 
none : he departed in peace with. the very men; 
who were stoning him.* Lord, he cried, lay not 
this sin to their charge. And in a still more emi- > 
nent manner he departed in peace with God. 

X 3 Being 
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Being full of the Holy Ghost, he looked up stead- 
fastly into heaven, and saw in a kind of ecstatic 
vision, the glory of Gods o^d Jesus standing at 
his fight hand. Exalted by these divine ideas, 
founded on a holy faith in his Saviour, without 
expressing any pain or distress at the dreadfid 
circumstances in which he was placed, he was 
perfectly calm, and in appearance happy. In 
the words of the sacred historian, he fell asleep --^ 
in the words of the text, he departed in peace. 

Let us endeavour to keep such examples (of 
which the Scriptures afford many) before our eyes. 
None of us can well be placed in such dreadful 
circumstances, as St. Stq)hen was. We are in no 
danger of being accused for our piety, nor of 
being put to a cruel death without trial. We 
have in general only the common events of life to 
contend with. — Let us then, in circumstances so 
much less difficult, endeavour to obtain this holy 
martyr's composure, and resignation. Though 
we may not be called to depart by that difficult 
gate through which he passed, yet as our depar- 
ture is an event which we must all expect, let us 
endeavour to consider it as one, which brings 

with 
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with it the greatest good, or the greatest evil. 
Depart in some way, we all must 

Let us then see our best interest ; and all en* 
deavour to depart, as we are h6re instructed — 
that, with consciences void of offence towards 
God and towards man, we may meet death with 
that firmness which is inspired by holy hope, 
resting on the merits of a blessed Redeemer ; and 
be able to repeat in a dying hour, the enlivening 
expression of the text, Itord^ nom lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace — that blessed peace, 
which the world cannot give. 
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Ye beUeve in God ; beUeve also in me. 

John. xiv. 1. 



This text seems to be a full refutation of the 
principles of deism. In pursuance of it, let us 
consider, whether the deist does not entertain 
as many difficulties as the Christian. 

And, first, does he understand clearly the 
nature of that God in whom he professes to be- 
lieve ? Has he a distinct idea of an omnipotent, 
eternal. Omnipresent, invisible Being, who fills 
all space — himself uidimited ? If be hav€ not, it 
is plain, in this instance, that difficulties do not 
injure his belief. 

Again, does he understand clearly the whole 
system of the creation and preservation of the uni- 
verse ? Are there no difficulties which he cannot 
account for ? Are the natural and moral govern- 
ment of it equally clear to him ? Can he account 

for 
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for the introduction of evil ? Can he explain the 
nature of the heavenly bodies — the saltness of 
the ocean — the vegetation of plants — the growth 
of animals — and a thousand other particulars ? 

N0W9 if he can account for none of these things 
in a satisfactory manner, and yet still believes in 
God ; it is plain his belief is not shaken by or- 
dinary difficulties : tor without doubt there is 
great difficulty in all these things ; and it requires 
a full faith in the Creator of the universe, founded 
on what we know, not to be staggered at the dif- 
ficulties in many things which are beyond our 
krufwledge. Notwithstanding however all these 
difficulties, the deist believes this world, and all 
the universe around, to be created, and con- 
tinually preserved by God. 

Let him then be consistent. The difficulties 

• • • ' • • 

of redemption are certainly not greater than those 
of the creation of the world, and its preservation. 
Well therefore might our Saviour say, If ye believe 
in God, believe also in me. 
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XXXIX. 

If our Gospel be hid^ it is hid to them that are lost : 
to whom the god of this world hath blinded the 
eyes of them that believe not. — 2 Cor. iv. 3. 



JH-ERE is a short account of the origin of infi- 
delity. If the gospel be disbelieved, it can only 
be disbelieved by those who are Jed away by 
worldly principles. The evidence of it is so clear 
to all, who are well disposed, that it cannot but 
strike them with conviction. The learned be- 
lieve it from searching into its proof, and thexm* 
learned because it agrees with all their ideas of 
goodness. If the gospel therefore be rejected, 
it is rejected only by those, whose eyes the god of 
this world hath blinded. It. is rejected by the 
wicked man, who purposely for his own prudent 
'reasons shut his eyes against it. It is rejected by 
the sceptical philosopher, who will not be obliged 
to the Scripture for his creed ; but chooses proudly 
to make his own : though that creed contain many 
difficulties, fully as great as those he rejects. 
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XL. 



The ifwisible things of him Jrom the creation of the 
world are clearly seertj being understood hy the 
things that are made. — Romans, i. 29* 



St. PAUL tells us here, that the heathen 
, nations might have inferred the Being of an in- 
visible God, from the visible works of the crea- 
tion. — [ shall carry the argument a step farther, 
and endeavour to shew, that the works of crea- 
tion form a good analogical proof of the truth 
of Christianity. 

The chief things which strike us in the works 
of creation, are their ^^^n^fewr — their contrivance 
— and utility — • their simplicity ; and at the same 
time the many difficulties which attend them. 

The grandeur of the works of creation strikes 
us GVQTy where. This globe of earth, with all its 

furniture 
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furniture of plains — mountains — forests— rivers 
— - seas — the immensity of the sun» which at so 
vast a distance warms and enlightens the whole ; 
and all those starry globes, in the number and 
immensity of which our imagination is lost — all 
proclaim the grandeur of the Almighty's works. 

Then again how wonderful is the contrivance 
and utility f by which all these things are suited to 
each other, and adapted to us ! The heavenly 
bodies, so far as we are acquainted with them, 
whatever other purposes they may answer, are so 
contrived as to be of great use to man. The sun 
is our great friend } but even the starry heavens, 
of which we know so little, regulate the night, as 
the sun does the day. — How suited again, are the 
various tribes of animals to the several climates 
in which they reside ! What wonderful variety is 
there in their formation ! what contrivance in 
adapting so many different kinds of food for their 
use— in their various modes of living— their arts 
of providing for their young, and securing them- 
selves against their enemies ! 

Then again, the simpUcity ,which reigns every 
where, is as admirable as the contrivance. The 
four elements of fire, water, earth, and air, are 
the foundation of all this grandeur. The whole 

system 
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system of the heavens is regulated, as far as 
our philosophy re&ches, chiefly by the -principle 
of attraction ; aiid a breath of air is tHe vital 
springy and source of life, to all the crieatures 
upon earth. 

But notwithstanding we see all this grandeur ^^ 
this contrivance -^utility f and simplicity in the 
works of creation, yet still our discoveries are 
impeded with a thousand difficulties J' A few 
e^cts we acknowledge— of Cflrt^5^5 in general we 
are ignorant. 

' Now in. all the works of God we may suppose 
the same characteristics will be found* When we 
see therefore these characteristics equally dis- 
played in other works, besides those of creation, 
we may fairly suppose these other works likewise 
to comefrom the same divine hand.- — In fact then 

we see them all displayed in the work of redemption. 

* ... 

With regard to the grandeur of it, the restora- 
tion of a lost world is as grand an idea as the crea- 
tion of a new one. The manner too in which this 
vast scheme of redemption was broughtabout, was 
equally grand. It was undertaken by the Son of 
God — published by choirs of angels — accom- 
panied 
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panied by the leading of a star — by a divine light 
— and a voice from heaven,— The conclusion of 
our Saviour's life was as grand as its introduction. 
All nature was convulsed. — The deist will not 
follow us in these remarks. He will be more in- 
clined to measure grandeur by worldy pomp. 
But he need not be disturbed. We are now ad- 
dressing those only who are convinced of the 
truth of scripture and will be glad to see their > 
religion confirmed, among other modes of evi- 
dence, by a comparison with the works of crea- * 
tion. — How much farther the grand scheme of 
redemption maybe carried beyond the present- 
state of things, we know not. The revelations 
of St. John open vast scenes ; which, though full 
of obscurity, seeni to be coming forward, in some 
amazing display of future grandeur. ; 

We next consider the divine contrivance and 
utility displayed in bringing about thia wonder- 
ful event. The first scene was a succession of 
prophecies, which began at the very instant of 
the fall, and continued opening more and more 
through every age, till within four hundred 
years of Christ j at which period all prophecy 
ceased, that a sufScent time might elapse be- 
tween the prophecy and the completion. 

VOL. ir. Y The 
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• 

The next circumstance in the contrivance of 
this grand event, was the sacrifice of animals. 
This peculiar rite was appointed by God him- 
self* ; and its intention, as we cannot but sup- 
pose, was to prepare the world for .the great 
sacrifice of Christ. Certain it is, that.it has been 
continued, in some shape, through all ages, and 
among nations which had- no connection with 
each other. , • 

' After considering sacrifices, we may consider 
the particular circumstance of the separation of 
the Jews, and all those wonderful iypeSj and 
analogies^ of which the Jewish religion was com- 
posed-— all contrived to prepare the way for the 
great work of redemption. 

• The. last preparatory contrivance I shall men- 
tion, was the general enlightened and peaceful state 
of the world, when Christianity was introduced. 
Its enlightened state afforded the means ; and its 
peaceful state the opportunity, of examining the 
pretensions of a new religion. — But. the con-^ 
trivance of this wonderful scheme had been 
nothing, if it had not led to utility. The natural 
world produces food, and raiment } and supplies 
all the temporal wants of man. The great 

* Genesis, iv. 4. 

scheme 
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scheme of redemption supplies their spiritual 
wants. It offers remission of sin — restoration 
to God's favour — and. everlasting salvation to 
millions of sinful people from the creation of 
the world to this time. 



: The simpUcity of the redemption of man is as 
admirable as any other part of it. Its outlines 
are these. The great foundation of it is the fall 
of man . from . his original state of purity: to 
which the Christian religion is graciously in- 
tended to restore him. Faith in Christ, which 
will shew itself in a holy life, is the great mean 
of our obtaining this restoration. But as ^n en- 
tire freedom from sin can never be obtained ia 
this^^ present corrupt state of things, that gracious 
Saviour who gave us his holy instructions, made 
atonement by his death, for those who are sin- 
cere in their obedience. — The several parts 
also of Christianity partake of the umpUcity of 
the general plan rr- the two sacraments in par- 
ticular. Baptism is ^n introduction to our holy 
religion : the Lord's Supper a ^visible record of 
our Saviour's death. The former holds out to 
us, under the sign of water, our sinful mature, 
which stands in need of cleansing — the latter, 
under the symbols of bread and wine, holds out 

that 
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1 

that only efficacious cleansing, which we look 
for in the blood of Christ. What can be more 
simple, and easy, than this whole scheme of 
Christianity ? 

Notwithstanding however all this simplicity in 
the redemption of mankind, it is still, like the 
great "works of creation^ full of difficulties/ In 
both, what relates to ourselves is easy j but when 
we attempt to go farther — when we pretend to 
fathom the counsels qfGod — our reason is pre- 
sently lost. Thus in the works of nature, God 
gives us com, and sagacity to turn it into food ; 
but we search in vain into the nature of vege- 
tation, and nutrition. In the same manner^ 
with regard to the great work of redemption, 
what concenis ourselves is easy. Our duty is 
explained, and proper motives are set before us 
to practise it. But if we overlook what relates 
to ourselves, because we do not uncjerstand 
what relates to God, we seem to be as unwise as 
he would be, who should refuse his food, because 
he did not understand the nature of nutrition. 
In short, till we can master all the difficulties of 
creation, we must not expect to master those of 
redemption. 



. ( 
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XLI. 



Whose I am, and whom I ^en^.-r- Acts, xxvii* S^ 



This beautiful and affecting passage gives us 
St. Paul's account of the dedication of himself 
to God ; whose I am, says he, and whom I serve. 
His property I am, and to him all my services 
are due« I am his, first by creation ; and then by 
redemption; and I serve him from motives of 
love, gratitude, duty, and interest.— Happy is 
that man, who, speaking of God, can add ^wlth 
the holy apostle, whose I am, and whom I serve. 
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XLII. 



Thetff measuring themselves by themselves, and 
comparing themselves among themselves, are not 
wise. — 2 Con X. 12. 



The apostle here reproves the practice of mea- 
suring and comparing ourselves among our- 
elves. It may be done in several ways; 

A man may compare his virtues with his de- 
fects, under an idea of exalting the former, and 
depressing the latter. The proud Pharisee seems 
to have been well acquainted with this itiode of 
comparison. His fasting, and giving alms seem 
entirely to have occupied his thoughts. Whereas 
it is the grand point of religion to engage us to 
dwell on our faults ; and think lowly of our 
virtues. He who exalteth himself is always an 
object of condemnation. 

People again are sometimes satisfied with their 
religious improvements, if they measure and com- 

pare 
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pare themselves with the improvements of others. 
The proud Pharisee was acquainted with thi^ 
mode of comparison also ; and was very well satis- 
fied if he could measure himself with. a publican. 
— This mode of comparing, by which we endea^ 
vour to set off our own virtues by. an opposition 
with the vices of others, is a most pernicious 
mode of comparison. Instead of producing vir- 
tue, it only encourages uncharitableness and 
pride. * ] 

There i^ another mode of comparing ourselves, 
not indeed so mischievous as the last ; but often 
dangerous — and that is, when we set up some 
person before us as a pattern to imitate. Virtues 
are so often blended with defects, that no hu- 
man being can exhibit a perfect pattern. Unless 
therefore we select with caution, and copy with 
care, which, in the midst of prejudice, is a busi- 
ness of difficulty, we may easily imitate faults 
as well as virtues. 

In fact, the only infallible guide we have for 
measuring and comparing ourselves is the scrip- 
ture, where we have the example and the duty 
of a Christian perfectly delineated. 

There is however one mode of measuring our- 
selves by ourselves, which the apostle would not 
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call unwise : and that is^ when a man, at difierent 
periods of his life, measures his improvements in 
religion, not by the improvement of others, but 
by his own. This may give him an insight into 
himself, which tie cannot have so well perhaps in 
any other v^ay. * 

* There is ao excellent little book, under the title of Selfi' 
emploi/ment in secret, written with great simplicity and piety, 
by the late Mr. Corbet of Chichester, and printed by Riving- 
ton, which sets forth, in a very affecting manner, the duty of 
comparing the different parts of our lives. 
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XLIIL 

It became him, Jor whom are all thifigSt and hy 
whom are all things^ in bringing many sons to 
glory, to make the Captain of their salvation per^ 
feet through sufferings^ — Hebrews, ii. 10. 



This passage seems to have been sometimes 
misunderstood, as |f the character of Jesus Christ 
could be made more perfect by suffering. In 
th^ words, no doubt, there is some ambiguity: 
but the sense is clear. 

The great dignity of Christ as the Messiah, in 
the beginning of the chapter, is set forth in the 
strongest manner. The world is put under sub- 
jection to him : he is crowned with glory, and 
honour, and set over all the works of God. Such 
a Being therefore had no need to be made per- 
fect through sufferings. 

It is evident the apostle therefore speaks of our 
Saviour in the passage before us, merely as the 

18 Redeemer 
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Redeemer of mankind. — In the first light, Christ 
wanted nothing to perfect his nature. It was in 
the second light only — that of being the Captain 
of our salvation, that he needed to be made per^ 
Jtct through . sufferings. As the Captain efotar sal- 
vation — as the Redeemer of mankind, he under- 
went sufiering, particularly the suffering of death, 
as it was necesscarif in this great work, that he 
should taste of death for every man. 
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XLIV. 

*e careful for nothing; but in e^very things hy 
prayer and supplication^ let your request be made 
known unto Gorf.— Philippians, iv. 5. 



The apostle St, Paul here gives us a caution 
against a dangerous propensity } to which (as is 
coinqion. in other parts of scripture) he hath an^ 
nexed its proper corrective. — The cares and 
anxieties of the world are the mischief — and the 
corrective recommended, is, that in every thing, 
by prayer and supplication^ our requests should be 
made known unto God. 

By making our requests known to God in a 
pious prayer, the apostle supposes we rid our own 
minds of the perplexity, whatever it is ; and w^ke 
it overy as it were, to one who is able and willing 
to bear it for us. 

But the apostle's advice in the text goes still 
farther. It is not only a corrective of the mischiefs 

which 
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>vhich arise from the cares of the world, but it is 
a test also of the lawfulness, or unlawfulness of 
such cares and anxieties. By enjoining us to lay 
these cares before God, the text insinuates, that 
whatever cares we cannot properly lay before 
God, should not be indulged at all. — Thus, for 
instance, the safety of a husband engaged in war, 
or in a dangerous voyage, may be laid before 
God in a prayer by a tender wife ; therefore the 
text supposes such an anxiety may in a reasonable 
degree be indulged. — But if she feel the same 
anxiety in removing a set of china-ware from 
one place to another, it is plain ' she indulges it 
improperly, because she cannot make that the 
iiubject of a prayer to God. 
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XLV. 

He who hath this hope in him, purifieth himself, 
even as he his pure. — i John, iii. 3. 



iVE have here the progress of a Christian life 
— the efficient caitse — the effect — and the 
mx)de of producing this effect. 

In the first place, we have the cat^e— the 
animating hope, through faith, of a happy im- 
mortality. 

We have next the effect. When this hope 
hath taken full possession of a man, he purifieth 
himself; knowing that nothing else can fit him 
for a blessed immortality. 

Lastly, the . manner how he is to purify him- 
self, is prescribed — as Christ by his precepts, 
and example, hath shewn him in the gospel. 

N. B. ^ All these points, in their order, might 
be dwelt upon at large. 
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XLVI. 

t 

Leaving us an ea:amplef that we should follow Jus 

steps. — 1 Peter, ii, 21. 



That our good works have in themselves 
some value in our gracious Creator's eyes (me- 
ritorious we must not certainly call them) is, I 
think, plain from numerous passages of scrip- 
ture ; but I insist, at present, only on the single 
circumstance that our religion is given us in the 
form of a history. The actions of our Saviour's 
life are set before us with a view, that we should 
follow his steps : as if our great perfection lay in 
imitating his example. It is true, we are unpro- 
fitable servants after aJL By the best of our 
works we can lay no claim to God's favour. 
Hopes of justification we can have none of scrip- 
tural authority, notwithstanding the best of our 
works, but from the atonement of Christ. All 
I mean, is, to give good works their proper 

value. 
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value. As our Saviour's life was meant as an 
example^ I think, so great a stress would not have 
been laid upon it, if we were to consider good 
works, as the Solfidian is inclined to do, merely 
as the test of that faith^ from which alone he ex- 
pects justification. We should have been in- 
structed rather to rest our faith in Christ, than 
to lay a stress onjbllouoing his steps / which seems 
to be giving good works more consequence, than 
merely when considered as tests of faith. 
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XLVII. 

Moses, because of the hardness of your hearts, 
suffered you to "put aiway your wives ; but from 
the beginning it was not so. — Matthew, xix. 8. 



AVHEN the Pharisees asked our Saviour his 
opinion about divorces, and then urged against 
that opinion, the liberty which Moses had al- 
lowed, our Saviour replied in the words I have 
just read, that Moses gave that liberty for the 
hardness of their hearts ; but from the beginning 
it was not so. 

Our Saviour's solution of this case furnishes 
an answer to such exceptions, as have been taken 
from the New Testament's discountenancing cer- 
tain indulgences, which are allowed in the Old. 
— In the following discourse, I shall first con- 
sider the objection, and then the answer. 

You allow, says the objector, the Old Testament 
to be of the same authority as the New. You allow 
also, that God is ever uniform in his actions. 

I see 
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I see not then on what principle you can defend 
the difference between the two Testaments ; or 
how it comes, that the New Testament gives us 
such strict injunctions in certain matters, which 
were permitted in the Old ; and which from that 
permission, one should suppose, might be consi- 
dered as innocent. What liberties the patriarchs 
indulged, we all know. Their amours were not 
matters of privacy. Plurality of wives, and con- 
cubinage were in open, common, and avowed use 
among them — under the sanction, as it appears, 
even of divine authority. If it be said, as it is 
sometimes said, that these indulgences were 
merely permitted in the infancy of the world> as 
the means of a speedier population ; it may be an- 
swered, first, that the means donot appear efficient 
of the end, as it is found the sexes are pretty nearly 
on an equality in point of numbers. Itmay second- 
ly be answered, that, in future times, when the 
chosen people were become as numerous as. the 
stars in heaven^ or the sand upon the sea-shore, this 
licentious practice still continued. It is still more 
worthy of remark, that, in the institutions given by 
God to Moses, instead of an abrogation of this li- 
cence, we are surprized at a toleration of it at least 
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*^ if nojt a permimon. Had indulgences of this 
kind been of such baneful -consequence, as we are 
taught to believe from the gospel, surely God 
woald, in this new institution of his law byMoses^ 
have restrained such gross immoralities; especially 
as matters of such trivial import are noticed in it 
as the mode of weaving, and putting on a gar^ 
ment If the patriarchs and their descendants^in 
a flux ofyears, had deviated into a vicious practi.ce, 
this was the time surely to have regulated these 
enormities. But we find no such thing. This lu 
cence is again permitted. Indeed, Grod gives it not 
only his toleration, but his sanction. By thesolemn 
mouth of a prophet, we find him telling David, 
that he had given him his master* s wives into his 
bosom. — Laying all these things therefore toge* 
ther, it appears either that the author of the New 
Testament has strained his institution somewhat 
farther than God Almighty designed ; or at least, 
that we may safely, under the sanction of the Old 
Testament, use a little more indulgence, than is 
allowed under the New. Such indulgences can- 
not surely be displeasing to God. What was per- 
mitted in early times to Abraham, the father of the 
faitlful; and in later times to David, the man 
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^r God*s own he^f» cannot certainly be con* 
sidered among very heinous transgressioos, 

I think I have put the objection as forcibly aa 
it can well be put. To all this, the gospel replies 
as in the text ; that God suffered these things for 
the hardness of men* s hearts ; but^om the begins 
ning it was not so. 

In these words, it may be observed, we are re- 
ferred to two great periods — the primeval state 
of man's innocence ; and the intermediate state 
from that time till the gospeL Now, in this inter^^ 
mediate state, God suffered many things for the 
hardness qf men^s hearts, which he never meant 
to sanction afterwards. But the time was not yet 
ripe for that greater strictness, which he intended. 
It was necessary that a course of ages should in- 
tervene between the Jail qfman, and the gospel 
state, to give scope to prophecy — to give man- 
kind time to accustom diemselves, by the use g§ 
sacrifice,^ to the idea of that great sacrifice, whicb 
Christ should afterwards offer for sin — to shew 
mankind the necessity of a Saviour and divine in-» 
structor — and for various other reasons, pro- 
bably which we cannot investigate. 

Now this intermediate state between the fall of 
man, and the gospel, is that time of ignorance, 
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which St. Paul says, God winked at He winked 
at it, not because he approved it ; for the phrase 
plainly implies disapprobation ; but because men 
had not then the purity of gospel precepts to di- 
rect their actions — nor those clear notions of im- 
mortality, and a last judgment, which connected 
their actions with a future state — nor ideas of the 
malignity of sin, which the sacrifice of Christ's 
death afterwards held out. — But our Saviour tells 
us, that in the beginning it was not so — nor should 
be in the times of the gospel, when men should be 
restored, as much as possible, to the times 6f the 
beginning — thatis,tothetimesofman.'sinnocence. 
-^But as the light of truth shone but feebly during 
the intermediate state, it pleased God to relax some- 
what of the purity of moral discipline for the hard- 
ness of men* s hearts — or, in other words, because 
their hearts were not yet softened by the precepts 
of the gospel. In times pasty therefore, God suffered 
all nations to walk in their own "ioays. At crimes he 
never winked: but at the indulgences alluded to, 
which were not yet considered as crimes, he winked, 
as men were then less accountable for their actions. 
Now all this is exactly agreeable to the whole 
tenor of the gospel, which always balances the 
talent, and the improvement. Thus too St. Paul 
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tells the Athenians, that God now commandeth men 
every where to repent ; and the reason follows, he 
hath now appointed a day in wfiich he will judge 
the world in righteousness by that man whom he hath 
ordained. St. Paul applied these expressions to 
the heathen nations; but the reason, with which 
he enforced them, applies equally to the Jews* 
Till God had appointed a day in which he would 
judge the world in righteousness by that man whom 
he had ordained — that is, till a future state was 
clearly revealed in the gospel, he would, in a de- 
gree, wink at their ignorance. To this distinction 
also our Saviour frequently alludes, particularly in 
his sermon on the mount, where, in many instances, 
he opposes what they had heard of old timCj to what 
he said unto them. And the Baptist expressly says, 
speaking of the times of the gospel, that the axe 
is now laid to the root of the tree. It before only 
lopped off a few branches. 

Thus then we have an answer to the objections 
against Christianity from the indulgence allowed, 
or winked atj in the Old Testament. God's great 
scheme was not then complete. It was drawing 
on only towards that perfection, which was in- 
tended to restore man as far as possible to his 
primeval state — or, as our Saviour expresses it, 
to what it was in the beginning. 
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Even yet we may suppose Christianity to be in 
a progressive state. In those glorious scenes sha* 
dowed out by St. John, under the image of the 
New Jerusalem, we may still expect Christianity 
may attain a much greater height of perfection, 
than it hath yet attained. For aught we know, 
there may be many improprieties, which God 
now winks at ; and which in a state of more re- 
fined purity will be restrained. 

Before I conclude, I cannot avoid remarking 
the address of the Arabian impostor. He acknow- 
ledged both the law of Moses, and the law of 
Christ : and one should have thought, if he had 
meant fairly, he would have adopted the purer 
parts of each into his institution. Overlooking 
however the refined precepts of both, which were 
calculated to draw men to what they were in the 
beginnings he founded his scheme upon the laxer 
morals of the intermediate state. Pure Christianity 
would not have answered his design. He made 
an application therefore to the corruptions of hu- 
man nature : which, he was sure, would gain a 
party in his favour. We need not wonder then 
at the avidity, with which an unenlightened part 
of the world embraced his religion. 
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XLVIII. 

Faith is the substance of things hoped for -— the 
evidence of things not seen. — Hebrews, xi. 7* 



In this excellent definition of faith, I should 
only wish the two propositions, of which it 
consists, reversed, by standing thus : Faith is the 
evidence of things not seen — the substance of things 
hoped for. It seems reasonable to suppose, we 
should first have the evidenccy and then consider 
that evidence as the substance. And indeed I 
know not, whether a good Greek grammarian 
might not make the original text accord with 
this transposition. 

Faith then is first tlie evidence qf things not seen 
— that is, it depends on the evidence which we re- 
ceive of those things : but the apostle, taking 
away one link from the argument (which he 
leaves us to fill up) makes faith stand for the evi* 
dence itself; on which, in fact, it only depends. 

When faith is thus established on sufficient evi- 
dence> it becomes the substance of things hopedfor 
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— that is, it stands for the things themselves, 
and has the same effect upon us, as the presence 
of those things would have. A future state of 
happiness, for instance, is among the things un- 
seen ; yet we may have such evidence for it, 
that our faith being fully established on that evi- 
dence, we may act, on faith, as if a future state 
were realized before our eyes. In the same way, 
faith may realize all the promises of God. 

This text might be handled practically (with- 
out entering into the grammatical construction 
of it) by considering faith as holding out to us 
the promises of God ; and then examining what 
effect it has on the generality of mankind. 

Is it possible, for instance, that a man given 
up to the low pleasures of sense, can have a 
settled faith in the promises of God ? If he had, 
it is impossible he could be led aside by the 
baseness of worldly pleasures. 

Again, is it possible for the avaricious man to 
have that faith, which is the substance of tMngs 
hoped for? If he had, he could not place the 
riches of this world in a comparison with the 
joys of heaven. — And thus of all other wrong 
inclinations. 
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XLIX. 



IVe Walk byfaithj nothif sight — 2 Cor. v, 7» 



In the beginning of this chapter, the apostle en- 
ters into a pathetic review of the happiness of a 
future state; and his conclusion seems to be, that 
as man is composed of a soul and a body, he has 
two places of abode — (this world, and the next) 
— ^provided for him ; in both of which he is des- 
tined to dwell ; and for both of which he is pro- 
perly furnished. In this world, which is made up 
of sensible objects, he walks by sight — that is, as 
far as his worldly aifairs are concerned, he is lender 
the conduct of his senses. But he must remember, 
that he is also the destined inhabitant of a future 
world, from which all objects of sense are re- 
moved. XVith regard to this future world, there- 
fore, he cannot walk by sight ; but must walk 
under such a conduct, as will bring invisible 
things before him, as if they were visible — that 
is, as the apostle speaks, he must walk by faith. 

But 
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But though we are under a necessity of walking 
by sights as far as the things of this world are 
concerned — yet the wise and good man knows, 
that the affairs of this world need not so wholly 
engage him, as to prevent his walking also bi/ 
faith : just as a man travelling by night through 
a pathless desert, may take care how he set his 
foot, and at the same time have his eye fixed 
upon the distant light, which leads him to tb^ 
point he aims at. 
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L. 



Increase our Jbith. — Luke, xvii. 5. 



The mind of man resembles a flowing, and 
ebbing sea. It sentiments/ and affections are 
never at a stay — always in a state of fluctuation. 
Sometimes the religious afiections flow in with a 
full tide — and sometimes they ebb almost en- 
tirely out of sight. In short, our feelings are 
impressed by the weather — by indisposition — 
by high health — by good news — by bad news 
— by company — by conversation — by gain — 
by loss — and a variety of other circumstances : 
and these feelings again often influence our best 
formed sentiments. This moment the man is 
pious, and devout — the next, his mind is filled 
with passions, and conceits, which he would be 
ashamed to publish, w— More, or less, all man- 
kind live under the influence of this uncertain 
atmosphere ; which is the natural air of a state 
of trial. 

Now, among our other virtues, the great lead- 
ing principle oS^ faith is often subject to these 
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variations. There are times, when it may flame 
out with all the warmth of devotion. There are 
other times, when dark clouds may overspread 
the whole work of redemption — when all the 
promises of God are obscured ; and even a fu- 
ture state is involved in mists, and seen with no 
distinctness. The pious Christian, in the per- 
plexity of his heart, often shudders at these pa- 
roxysms of his faith. But though it is his duty 
to preserve this great principle, as much alive, 
and as active as he can ; yet let him not be too 

« 

much distressed by these occasional depressions. 
The healthiest body is subject sometimes to pe- 
riodical indispositions ; and so may the healthiest 
mind. Even the disciples of our blessed Lord 
had reason to beg an increase of faith. 

It is proper, however, to try every means to 
keep our faith as steady as we can. — We should 
be frequent in reading the Scriptures — in medi- 
tation, and in prayer — and should often reflect 
on the fugitive, and mortifying state of worldly 
happiness — and on the glories of a future state. 
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LI. 



Whoso hath this xvorlcTs goodt and seeth his brother 
have needy and shutteth up his bowels of com- 
passion Jrom him, how dwelleth the love qf God 
in him ? — 1 John, iii. 17, 



Passages of this kind, says the objector, 
seem to imply a gross impropriety. You incul- 
cate that all events are in the hands of God — 
that his wisdom knows best how to dispose them 
— that he uses them as the means of moral dis- 
cipline — as the means of rewarding, punishing, 
correcting, and trying mankind : and yet, not- 
withstanding all this, you urge the necessity of 
interfering in this matter ; and when it pleases 
God to correct a person for his sins, you think it 
right to counteract Providence by relieving him: 
as if, when the law has passed sentence on a cri- 
minal, some private person should, on his own 
authority, think proper to rescue him. 

To this we answer, that God takes, within his 
plan, all events — our charities as well as his own 

means 
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means of correction. We, as well as all other 
parts of nature, are his instruments, and may be 
so, for any thing we know, in mitigating those 
chastisements which he may have carried as far 
as he intends. 

Besides, as God hath given us bowels of com" 
passioTif and ordered us to exercise them towards 
our brethren, it is not our parts to inquire how 
such offices unite, or interfere with God Al- 
mighty's plans, of which we are wholly ignorant. 
Of this we may be sure, that God Almighty's 
plans can never be injured by any thing that he 
orders us to do. 

Farther still, we see how much this intercourse 
of benevolence promotes the general interests 
of virtue ; and this affords a reason for God's 
enjoining it. He corrects one man by affliction ; 
and he tries the virtues of another by enjoining 
him to relieve it. 
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LIl. 

Isaac went out to meditate in thejield at even^tide. 

Genesis, xxiv. 63. 



fT^ 



1 HE history of the patriarchs is so very con- 
cise, that we know little of their private lives; 
What we have, is commonly simple, and instruc 
tive. The circumstance mentioned in the text, 
that Isaac went out at even-tide, to meditate, 
was probably his constant practice after the busi- 
ness of the day. The account is short ; but it 
gives us a strong idea of his character. No man, 
but a good man, would think of concluding his 
day in this religious manner. 

I shall pursue the instruction given us by the 
holy patriarch, and shew you^ Jirst, what are the 
proper subjects of religious meditation — and 
secondly J what are the advantages of it. 

What the subject of Isaac's meditation was, we 
are not told. One great channel of it, we may 
suppose, was the holy promise made to his father, 
that in his seed all the nations of the earth should be 
blessed. And though that promise had not yet 

been 
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been renewed, he could not but conclude him- 
self to be the medium through which it was to 
pass to mankind. The prophecy of bruising the 
serpenfs head, was a tradition still recent in the 
world ; and this joined to the right of sacrifice, 
especially the mysterious event of that kind, in 
which he himself had been so nearly concerned, 
could not but lead his thoughts to some idea of 
an atonement for sin. — Then again God's pro- 
vidence in protecting, and enriching his fathef in 
a foreign land, must be a grateful theme of medi- 
tation ; and assist in leading his mind still forward 
in the belief that his family was, in some way, in- 
tended by God as a blessing to mankind. — The 
wonderful event too of the deluge, still fresh in 
the memory of mankind, and pointed out by 
various monuments, at that time existing, could 
not but be an awful subject of his frequent medi- 
tation. — The works of God likewise were always 
before him ; and whether he turned his eyes to 
the heavens above, or to the earth beneath, he 
could never want a subject for religious contem- 
plation. 

But, whatever were the subjects of Isaac's me- 
ditation, ours are still enlarged. The works of 
creation are greatly more opened to us, than they 

were 
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were to him. '^By the assistance of art, we see 
wonders in the heavens^ and. in the .earth — ia 
God's greatest, as well as in his miputest works^ 
which were not iknpwn in ancient times: and 
the .enquiries of sagacious men are daily laying, 
opeiv new discoveries. All these things furnish 
the most pleasing matter for contempls^tion. To 
trace the infinite wisdom and contrivance of the 
Almighty in his works, as far as we can, is oae of 
the most rational contemplations, that can em- 
ploy the wit of man. From the beauties of this 
world, we are led to conceive, the glories of the 
next. -: :Then again, the great work of re- 
demption, which the patriarch only saw in a few 
shadowy types, and obscure predictions, has been 
now completed. Its. grand evidences from pro- 
phecies.— from miracles • — from the authenticity, 
of Scripture, and all its holy doctrines— -afford 
the most interesting subjects for meditation.-— 
The several parts too, of this wonderful revelation : 
— - the character it displays — the truths it dis- 
covers — the assistances it offers — the sanctions 
it holds out — and the sacraments it enjoitis — ; 
are all subjects, which can never be exhausted. 
— — We consider next the advantages of reli- 
gious meditation. , 

VOL. II. A A It 
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It may be a question, how far krumledge con* 
tributes to practice. They are certainly derived 
from diffei^ent sources — one from the head-— 
the other from the heart. And indeed the stu- 
dious, and lettered man, I believe, generally finde 
a difficulty in transfeiring his ideas from one to 
t^e other. This is certain, however, that unless 
he do, his studies are of little use to himself, of 
whatever use they may be to others. Every 
one of the subjects I have mentioned for rdi- 
gious meditation, and almost every other, may 
be coi^sidered both as scientific, and as practical. 
The works of creation, for instance, in all their 
various parts, afford the noblest field for scientific 
enquiry : but if that enquiry do not lead us to 
praise the great Creator in his works — to hum- 
ble ourselves before him — and to make the will 
of this awful Sovereign of the world our constant 
guide ; our enquiries, however acute and philo- 
sophical, will end in little advantage to ourselves. 
— Thus again, with regard to the redemption 
of man — the evidences of the Gospel — the 
objections made to it — and every other part 
which comes within the compass of human rea- 
son to examine, are all matters of science and 
enquiry. But whoever, in meditating upon them, 

rests 



rests OD the enquiry, without bringing it home 
to the heart — may please himself with being 
a defender of Christianity, but must not con-* 
ceive himself to be a disciple of Christ. — These 
observations will explain what is here meant by 
the advantages of religious meditation. Unless 
it go to the heart and direct the practice, it 
has little use. And to this end, it is not casually 
thinking on these subjects, that will produce the 
effect. The mind must be brought often to 
them — the heart mus tbe frequently questioned 
— and a comparison between precept and prac* 
tice often made. 



k^ 2 
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LIII. 

f 

Gather up ihe fragments that remain^ that nothing 

be /o^^. — John, vi. 12. 



There is something rather singular in this 
piece of instruction. That our blessed Saviour, 
vfho could multiply food as he pleased, and had 
just been giving an instance of that pow.etrj 
should think it of any moment to save the frag- 
ments of what he had just been creating, and 
could as easily create again, could have no 
meaning, but as a piece of instruction to us. — 
It is still more singular, when we consider, that 
the care of these fragments is omitted by none of 
the four evangelists ; and is mentioned by them 
altogether not less than eight or nine times. 

We have the same lesson taught us in the grand 
works of nature ; on which our Saviour's injunc- 
tion in the text may be called a comment. Let 
us look where we will among the works of the 
great Creator, we shall find it a maxim univer- 
sally 
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sally observed^ that nothing shall be lost. The 
most insignificant pile of grass is meant to be 
the food of some animal j and when redundant, 
unites again with the earth to make up its .con- 
tinual waste. The death of one animal is the 

food of another. Not an atom is lost. Every 

...... . ^ ... i ^ 

drop of water performs a constant rotation. It 
is rarified in clouds — falls in rain — and returns 
to the sea, either flowing in rivers, or percolated 
through the earth. 

What then are we to learn from these lessons 
of religion and nature ? 

That waste of every kind is contrary to both. 

Ideas of justice bring us to the same conclu- 
sion. No man has a right to more than his share. 
What you waste, another wants. 

These high authorities place in a strong light 
the excesses of a modern elegant table. It can- 
not possibly be furnished without great waste ; 
and has nothing in apology, but the vitiated 
fashions of the times. 



AA S 
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LIV. 

Bear ye one another* s burdens, and so fidfil the 
law qf Christ — for every man shall bear his own 
burden. — Galatians, vi, 2. 



Many are the burdens we all have to bear in 
this world ; and great is the reUef which we all 
may receive from the kindness of others. Igno- 
rance is a burden — sickness is a burden — afflic- 
tion is a burden — poverty is a burden — and 
vice is a greater burden than any of them. 

To induce us to the charitable office of assist- 
ing to bear each other's burdens, the apostle in 
the text sets before us two inducements : Jirst, 
because li Julfils the law qf Christ ; and, secondly , 
because et^ery man shall bear his own burden. 

The law qf Christ is an obvious reason : but it 
does not so readily appear, that we should bear 
the burden of other s, because every man %\i2\Vbear 
his own. Yet when we reflect, that the better we 
perform our duty, the less we shall have to answer 
for, it follows, by a kind of inverse ratio, that the 
more we bear each other's burdens, the lighter 
we make our own. 
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LV. 

fVhdse image and superscription hath it? 

Luke» XX. ^. 



A MAN may be examined, as our Saviour 
examined a coin. Whose iiteage and superscrip»- 
tion hath he ? To whom doth he belong ? * tl^ifelr 
whose name is he inscribed? 

But this is rather too dangerous a mod^ of 
examination to be carried into practice. It n*ay 
lead to false j udgmenls^ 

I should rather advise every man, therefore, to 
be content to make it his own eriterioifr. Let him- 
examine his own heart by it. Whose image^ attd* 
superscription do I find there ? Do I see the 
world, and all its pleasures portrayed? Do I rewt 
in the inscription, these are the things my heairt is* 
set on. — Or, da I see in it the image of a divine 
Saviour ? an4 see it inscribed with the hol}i doer- 
trines of the Gospel ? 

N. B. This subject may be enlarged by con- 
sidering the various images and superscriptions, 
which we may all find in our own hearts. 

A A 4 
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LVL 



/ die daily. — 1 Cor. xv. 31 • 



The moment I am bom is a moment nearer 
death. As my life proceeds, death approaches. 
They keep equal pace. The steps of one mea- 
sure exactly the steps of the other. Thus justly 
may we say with the apostle, We die daily. 

Is it not wonderful that when an irresistible 
power is rushing armed against us, we do not 
rather wish to conciliate him as a friend, than 
make him an enemy ? 

The cry of the world is, Let us live daily. Let 
us not suffer the thoughts of death to interrupt 
the pleasures of life. 

The religious man, in the mean time, follows 
the apostle's advice, and always has in remem- 
brance that he dies daily. How can I better, says 
he, confine the tumultuary joys of life within the 
bounds of moderation — how can I better bear 
the distresses of the world — than by having this 
memento always before me, / die daily ? 
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LVII. 

What glory is if, if when ye be buffeted for your 
faults J ye take it patiently? — 1 Peter, ii. 20. 



In a state of trial, we are always buffeted for 
oi^r faults. Our merciful Father never lays any 
affliction upon us, which is. not meant to correct 
some moral mischief. Under this idea, therefore, 
\ire should take patiently every evil that befalls us; 
and should endeavour to correct our faults by the 
bufietings of Providence. 

If we are religious in the use of this moral 
discipline, the outward sign will follow. The 
natural effect will be an easy pleasant temper. 
He who is in good humour only when he is 
pleased^ plainly shews he has not yet learned this 
religious lesson. But when he smiles, and suf- 
fers, most probably he feels as he ought, God's 
correcting hand. 
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LVIIL 

Beware J lest any man spoil you through philosophy^ 
and vain deceit^ after the traditions qfmeny (ifter 
the rudiments qfthe worlds and not after Christ. 
— Colossians, ii. 8. 



We have here a kind of prophetic caution 
against the spirit of philosophy, which should 
certainly at various times step forth, and oppose 
the simplicity of the gospel. Amidst all the 
evidences of Christianity, and even during the 
rapid progress which it made, the vain deceits of 
philosophy, those rudiments of the world, began 
early to appear. 

We need not wonder, therefore, if they should 
make their appearance in these declining days. 
Miraculous powers have pow ceased — Christianity 
is supported only by evidence, which few are dis- 
posed to examine — the ties of religion are more 
relaxed — people are less in earnest than they used 
to be — and worldly philosophy hath attained a 
greater height. Under these circumstances, we 

need 
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need not wonder, if the vanity and self-import- 
ance of the philosopher should set up a new 
creed in opposition to Christianity. 

Let us then, my brethren, be on our guard. 
We are forewarned of these vain deceits. We 
have lately seen the dreadful havoc, which this 
worldly philosophy hath occasioned in all parts 
of Europe ; and ought to tremble at every ap- 
proach that is made towards it. 



V 
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LIX. 

We were bondmen ; hut our God hath not forsaken 
us in our bondage^ but hath extended his mercy 
unto us. — Ezra, ix. 9* 



We are met together to-day * to deplore the 
violent death of a very amiable prince. How far 
he should be introduced among the noble am^ of 
martyrs^ is another question. The act, however, 
which we deplore, was certainly a most nefarious 
one ; and calls for the highest indignation. 

In deploring, however, the crimes and violences 
of those lawless times, let us not forget the mer- 
cies of God, which attended them— of that God, 
who brings light out of darkness, and turns the 
wickedness of men into acts of mercy. 

If we examine with a candid eye, the whole 
train of these events, however melancholy in them" 
selves, we are led to acknowledge, they produced 
in the end one of the greatest national blessings, 

* January the Thirtieth. 

which 
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which the Providence of God ever afforded to 
this land, in opening a way to the establishment 
of that happy state of liberty, which we at pre- 
sent enjoy. 

Our lawyers speak of a spirit of liberty in- 
herent in the constitution. It might be, but the 
people felt it not. They did not know their 
own consequence. The spirit of exerting the 
liberty, which the laws gave them, slumbered ; 
and they bore patiently whatever an arbitrary 
prince imposed. 

Before the civil wars broke out, the govern- 
ment of this country tended certainly to des- 
potism. The Tudors were tyrants ; and if James 
the first was not equally tyrannical, it was not 
for want of inclination, but for want of those 
commanding talents, which his predecessors pos- 
sessed. 

Charles the First, with all his amiable quali- 
ties, seems to have had no inclination to relax 
the regal authority : and if he had been success- 
ful in this struggle, it is probable, he might have 
continued in the arbitrary plan of his predeces- 
sors. He was easily impressed by those about 
him ; many of whom would have found it their 
interest to rouse the prerogative/ Even the no- 
ble 
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ble historian, who was one of the best of 
discovers several symptoms of his being enoBgh 
inclined to stretch the regal power beyond its 
proper tone. * 

The tyranny of Cromwell indeed succeeded. 
Few men had the talents which he possessed 
of enforcing obedience. But his talents, great 
as they were, if he had lived much longer, must 
have given way. The people had now gained 
clear ideas of civil rights ; and well understood 
the doctrine, that kings were made for the peo- 
ple ; not the people for kings. 



* In the beginning of his account of the treaty in the Isle 
of Wight, he speaks very freely. '' The only hope left," he 
says, *' was, that by this treaty, the king might be restored 
'' to such a condition, that there might be those roots lefl in 
" the crown, from whence its former power and prerogative 
" might sprout out hereafter, and flourish.'* — And yet his 
former pofvoer and prerogative were the very roots from which 
all the succeeding mischiefs originated. 

On the other hand, I see not how we can allow the honours 
of patriotism to such men as Hampden. If» like the exct^i- 
lent Lord Falkland, and some others, he had only conti- 
nued with the parliament, while they reformed the abuses of 
the times, he might have shone among the first of English 
patriots : but by seconding, or proposing all their wild 
schemes, he plainly shewed, that he meant not to restore, 
but to overturn the constitution. 



At 
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At the Restoration, the liberties of the kingdom 
should have been settled ; but the people were 
so mad with joy at getting rid of tyranny, that 
n lathing else could be attended to. 

The two princes, who succeeded Cromwell, 
began again to trespass on the liberties of the 
people J and to shew the tyrannical principles of 
their predecessors. But the spirit of liberty Was 
i>ow roused : and the whole nation unanimouidy, 
without dividing into a civil war, took such steps 
in the year 1688, as efiectualiy secured their 
liberties. From this time, that happy form of 
government took place, which is perhaps as per- 
fect as any human government can be. At least 
when we compare it with other governments, we 
see great cause of thankfulness to God. At the 
same time we must allow, that the events of those 
times seem to have been the great means under 
Providence to rouse the spirit of the nation, 
which might otherwise have dosed on under 
despotism, like other nations on the continent. 
While therefore we deplore the catastrophe of 
this day, .(though I see no reason for supposing 
it will be visited on uSy or our posterity ^^ let us 
thank God for turning those scenes of bloodshed 
and murder into the happy establishment we 

now 
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now enjoy. We hear no more now of proclam- 
ations having the force of law — of forced loans 
— of the disuse of parliaments — of raising 
money without its consent — of ship-money — 
overawing judges — star-chamber fines — high 
commission courts — and other grievances. 

One thing more may be added. A. strong 
sense of religion existed in the nation at large, 
through all these calamitous times. Disfigured 
indeed it often was with fanaticism, and enthu* 
siasm : yet still it had a strong hold upon the 
minds of men, and produced by degrees^ that 
sobriety of manners, which led at last, under^ 
God, to a happy conclusion. 
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LX. 

Which things we spedk^ not in the words which 
marCs wisdom teacheth; but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth. — 1 Con ii. 13. 



JflUMAN learning is commonly supposed to 
be friendly to religion ; but here is an apparent 
distinction pointed out between them ; which 
seems to place the former in an unfavourable 
light. As we may suppose, therefore, that in 
some cases they coincide, and in others are at 
variance, I shall endeavour to point out their 
boundaries ; and shew how far human learning 
is of advantage ; and how far it may be of dis- 
advantage to religion. 

In the first place, many advantages accrue to 
religion from human learning. A state of learn- 
ing has a general tendency to open the mind — 
to dispel prejudices — to enable men to distin- 
guish between truth and falsehood -^to be con- 
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vinced by the former — and to detect the ab- 
surdities of the latter — to seek out analogies j 
and to combine arguments in favour of the truth 
from various topics. 

On the other hand, human learning is apt to 
generate pride ; self-sufficiency ; and emulation, 
which borders on envy. The man of learning 
often sets up his reason in opposition to reve- 
lation ; and finding difficulties, which his reason 
cannot surmount, he becomes contemptuous, and 
sceptical. Or, if he go not so far, he is apt to 
be refined — to introduce subtleties into his in- 
terpretations of scripture ; and, in short, to blend 
the gospel with a variety of nice speculations ill 
agreeing with its native simplicity. — We need 
not therefore suppose, that St. Paul in the text 
meant to throw any aspersion on human teaming; 
but only to brand, under the name of worldly 
wisdom^ what he elsewhere styles, the opposition 
of science t falsely so called. 

As it is a difficult matter however to check the 
opposition of science — or to refine it from those 
various impurities which it is too apt to contract, 
air we can hope is, that learned men would in the 
first place endeavour to keep the simplicity of 
religion always in view : and, secondly, that they 

would 
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would be very cautious how they suffer any 
novel opinions to get abroad, which may even 
remotely tend to infuse prejudices against re- 
ligion. 

This hinti and the five following^ are chiefly directed to 
the Clergy. 
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LXI. 

And he called unto him his dimples ; and out of 
them he chose twelve^ whom also he named 
apostles^ — I^uke, vi. IS, 



From these words I shaW Jirst consider the ex- 
cellence of the apostolical character — and, se- 
condhfi how far it may be the object of our 
imitation. 

The excellence of itconsistedinthe natural^ w^id 
supernatural powers, with which it was endowed. 

With regard to the natural powers of an apostle, 
the first requisite seems to have been a foundation 
of plain good sense^ and of sound judgment. Thi^ 
is evident from all the apostolical writings, and 
transactions, which have been handed down to us. 
No depth of parts seem to have been required ; 
only the free, and genuine use of a rational mind. 

Simplicity/ of manners was the next requisite. 
A character trained in the world — adulterated 

by 
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by its fashions — and depraved by its prejudices, 
might have suited the character of a pope ; but 
not of an apostle. 

Great zeal for truth was another requisite. ' Zeal 
without knowledge is a mischievous ingredient. 
The zealof an apostle consisted not in persecuting 
others ; but in taking every method of obtaining 
truth himsdf, and in gently persuading others to 
embrace itr 

To this zeal for truth was 2kAdiQdkdL natural Jmn- 
ness of mind in maintaining it. In this the 
apostles of Christ were never deficient, even in 
their uninspired state — except on one occasion; 
when they conceived all their hopes at an end. 

These seem to be ^SMhenatural powers that were 
requited in an apostle of Christ; and, as far as we 
can judge, the whole apostolic college possessed 
them. Judas Iscariot alone appears to have been 
deficient. He had neither that judgment— that 
simplicity of manners — that zeal for truth — nor 
firmness in maintaining it, which the others 
possessed. Accordingly he found himself in a 
situation, to which he was not suited. He had 
made a false judgment. He was a man of the 
world ; and divine truth had no charms for 
him. 

BBS On 
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On these natural poxverSf with which the 
apostles were endowed, were ing^fted the simper- 
natural powers of the Holy Ghost. All men mi^ 
be assisted by the Spirit oS God ; but we are en- 
quiring now into its supernatural pomrs. With 
these the apostles were endowed. They were 
enlightened with the knowledge of truth — they 
spake languages, which they had never learned 
— they were inspired with the spirit of prophecy 
~- and were enabled to work miracles. 

Having thus seen in what the exceHenoe of the 
apostolic character consisted, let us next see how 
far it may be tiie object of our imitation. 

None of the natural powers required in an 
apostle, can be dispensed with in a minister of 
the gospel, ^ven at this time. He should be a 
man of plain, good sense (shining talents are 
not requisite) and of great simplicity of man- 
ners ; untrained in the world ; and unprejudiced 
by its opinions. He should have a regard, above 
all things, for the truth, and a zeal in maintain- 
ing it 

Young men are sometimes put into the ministry 
on lucrative motives. P^*ents and guardians, who 
are influenced by such views, must answer the 

charge. 
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charge. Many, however, uninfluencejiy go into 
the ministry themselves^ without any attention 
to the duties of their station. He who hath 
made this false step in the beginning of his 
ministry, hath nothing now left but to retrieve it 
And let him consider the case well. There is 
many a Judas now in the Christian church ; wh<^ 
though he would not perhaps sell his master for 
thirty pieces of silver, may yet be induced, for a 
price accommodated to his wishes, to sell him 
over and over, in other shapes, by neglecting his 
functions — by spending his life in pleasure, 
and amusement -^ and by setting such an es^- 
ample among his parishioners, as gives them a 
pretence for wickedness. We cannot but suppose 
our Lord knew Judas,, before he made him an 
apostle ; and we cannot conceive any reason for 
his putting him into the apostleship ; but to make 
him a deterring example to future ministers. 

From the natural powers of the apostles, we 
proceed to those which were supernatural; with 
all which the present ministers of the church 
have no concern. But, at the same time, the ne- 
cessity of these supernatural powers ceases. If 
we are not immediately inspired, the inspired 
volumes are open to our search, in which we 

B B 4 may 
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may be furnished with every truth, which the 
apostles had immediately from heaven. -^-^ We 
cannot, it is true, speak languages, which we 
never learned ; but as our ministry is confined to 
oneplace, these languages are unnecessary. What 
languages we w£lnt, we may acquire by human 
means. — The spirit of prophecy, it is true, hath 
ceased : but the occasion for it hath ceased also. 
It was intended chiefly to prove the truth of re- 
ligion. The present minister of the gospel wants 
no farther proof. He need only apply the proofs 
already .entrusted to him. — Miracles, for the 
same reason, have ceased; at the same time, 
they are not wanted. They have proved what 
was intended ; and that proof is upon record.^ . 
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LXII. 

I 

And it shall come to pass, that every one that is left 
of thine house f shalicome, andcroucffjbr apiece of 
silver f and a morsel of bread. — 1 Sam. ii. 36. 



We have here a prophecy relating to a corrupt 
priesthood among the Jews. It is a slight, but 
bold sketch of clerical adulation. Nothing sets 
the ecclesiastical character in a lower point of 
light, than crouching. It is miserable to see 
God's ministers applying with adulation to man. 
When a clergyman crouches for a morsel of 
bread, which is too often the case 5 it is a scan- 
dal to the church in which he ministers. But 
when he has obtained a competence, and crouches 
for — what the text calls a piece of silver — 
something more splendid than a competence — 
he turns the scandal upon himself. He shews 
what is uppermost in his thoughts — he is alive 
to lucre ; but lost to a sense of duty. It is not 
the office he desires; but the silver \\q crouches for. 

In 
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In an age of infidelity, it behoves the clergy, 
above all others, to do nothing which may bring 
religion into contempt : and nothing can make 
it more contemptible, than crouching for prefer- 
ment. The apostle takes particular care to guard 
the clergyman against doing any thing forJiUhj/ 
lucre. 

Besides, he who solicits preferment, boldly de- 
clares, I am equal to the work. He who accepts 
only what is offered, modestly says in effecti I 
will endeavour to do my best. 
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LXIIL 

The things that thou hast heard qf me, the sam^ 
commit thou to faithful men^ "who ^haU be abk to 
teach otkers. ~ 2 Timothy, iu 2. 



1 HE patron of ecclesiastical benefices seems to 
hold in his disposal two distinct appointments 
— a temporal emolument^ and a spiritual employ^ 
ment. The former is entrusted to him by the 
kno -^ the latter by the gospel. But as the emo- 
lument, and the employment, though distinct in 
their nature, cannot be separated in reality, it 
seems fit, that the law should give way to the 
gospel, and the whole together should be con- 
sidered as a gospel-trust. 

On this principle, then, the patron should con- 
sider how such trusts should be executed : and 
this^ will best appear by considering the end 
which such trusts are intended to serve. If they 
were mere temporalities, a man might manage 
and dispose of them, as he does tlie other parts 

of 
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of his estate. But they are tenures, we see, of 
a different kind. The patron has no right to 
dispose of them with a view to any end or pur- 
pose of his awn : but merely for the sake of ad- 
vancing religion. To this purpose, the text wiH 
bear an easy alteration. The benefices thou hast 
received to dispose of for the advancement of re- 
Ugion, commit thou to faithful men, who ^hall be 
able to teach others. If the instruction was to 
be committed to faithful men, it certainly fol- 
lows, that the power or means of giving that 
instruction, was. to be committed to them also. 
Byfuthfid men^ who are able to teach others^ no 
doubt the apostle means men of exemplary lives, 
— well versed in Scripture — and of abilities to 
instruct others. Great learning may not be 
necessary in common congregations ; but exem- 
plary lives, and a thorough knowledge of Scrip- 
ture certainly are. 

It is unfortunate, if it could have been avoided, 
that the temporal emolument^ and the spiritual em- 
ployment are conferred together. The patron 
perhaps too often considers only the former, 
which the law gives him a liberty to confer ; 
and stepping over the gospel obligation, turns 
the whole into a temporality. 

10 That 
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That lay-patrons should make light of a gospel- 
obligation, and should consider the benefices, to 
which they present, as appendages of their estates, 
is not very wonderful. But if an ecclesiastical 
patron should consider them only as the means 
of portioning a daughter, providing for a son,, 
or strengthening some political connection, he 
would certainly violate a very sacred trust* 
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LXIV. 

Meditate on these things -^ take heed unto thyself, 
and to thy doctrine ^*^ for in so doing thou Shalt 
both save thyself md those nxiho hear thee^ -^ 
I Timothy, iv. 16. 



When we consider this passage as written to 
a teacher of religion, it plainly opens to us two 
very distinct sources of meditation — that which 
respects ourselves^ and that which respects those 
who hear us. 

The studious vciBnmeditates on various religious 
topics, which concern his profession. He reads 
— he thinks — he writes — with a view to save 
those who hear him. 

All this is good ; but it contributes nothing 
towards saving himself. The head is thus far only 
concerned — not the heart : for all this may, in a 
manner, be done mechanically. But if, while he 
instructs others, he apply the instruction to him- 

self 
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self — if he ask his own heart, whether this, or 
the other symptom of the vice he discusses, ever 
appears there — if he prescribe to himself the 
remedy he prescribes to others — or if he follow 
those good rules he is studious to give them — 
he may then be said to take heed to himself in his 
doctrine, as well as to others ; and may hope, at 
the same time, to save both himself and those 
"who hear him. 
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LXV. 

GOf teach aU nations. -<- Matthew^ xxviii. 19* 

i 



3 Y the merciful providence of God^ the gospd 
seems to have two great modes of access to the 
human heart — both, perhaps, conducive to the 
same good end : one through the channel of the 
imagination ; the other through that of reason. 
The former is more adapted to the ignorant, and 
unenlightened part of mankind ; who cannot 
reason, nor see the force of evidence. Where 
there is ability to comprehend evidence, it should 
certainly be offered. 

The Moravians, and other reh'gionists of that 
class, apply chiefly to the imagination, and en- 
deavour to inspire enthusiastic fervors ; which 
have a wonderful effect often on an ignorant, 
uninstructed mind ; and may be very conducive 
to incite piety, and devotion. — I speak not here 
of the opinions, which some sectaries hold ; but 
merely of their mode qf address. 

The 
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The poor Greenlanders are an example of the. 
beneficial effects of this mode of preaching. * 
They were very deficient in all the powers ofrea^ 
son ; and more of course under the influence of 
imagination. To this, their missionaries, who 
were themselves illiterate men, immediately ap- 
plied. Their discourses are full of sensible images, 
fit to strike the imagination. They abound in 
such phrases as. The Saviour pours his blood upon 
us. — TFe look into his dear wounds. — Grace 
brought us to the dear Saviour* s wounds, which we 
kiss. — Lead us to the LamVs wounds. — '- We kiss 
his pierced feet with tears. — I had a gracious look 
from the blood-stained Saviour. — I have no better 
place to hide me in than the wounds qfClirist. : 

In a strain of this kind the preaching of the 
Moravian Missionaries in Greenland chiefly ran : 
yet we cannot but conceive, from the simple nar- 
ratives we have of the societies of these people, 
they were pious Christians. 

At the same time, the sectary must grant that 
a mode of preaching, thus addressed to the ima- 
gination, is not adapted to general use. What an 
ignorant uninformed audience would hear with 

* See Crantz's Account of the Missionaries in Greenland. 
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delight, (as indeed we see they commonly do,) an 
enlightened audience could not forbear treating 
with contempt. To convince the mind of an 
intelligent sceptic, you must not open upon him 
with the absolute necessity of faith, till you have 
convinced him of the foundation of that faith ; 
nor tell him affecting stories of the sufierings of 
Christ, till he believe in the reality of those suf- 
ferings. He must be given to understand, that 
the truth of the gospel is not without the 
strongest evidence ; but he must take the trouble 
to examine it. 

Again, when worldly prejudices, and refined 
modes of immorality mix themselves with Chris- 
tian doctrines, it is necessary to disentangle this 
maze of error; and to place gospel precepts, 
and gospel motives, in their true light. In order 
to do this, some learning is necessary ; and the 
enthusiastic preacher must not call it worldly 
wisdom ; and deny its eflScacy. 

We see then, my brethren, how great a diffi- 
culty lies upon us in preaching the gospel. Our 
audiences consist, commonly, of a mixture of 
the higher and lower ranks. If we preach more 
to the affections, there may be some among 
our audience to whom such discourses may be 

acceptable ; 
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acceptable; but, it is probable, there may be 
more who will be disgusted. 

Again, the reasoning style, carried too far, may 
subject us to the same inconveniences. Few in 
any congregation can enter into the depth of an 
argument. It appears, therefore, best to take a 
middle course — neither to run into any flights 
of imagination, on one hand ; nor, on the other, 
to aim at that close mode of reasoning, which 
people only of improved minds can follow. 
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LXVI. 

* 

The Lord direct your hearts — to the patient wait- 
i'^for Christ. — 2 Thessalonians, iii. 5. 



This t^. may be co„side«d « axpre»ive 
of the true character of a Christian. He whose 
religious principles are formed on the patient 
waiting for Christy is fully prepared for every 
event. The joys of the world may excite a 
smile ; but it comes not from his heart. The sor- 
rows of the world may draw a tear ; but he feels 
a secret* source of consolation, which secures 
him from grief. Every little sinister or happy 
event, which is apt to overturn the minds of the 
generality, and throw them off their balance, he 
receives with equanimity. These are not the 
things about which his happiness, or his misery, 
is concerned. The secret ]oy of waiting patiently 
for Christy absorbs, in a great degree, all his 
other affections. 

10 
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LXVII. 

Thy hands have made and fashioned me. — O give 
me understandings that I may learn thy com- 
mandments. — Psal. cxix. 



Man, with all his natural, accomplishments, is 
a creature, which at once bespeaks the hands 
which made and fashioned him: ^ '. His commanding 
form — his strength — his agility — his dexterity 
—his longevity -^rthe ease withi which he bears 
ifatigue, ' hunger, thirst, and the variation of 
climate, place him,, in. most of these instances, 
above the' generality of animals -— iand, in the 
aggregate^ superior to them. all. If to these_we 
add the gifts of reason, by which he cultivates 
arts and sciences — the powers of imagination, 
and the range of language, by which he' is 
enabled to communicate the various .ideas he 
conceives, we may consider him as highly arrayed 
• by the hand of his great Creator. All other ani- 
mals, furnished with certain instincts, which turn 
them into mere machines, act in a very narrow 
: circle : whereas man.^Mz^^^ alhnaturei if I may 
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so speak, to his own use. He cultivates the earth ; 
he gives fertility to the barren soil ; he looks 
among the beasts of the forest, and selects some 
for his food, and others for his convenience ; he 
consults use and beauty in raising his habita- 
tion ; and adorns the face of nature by his im- 
provements. 

Thus far, however, man, with all his accomplish- 
ments, is only fitted for this world; and if he have 
no higher aims, is still only a superior brute. But 
he has a soul within him, actuated by nobler prin- 
ciples, which spurns all earthly things, and rises 
to a heavenly life. It is this holy fire which 
David, in words like these, wishes to kindle : 
*^ Thy hands have made and fashioned me. But 
the goodly frame is still imperfect. It wants its 
great animating principle ! O complete thy work ! 
Give me understanding, that I may learn thy 
commandments." 

Thus, then, God hath furnished man with the 
means of qualifying himself for future happiness. 
But if he consider the bounty of God as the means 
only of present enjoyment, he not only loses, in 
a great degree, the happiness he aims at ; but he 
has a penalty to pay hereafter for not accepting 
the favours of God in the order, and manner, in 
which God graciously offers them. 
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LXVIII. 

He thai tdketh not Ms cross, midJbUoweth after 
me, is not worthy of me. — Matthew, x. 38. 



JEVERY Christian hath his cross to take up — 
something to bear for the sake of his religion, 
and as a test of his sincerity. 

The early Christian had a very severe trial. He 
had the vengeance of a persecuting world to en- 
dure — torments and death in every shape of 
cruelty. 

The Christian of these ages has generally a 
different cross to take up. He is under little 
apprehension of torments, and death : but he 
has the fashions — the customs — the prejudices 
— the sneers — the infidelity — and wicked ex- 
ample of a loose world to contend with. 

To the early Christian, the great instruction, 
therefore, was. Be not (ifrdid of their terrors. 
The Christian of these days is informed, that he 
who is ashamed of Christy and his words, in this 

c c 4 adulterous 
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adulterous and sinful generation^ qf him shall the 
Son qf man be ashamed^ when he cometk with all 
his holy angels. 

Experience hath shown which had the harder 
service. The Christian of old times took up his 
cross, and bore it with fortitude after his Master, 
under all the terrors of persecution. The mo- 
dem Christian shrinks from the world: — is afraid 
even of appearing with his cross — and too often 
accommodates the doctrines of it to the fashion 
of the times. 
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LXIX. 

We have corrupted no man; we have defrauded 

no man. ^— 2 Cor. vii. 2. 



A MAN'S whole duty cannot be comprised in 
negatives. Yet these in the text are very com- 
prehensive ; as they oppose, in a manner, every 
violation of principle and property. 

I havecorrupted no man. Nothing ever escaped 
me, that could throw any disrespect on religion. 
No licentious jest on Scripture was ever heard 
from me. Every man, no doubt, has his peculiar 
opinions ; but I never published mine, when a 
full stream of authority, learning, or piety, ran 
against me. I would not risk the danger of 
leading others into error, or at least of their car- 
rying my opinions farther than I intended. — I 
have been equally careful with regard to moral 
duties ; and have always been fearful of saying 
any thing which might weaken their ties upon 
mankind. — ^ As a man may corrupt others still 

more 
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more by his example than by his conversation, 
I have been very guarded on this head also. 1 
have endeavoured, that no man shall urge me as 
an example for the transgression of any moral 
duty. 

He whose conscience can suggest a language 
of this kind, may humbly say with the apostle, 
/ have corrupted no man. 

The apostle adds, neither have I defrauded any 
man. — Here is offered a large field of inquiry. 
The grossness of downright theft is held in 
horror by every mind, that possesses the least 
degree of liberality. But yet many of these 
liberal minds, liberal in other respects — may not 
be in the least shocked with little tricks and de- 
ceits, under various forms. Numerous are the 
arts which wander from strict honesty. Wher- 
ever the interests of men interfere, they are 
found. The buyer, the seller, the debtor, the 
creditor, have each their little arts of taking 
advantage. The dealings of mankind are so 
various — cases are so intricate — self-delusion 
so casuistical — and precept so unequal to op- 
pose so complex a system of fallacy, that happy 
is he who can say from his heart, / have cfe- 
frauded no man. 
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LXX. 

Father^ if^ ihou art willing, remove this cup Jrom 
me; nevertheless not my will, but thine be done. 
Luke, xxii. 42. 



From passages of this kind, in which Christ 
prays to his Father, and shows the deepest sub- 
mission to his will, the Unitarian argues, that 
Christ plainly acknowledges his inferiority. 

I mean not to enter into argument with the 
Unitarian on his general question. All I mean, 
at present, is to show, that such passages as 
these have no relation to it. 

Among the gracious offices which our blessed 
Saviour undertook for the redemption of man, 
one certainly was, to set him an example. The 
scheme of the gospel, delivered in a li/bf proves 
this. 

AsBXiea^ample, therefore, was intended, it is pro- 
bable, also, thateveryChristian virtueiw ^arf/cwfar 
was meant to he exemplified. If we are instructed 
in patience, for instance, in one part of Scripture, 

we 
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we have an example of patience presented to us in 
another. Tf we are taught humility in one chapter, 
in a succeeding one it is urged upon us in a 
pattern. These virtues, as far as our blessed Sa- 
viour himself was concerned, were surely un- 
necessary : but for our sakes he thought fit to 
give us the example^ as well as the precept. 

In this view also we consider such passages as 
the text, in which our blessed Saviour expresses 
the highest sense of submission to the will of 
God. It was certainly necessary to instruct 
mankind, among other duties, in pietyi devotion, 
and resignation. And if our Saviour proceeded 
in this case, as he did in others, by exemplifying 
the duties he taught, how was this to be done, 
but by setting the pattern himself? And as it is 
evident he set the example of several virtues, 
which, as far as he himself was concerned, he 
had no occasion to practise, why may we not 
suppose the same in this case also ? So that, on a 
supposition of our Saviour's divinity, he must 
have acted just as he did. Consistently with 
himself, he could have acted in no other way. 

So that, in fact, the argument drawn from such 
passages as these in the text, for the humanity 
of Christ, seem to have nothing to do with the 
^juestion. 
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LXXI. 

Watch andpray^ lest ye enter into temptation. 

Mark, xiv. 88. 



Angels are probably employed in praising 
God, and meditating on his works, and excel- 
lencies. But a :state of trial is a state of danger ; 
and its inhabitants are weak, infirm, and fallible* 
If they were not, they would be creatures quali- 
fied for a superior station : for God fills his cre- 
ation with various ranks. In a great house, the 
apostle argues, there must be vessels qfwood^ and 
of earthy as well as qf silver and gold. 

!^his being the case, man is graciously fur- 
nished in the gospel with all proper instructions 
to jenabie him to pass properly through that state 
of trial, in which he is placed ; and these instruc- 
tions are summed up by our Saviour in two 
words, watch and pray. The former relates to 
our own care^ and endeavours^ which are abso- 
lutely necessary. But as these endeavours, un- 
supported, 
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supported, cannot carry us happily through this 
state, we are farther enjoined to seek the assist- 
ance qf heaven hy prayer ^ which is always afibrded, 
when it is sincerely sought. 

N.B. This subject, ifthe discourse were made 
out, might be enlarged upon under the following 
division. 

Firstj might be shown the nature of a state of 
trial, compared with what we suppose to be the 
angelic state. 

Secondly^ the nature, and end of "waichmgixovcL 
our weakness, and the temptations which every 
where surround us. 

And, thirdly i the necessity of God's assistance, 
from our own inability to grapple with tempta- 
tions ; and the necessity of sincere prayer in 
order to obtain that assistance. 
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LXXIL 

O Lord, how manifold are thy works ; in wisdom 
hast thou made them all : the earth is full of thy 
riches. — Psalm civ. 24. 



This world is commonly placed in opposition 
to the next, and hath, therefore, a bad name in all 
our religious exhortations. The wicked world is 
its common appellfitive* . But it is ill used ; and 
hath been traduced merely on account of its 
wicked inhabitants. In itself it is innocent \ and 
may be enjoyed with innocence ; and when we 
speak of it apart from the ill use that is made of 
it, instead of setting it in opposition to the next 
world, we might perhaps more justly bring them 
closer together. 

When, therefore, we take a view of this world in 
all its grandeur, and beauty — its varied surface- 
its woods — its waters — its vast canopy of sky — 
and even its inhabitants, which, though in many 
instances its greatest deformity, discover often 
such qualities, as are truly amiable — we are led 
tp consider this world, with all its appendages, 

as 
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as a very convincing proof of the glory and 
happiness of the next. 

If in this world, which in a degree is under a 
curse* — at best only a state of trial — and doomed 
to perish, we see so much grandeur; beauty, and 
accommodation, what may we not expect when 
this curse is changed into a blessing — this state 
of trial into a state of enjoyment — and this perish- 
ing habitation into an everlasting abode ? We 
cannot conceive, after we have passed religiously 
through a state of trial, that God would carry us 
from a better place to a worse. 

Again, when we find in the various productions 
of this worid, 80 much pleasing and innocent 
amusement — so mu^h gratification to all our 
senses, whenused with innocence — and such won- 
derful accommodation to all our necessities — 
what may we not expect, when rational enjoy- 
ment can have no alloy — when the necessary 
evils of a state of trial will be removed — and 
when more perfect sensations will of course be 
proportionably gratified ? 

-Again, when we consider what happiness arises 
in this world from the little intercourse we can have 
here with virtuous friendship — where seldom two 

* Genesis, iii. 17. 

or 
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or three in a wide district are in harmony with 
each other — what may we not expect from the 
intercourse of thousands of glorified spirits, with 
whom we may suppose friendship may be enjoyed 
in all its purity — where in our mutual gratifica- 
tions no mixture will be found of envy, dissimu- 
lation, or other cofrosive ingredient ? 

Lastly, when we see in this world such various 
pursuits of knowledge — so much wisdom, and 
sagacity— so much ingenuity, and information — 
what may we not expect when ail our faculties are 
enlarged — and every field of knowledge that is 
worth cultivation laid open before us? — Some 
modes of knowledge seem confined to this world 
— as the study of languages — logic — criticism, 
and several others. They seem not, therefore, to 
afford so noble a pursuit as those studies which 
we may probably pursue hereafter — such as in- 
vestigating the ivorks of creation— the wonders of 
redemption — and the attributes of the Almighty, 
in their several modes of justice and mercy, of 
punishment and reward. 

Thus the two worlds unite gradually with each 
other: like the blossom and the fruit — the seed- 
time and the harvest — one gives the happy 
earnest, which the other fulfils. 

VOL. 11. D D 
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LXXUI. 

There must he heresies among you^ that thet/j xvho 
are approved^ may he made mani/bst among 
you. — 1 Cor. xi. 19. 



Under the word heresy is commonly under^ 
stood every thing contrary to true religion, both 
in practice and principle. 

As <^is world is a state of trial, God hath ap-^ 
pointed that religion, among other things, should 
make a part of that trial. The rdigious man, 
therefore, has a great variety of temptations to 
combat — the plausible objections of designing 
men — the loose practice and example of the 
world — the high pretensions of reason --*- and 
the obscurities of Scripture ; all of which are 
only various modes of trial. 

As the means of repelling these various at- 
tacks, the religious man has sufficient evidence 
for the truth of his religion, and the integrity of 
Scripture ; and his trial consists in stripping alt 
this falsehood of its dtsguise^-^or, if objections, 

— as 
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— as it may be, are too hard for him, in resting 
them on his own ignorance ; and in building his 
faith firmly on the evidences of religion. -^Thuii 
his faitby like the scriptural house, hfotmded on 
a rock. Objections and difficulties^ like stortns 
and floods, may assault it; — but unless they 
can overthrow the foundation — unless they can 
dissolve the evidences of religion, their efforts 
are ineffectual. 

Thus, then, there must he heresies — that he who 
is approved^ may be made rnxmifest- — Not that 
God over-rules the hearts of these heretical cor- 
rupters: he only turns their wickedness and 
perverseness, as he does the fury of the elementSx 
into the appendages of a state of trial. 
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LXXIV. 



When ye shall hear qfwar$^ and rumours qfwarSj 
be not troubled ; Jbr such things must needs 
be. — Mark, xiii. 7« 



1 HERE must be wars, as there must be heresies. 
Yet when we survey all these dreadful calamities 
brought on mankind by themselves — and then 
consider the trifling causes which gave birth to 
them, we are utterly astonished and dismayed. 

Yet, in the midst of our distress, let us not be 
cast down. It is a comfort to hear the voice of 
inspiration, whispering. Be not troubled; for such 
things must needs be. It is not for us to investi- 
gate the secret purposes of Providence. These 
calamities are often, we know, the means of trial 
— of punishment — of purifying sinful nations — 
and often of bringing about happy revolutions. 
God, no doubt, has his wise reasons for permit- 
ting them. — For us, let us take* care, if we are 
involved in them, not to be involved in the guilt 
they occasion ; and if we are among the melan- 
choly sufferers, let us bear with fortitude, and 
religious resignation, the calamities which it 
pleases God to lay upon us. 
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LXXV. 

The Lord kno'weth how to deliver the godly out of 
temptation. — 2 Peter, ii. 9- 



/^ 



The word, which is here translated temptation^ 
does not mean temptation to ^m— -but the trialf 
which the religious man undergoes in passing 
through the afflictions of life. 

As the world is a state of trial, and abounds 
with evils of various kinds for the punishment-^ 
the reformation — and the trial of man, it neces- 
sarily happens, that the good, and bad, who live 
promiscuously, must often occasionally.be in- 
volved in the same calamities — but still God 
makes a distinction : and knoweth how to deliver 
the godly out of temptation. 

In the first place, God can easily, by disposing 
circumstances, lead them out of the way of general 
ruin. Thus Noah and Lot were delivered : and 
thus Christians, at the destruction of Jerusalem, 
fled under the impulse of prophecy, from Judea j 
and were secured from those calamities in which 
the rest of their countrymen were involved. 

D D 3 God 
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God may be said also to deliver a good man 
from ageneral calamity, by enabling him to bear it 
through the influence of divine grace. Happiness 
and misery are to a man as he feels them. What 
is misery to one man, is comfort to another. 
God, therefore, may rescue a good man from cala- 
mity by arming him in a way to repel it. We 
have every reason to believe, God fortified his 
holy martyrs in this way; and we have no reason 
to disbelieve, that, on extraordinary occasions;^ he 
may extend the same heavenly aid to us. 

There is still another way, in which God may 
deliver his failMul servants ^^ and ia their esti- 
mation often the best-^and that isi by taking 
Hiem to himself. By this happy exchange they 
leave a vale of tears for a manstoi;i of happiness. 

Since, then, God has these several means <^ 
delivering his righteous servants from general 
calamity, let us never despair under the worst that 
can happen ; but trust in his goodness. Let us 
only form in our minds an habitual endeavour to 
please him ; and we may be confident, he will 
never forsake us ; but with the temptation or 
trial, however great, will find out for us a wajf 
to escape. 
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LXXVL 

Ye are deud^ and yovr Ufe is hid with Christ in 

God. -^ ColossianSy iii. & 



This beautiful and comprehensive text is a 
short history of the life of a pious Christian. 

He must not consider his living in this world, as 
his real life. His real life is to exist in heaven ; 
and is hid^ as it were, ^th Christ in God. 

St. Paul here seems to have had one of his 
favourite allusions in view, that of the growth of 
corn. In the 15th chapter of the first of Corin* 
thians,'he adduces it to illustrate the resurrection 
of the body. Here he probably alludes to it in 
explaining (if I may so express myself,) the re- 
surrection of the souL 
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LXXVII. 

And as they came down from the mountain^ Jesus 
charged them^ sayings Tell the vision to no man 
until the Son of man be risen from the dead. — 
Matthew, xvii. 9. 



IN this passage, Jesus alludes to a connection 
Between his transfiguration and his resurrection. 
It was improper to mention the former, till the 
latter had taken place. I shall endeavour,j/?r.$^, to 
show you why it was improper to mention the 
transfiguration before the resurrection — and, se- 
condly, why it was properly mentioned cfter it. 

First, it was improper to mention it before the 
resurrection, because Christ's life, till that time, 
was under such a veil of obscurity j and had, in 
every part of it, so little of splendour, that the 
wonderful transaction of his transfiguration could 
hardly have been received as a probable account. 
And if it had been believed, it could have an- 
swered no end. Its general intention was by no 
means obvious. 

But 
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But after Christ's resurrection, the recital of 
it appeared in all its force. Its character was 
then, that of a typical representation of that 
glory which Christ was about to jesume. It 
tended also to establish, with all pious Christians, 
the credit of his resurrection, and still more of 
his ascension, by the coincidence of a similar 
fact. 
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LXXVIIL 

And "when the "woman saw that — it was a tree to be 
desired to make one xvise^ she took of the Jrtdt 
thereof^ and did eat ; and gave also unto her 
husband with her^ and he did eat. — Gen. iii. 6* 



1 HE tree of knowledge of good and evil seems 
not only to have been intended by the great 
Creator as a test of obedience to our first pa- 
rents J but also to have had a mystical meaning 
for the use of their posterity. It seems to have 
been a kind of land-mark set up to warn man- 
kind against trusting to their own wisdom. The 
tree of knowledge of good and evil should never 
be forgotten. 

One should have thought an example involv- 
ing such woeful consequences, might have de- 
terred succeeding generations from copying a 
crime so big with mischievous effects. But man- 
kind, undismayed, have in all ages plucked, and 
eaten the same baneful fruit. Instead of obeying 
what we know, we unsettle our minds too often 

with 
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with enquiring into things we cannot know — 
we aim at more knowledge than suits our station 
— and take Ood*s word, though evidenced in the 
strongest -manner, for nothing, that our frail rea- 
son cannot comprehend. Thus we eat of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evily as our first parents 
did ; and must expect to feel the same woeful 
€onsequencei»« Like them we shall gain a hmm^ 
ledge if the good ^m hcuoe lost'---' like tliem we shall 
gain a knowledge of the evil we shall sufien 
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LXXIX. 

Wisdom crieth without : she uttereth her "voice in 
the streets* — Proverbs, i. 20. 



JljY the voice of Wisdom is here tqeant the 
united instructions of reason, and religion, 
which should be the grand regulating principles 
of mankind. This voice teacheth men their 
duty in general; and every man his own duty in 
particular. 

Wisdom is continually pointing out to us in 
general — what we are — ^that we consist of a body 
and a soul, in which mortality and immortality are 
united. — It points out to us likewise where we are 
—that we are stationed in a world, which will 
last only a few years, and end in a life of immor- 
tal happiness or of misery. She points out to us, 
also, that the many gifts and opportunities we 
enjoy — our feW— our health — o\xv fortunes — are 
the talent which God has given us to improve, 
in order to prepare ourselves for this future state. 

Besides this general instruction — this voice 
which she utters in the streets^ Wisdom makes 
still a closer application to each man in particular. 

14 To 
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To the rich man she crieth, Let not wealth cor- 
rupt you. Spend not on yourself what God hath 
given you in trust. Make to yourself a friend 
of the mammon of unrighteousness by acts of 
kindness and charity. 

To the poor she crieth, Do not despond. Cast 
your care upon God. Turn your poverty into 
religion. 

To ihe gay and thoughtless she points out the 
vanity and folly of what the world calls pleasure. 
She shows its transient, delusive forms, its un- 
satisfying nature, and its mischievous conse- 
quences ; and directs to pleasures of a purer 
and more satisfying kind. 

To those who thirst after honour and ^lory^ she 
shows in what they truly consist — and in what 
way they may lead us, in the end, to happiness. 
Calculate, she cries, between time and eternity ; 
and see the difference between the vanishing 
reputation of this world, and having your names 
written in heaven. 

Thus wisdom calleth upon man every where, 
and by a variety of means. She allures them by 
precept — by example — by conscience— by fear 
— by hope — to attend to their true interests. 
So that, in some shape, she instructs every man 
in his duty. 
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LXXX. 

Take heed that the light that is in thee be not 

darkness. — Luke» xi, 35, 



i«ita 



J^VERY faculty of a man's mind *^ his passions 
— p-his affections -*-« may all be called lights 
within him. They are all intended to lead him 
tp useful purposes ; and may all assist him in the 
conduct of a good life. -^^ But I shall, at present^ 
confine these lights to those of the im^gf;»a/^~» 
reason^^consciencef BXid the Holy Spirit ^God*- — 
Now it is the union of these several lights, which 
gives them their happy influence. When they 
are separated, and each acts alone, they too often 
mislead. Each in the meantime hath its several 
offices. 

The imagination wanders abroad, and brings in 
various notices of things. It makes excur^ons as 
far as the heavens above, and hell beneath. Like 
the net in the gospel, it gathereth of every kind, 
both bad and good. — Reason sits at home, and 
discriminates all these materials. It carries to use 
such as are good j and repudiates such as are vain 

and 
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and futile.*^In doubtful cases, coriscienceis <?alled 
in to arbitrate: while the Holy Spirit of God, the 
greatest light within us^ throws its divine rays 
upon every part ; and gives life and energy to 
the whole« 

But now all these lighti^ which the great 
Creator hath thus given to man for his direction, 
may be turned into darkness — unless, as the text 
adviseth, we take heed.'^Au uncontrolled imagt- 
nation^ for instance, runs wild. I omit the many 
disasters it leads to in wwldly matters ; and con* 
fine myself merdy to religion. Here we often see 
it take the most extravagant flights. If it be 
not properly restrained, it leads into all the ab* 
surditiesof superstition, and fanaticism. — Season 
again, undisciplined, generates pride, and selA 
sufficiency. It swells into various extravagancies. 
It will even set itself above divine revelation.-— 
Often also, it will connect itself with vice, as weU 
as irreligion : and both find it a very able assist- 
ant. When a man of abilities employs his reason 
(as is often the case) in contriving, and perpetrat- 
ing crimes, he forms the connecting tie between 
the human, and diabolical nature. — Conscience 
too may be darkened, as well as reason, either 
when it is misinformed, or inattentive to its 

charge. 
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charge. When misinfonnedi it will sometimes 
authorize horrid crimes with a view of dping God 
service. But most frequently it is darkened by 
being inattentive to its charge. Amidst the 
temptations of the world its voice is silenced ; it 
becomes by degrees hardened, and makes no op- 
position to the perpetration of any immorality. 

Lastly, the Holy Spirit of God may be dark- 
ened within us by our improperly presuming^ up- 
on it— -or by our leading wicked lives..— In the 
former case, by carrying the idea of inspiration 
higher than any scriptural warrant allows, a man 
may be led, as we have ofl^n seen, into innu- 
merable follies, and even crimes. The idea of 
immediate inspiration stamps a divine authority 
on every thing which a weak mind can imagine. 
—And when a man quenches the Holy Spirit of 
God by wickedness, his mind is left under the 
influence of its greatest darkness. 
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LXXXI. 

He killed James, the brother of John, with the 
sword ; and because he saw t/iat it pleased the 
JeioSf he proceeded Jarther to take Peter atso^ -^ 
Acts, xii. 2. 



AVE have here a remarkable passage. Two of 
tlie apostles, James an4 Peter, on an equal 
f botingy as far as appears, are treated in a diflfer- 
ent manner. , A tyrannical prince seizes them, 
both. James is put to death : Peter is delivered 
miraculopsly by an angel. 

Now, on the face of the story, there seems. to 
be great partiality. Whence arises this difference 
in the ways of Providence ? Why was one more, 
favoured than the other ? ' : 

If either was favoured, it seems to have been: 
James. He was immediately taken into glory ; 
while Peter had a long, laborious life before him,, 
with a cruel death at the end of it. 

But we consider neither favour nor distinction 
meant to either of them. On thejace qfthe trans* 
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action^ we see only God's common mode of deal- 
ing with mankind. He leaves us always in 
uncertainty with regard to the time of our death. 
One is taken, and another Zg/4 without any material 
difference in the case of either. 

Christ's servants have various offices. One is 
ordered on this service, another on that. One 
preaches the gospel, another serves the cause of 
Christianity by suffering martyrdom. 

That there should have been early martyrs in 
the church, many reasons might be suggested. 

They gave a proof of the truth of the gospel — 
that is, of their belief of all those matters of fact 
on which the truth of the gospel depended. 
This, no doubt, would strengthen the faith of 
many new converts. 

They afforded also a degree of confirmation to 
all the gracious promises which Jesus had given 
his disciples. These promises were always guarded 
with intimations that they should be hated of all 
men for his sake ; that they should be persecuted, 
and put to death. They might reasonably, there- 
fore, found a hope, that their blessed Master would 
never have involved them in suffering, unless he 
had meant to lead them to glory. 

11 The 
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The martyrdom, also, of one of their body was 
an example to the rest of the apostles. None of 
them could draw back, after seeing St. James so 
nobly lead the way. 

It would be a test, also, of the^iVA of novitiates. 
Our Saviour wanted only true disciples j and 
wished none to follow him who looked back^ after 
they had put their hands to the plough. He himself 
often used to bring them to proof, by telling them 
he had not where to lay his head — and that through 
much persecution they must enter the kingdom qf 
God. 
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LXXXII. 

They were stoned — they were swam asunder— : they 
were slain with the sword — being destitute ^ 
afflicted^ tormented. — Hebrews, xi. 37. 



X HE Christian church glories in its noble army 

of martyrs^ who bore such variety of torments 
for the sake of religion. 

I do not see much ground, says the objector, 
for glorying on this occasion. I could bring va- 
rious instances, from modern times, of persons 
who have suffered torments and death with equal 
resolution, and yet without any connection with 
religion. Look into the accounts of North Ame- 
rica particularly : there you will meet with many 
well-authenticated narratives of chiefs who have 
braved the extremes of cruelty with as much 
fortitude as any of your boasted martyrs. 

It is true. The mind of man can exert amazing 
fortitude, when it is screwed up by some powerful 
worldly motive, as well as when it is actuated by 
religion. But the motive should appreciate the 

action. 
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action. If so, we shall find the worldly motive 
very deficient ; and of course the action. 

What is the Indian's motive ? The example of 
his Ancestors — the customs of his country — the 
pride of his heart^-^the shame of retreating— the 
glory of suffering — *aH • contribute to rouse his 
fortitude. Besides, as he knows he must suffer, 
he may as well suffer as a hero. What recruits 
he may derive from inebriating liquors I know 
not. ' I believe he is ofteii obliged* to* them. "" 

The case of the poor martyr was wholly dif-' 
ferent. So far from meeting the admiration of 
mankind, his sufferings were the object of con- 
tempt. Heiiad nothihg on this side the grave to 
keep up his spirits. ' His view into futurity was 
his only support. With 'ardent faith he raised his 
eye to heaven ; and in silent suffering rested upon 
invisible blessings. Besides, martyrdom was his 
choice. His deliverance might have been ob- 
tained : but on such conditions as would have 
brought him on a level with the world. 

Then, again, consider the demeanour of these 
two different sufferers. The behaviour of the 
Indian is wild, noisy, frantic, boasting ; as if he 
would deaden his feeling by seeming not to feeL 
The Christian, on the other hand, suffers with 
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mildness, patience, and meek resignation, 
feelings are deadened only by a dependence on 
God. 

Lastly, the worldly motive has no stable de* 
pendence. Remove the motive, and the fortitude 
subsides. The Christian's motive cannot be re- 
moved.— It rests on a stable foundation, and 
cannot fail. 

After all, however, continues the objector, we 
find many suffering heroically in defence oS false 
opinions. 

It is true : but these persons may still be con- 
sidered as suffering in the cause of religion. 

The martyrs of the gospel, however, did not 
suffer in confirmation of opinions, but of facts, in 
which they could not be deceived. The facts 
confirmed the opinions. Thus the resurrection 
of Christ was the grand fact which they died to 
establish. On this fact, the truth of Christianity 
was founded. 
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LXXXIIL 

Keep innocena/y and do the thing that is right; 
for that shall bring a man peace at the last. — 
Psalm xxxvii. 38. 



If a man were to go a journey with a view 
of taking possession of a large estate at the end 
of it, on what would his thoughts be chiefly em- 
ployed ? Would they dwell on the little conve- 
niences, and inconveniences of his journey ? or 
on the great conclusion of it ? If he 'met with a 
bad inn, or a bad road, would it give him any 
great anxiety ? Or would the best accommoda* 
tions, or the most beautiful prospects divert his 
attention from the great object he had in view at 
the close of his journey ? 

In our worldly journey, however, we need no 
advice; in our eternal one, I fear we are too 
often disposed to take none. Excellent as the 
advice of the text is, we see people much more 
attached to the accommodations of their journey, 
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than .to the end of it. We every where see the 
great business of the world hurrying us on with 
restless importunity; while a general coldness 
prevails with regard to those things, which would 
bring us peace at tJie last. 

But I should rather wish to draw the proof of 
this neglect from our own breasts, than from our 
observations on others. Let us leave others to 
themselves: let us judge our own hearts; and 
consider well, whether we lay the great stress on 
those things, which are to bring us peace at the 
fa^/— or on those, which are to bring us com- 
fort at present ? 

The end of every thing is the great point we 
should aim at. Even in the merest mechanic 
art, if the end be not kept in view, the labour is 
lost. In our passage through this world, there- 
fore, unless we look up to those things which 
bring us peace at the last, we change what might 
otherwise be our happiness, into a state uncom- 
fortable at present, and joyless in the expectation* 
A man may bufiet the accidents of life, and 
fight his way through the world, while he is in 
health, and strength ; and he may always find 
some pleasing circumstance to keep up his 
spirits. But when he comes to the last, all these 
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joyous circumstances will vanish ; and if he have 
nothing which can th^a bring him peace, he will 
find it a tinje of gre^t distress.- He hath thrown 
his happiness behind him. 

Were you to see a man exchange a gena for a 
pebble — or an estate for a rattle, what name 
would you find strong entough to denote his folly? 
Whatever name you would give him, endeavour 
to find one, which expresses a thousand times 
more folly, to denote him, who gives up hi$ 
peace at the last, for the sake of any pleasure 
which his passage through life can give him. 
The gem, and the estate are worldly things ; 
and cannot be compared with the eternal nature 
of those things, which will bring a man peace at 
the last. 
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Keep itmocena/y and do the thing ilifit is right. 
Jar that shall bring a man peace at the last. — 
Psalm xxxvii. 38. 



If this world were to last for ever, we need only 
enquire, what would bring a man peace for the 
present Peace at the last would be out of the 
question. But as this world is not to last for 
ever, it is the part of wisdom surely to consider, 
what will bring us in the happiest manner to the 
end of it — or, in the words of the text, what 
will bring us peace at the last. 

As it must be something therefore that has 
connexion with another world, it is evident, that 
the things of this world are excluded. Its riches, 
honours, and pleasures, have certainly no con- 
nexion with a state of future happiness; and 
therefore cannot bring ns peace at the last. 

Lifeless forms also, and ceremonies — outward 
pi'ofessions of faith, and zeal for this, or that 
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sect — are all matters, which have little con- 
nexion with a future state of happiness, and ge- 
nerally serve the purposes only of this world. 
These therefore cannot bring ufi peace at the last* 

External actions likewise, prayers — alms-giv- 
ing — and pious donations, unless connected 
with the heart, are all of the same kind. They 
have reference only to this ' world, and cannot 
therefore bring a man peace at the last. 

In short, to attain this desirable end, we are 
to look only within ourselves. Those holy dis- 
positions, which are formed in the heart on gos« 
pel principles, and ready to break out into action, 
whenever opportunity serves — are connected- 
with a future state of happiness ; will survive 
this world ; and are alone, through the merits of 
Christ, what can bring a man peace at the last. 
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Judge not J that ye be notjudged.-^ Matthew yvii. 1. 



^ArE have here a rule guarded bya threat. Let 
HS examine both. The rule is judge not — be 
not censorious in examining and publishing your 
neighbour's faults. "^ 

But howjar does the rule extend ? Are we al- 
lowed to censure crimes ? Or such crimes only as 
have heeii judicially examined ? Or may we exa- 
mine levities^ and ridicule the smaller failings of 
our neighbour? In all these matters, the Scripture 
is silent. It cannot indeed descend to particulars. 
It gives us a general rule. Judge not ; and God 
Almighty has given us the faculty of reason to 
detail this rule : while our consciences allow, or 
disallow the liberties we take. The injury^ that 
ensues to our neighbour's character from the in- 
dulgence of this liberty, seems to be the crite- 
rion of the plies or minus in the offence. 

Such is the rule; let us next consider the th7'eat : 
Judge not, that ye he not judged. — By the letter 

then 
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then of this threat it should seem, that whatever 
our other offences may be, the tenor of our sen- 
tence shall be altogether guided by our mode of 
judging others. 

But this cannot possibly be the case: for though 
censuring others may in many cases be a great 
offence, yet it is by no means equal to many 
other offences. The fact seems to be, that this 
severity is expressed in a Jewish proverb, (with 
the same measure that ye mete, it shall be measured 
to t/oiA again* f) which, being applied to different 
cases, takes its. precise meaning from the diffe- 
rent modes of malignity in each case.: 

The antithesis also was much in use among the 
Jews. The reward or punishment due to different 
virtues,^ and vices, is expressed often under a simi- 
larity df idea ; and though with no great exactness^ 
yet liable to no misapplication. They that wiowrw, 
shall be comforted. They that hunger after righ*- 
teousness, shall hefilled. And, in the same manner, 
t\\QyXh2X judge J shall hQ judged. It is evident 
therefore that the expressionin the text, must not 
be interpreted in the full extent which the form 
of the words holds, out; but. only that apunish« 
ment equal to theojffmce, shall certainly follow. 

* Befi Lightfoot's Heb. and Talmud. Exercitat. inLocum. 
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He witt not be q/raid of any evil tidings^ Jbr his 
heart standethjast, and heUeveth in the Lord. — 
Psalm cxii. 7* 



In this state of trial, the real evils of life are 
not alone what call upon, us for the exercise of re- 
signation and religious fortitude ; we must keep a 
strict eye also over imaginary evil. It is not only 
evil itself, but the fear of evil, that is one great 
cause of human distress. If a friend is sick, 
or bound on a distant voyage, or engaged in the 
dangers of war, every possible* calamity, that can 
happen in any of these circumstances, is the 
constant terror of a feeling mind. 

It is against these distrustful musings of the 
imagination, that the advice of the text is di- 
rected. It oilers a noble security against the 
efiect of all those evils, which hang yet in uncer- 
tainty. Let your heart stand fast ^ and trust in 
the Lord. The evil may come, or it may not 

come. 
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come. If it do come, it is of God's sending ; 
and the Scripture will then tell you how to bear 
it. In the mean time, siffficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof. 

This text is equally conclusive against the 
mind's being thrown off its balance by joyfid 
tidings^ or the expectation of them. In both 
cases we show, that our joys and our griefs are 
of an earthly, not of a heavenly complexion. 
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If this work be ofGodi ye cannot overcome it. 

Acts, v^39. ^ 



Here is a strong argument for the truth of 
Christianity from a judicious observer, who does 
not seem to have had any particular attachment 
to it. Gamaliel's argument is this. 

Every new reb'gion, that hath rested on human 
foundation, hath come to nothing. And this 
will infallibly be the case with the Christian re- 
ligion, if it rest on no better authority. But, 
on the other hand, if it rest on the authority of 
God, you may be assured, it will increase, be- 
yond any violence of yours to overthrow it — 
This opinion was founded on the great religious 
truth, that God would take care to preserve 
what he himself had appointed. 

It is now near 2000 years since Gamaliel gave 
this opinion ; and the Christian religion, in this 
time, hath not only preserved its existence ; but 

hath 
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hath been gaining ground ever since in all parts 
of the world; so that Gamaliel's proof seems to 
be thus far complete. 

The only religion, which appears to be an e^jt- 
ception to this argument, is the Mahometan, 
"(/^hich sprang up in the seventh century; and of 
course has flourished already near a thousand 
years. This is certainly a very surprising phe- 
nomenon in the history of religion; and not 
6asily to be accounted for on Gamaliel's argu- 
ment. -— Let us consider^ however, a few points. 

In the first plac6, as Christianity once flourished 
in all those countries, both of Asia and Africa, 
which the religion of Mahomet now occupies ; 
and a^ the people of those countries suffered the 
light of it to be extinguished through their own 
supineness, God Almighty may have considered 
them as having once possessed it ; and may leave 
them as a warning to other nations, not to ex- 
tinguish that heavenly light, which they see mai/ 
be extinguished. 

Secondly, the religion of Mahomet may be con- 
sidered rather as a corrupt species of Christianity 
than as a religion totally new. Mahomet ac- 
knowledges Christ; and we can hardly conceive 
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his religion to be a more corrupt species of Chris- 
tianity, than the popish reh'gion formerly was. 

Or, lastly, we may suppose, that, as the reli- 
gion of Mahomet is founded in ignorance, deceit, 
and violence : and has for its support neither 
prophecy, miracles, nor reason, it must, in time, 
(as those regions where it was professed become 
more enlightened) give way to that religion, 
which is supported by all three. We have a pro- 
phecy, that Christianity will finally prevail over 
the whole , world ; and as this prophecy is one 
among a, number of others, which have already 
been fulfilled, we have reason to believe. this also. 
Many sagacious enquirers have seen in prophecy 
the fall of Mahometanism. 
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LXXXVIII. 

And immediately he received his sight. — 

Mark, x. 52. 



1 HE primary design of our Saviour's miracles^ 
was to authenticate his divine commission. His 
secondary design was, to instruct mankind — to 
reprove them — to benefit them, and to encourage 
them in acts of beneficence by his example. 

On some of these miracles, of the instructive 
kind, interpreters have been fond of founding al- 
legories. Though this is at best a fanciful mode 
of interpretation, and ought with great caution 
to be indulged} yet the miracle before us of 
healing the blind man, resolves itself so happily 
into allegorical instruction, that it is hardly possi- 
ble to take the eye from viewing it in this light. 

We are all blind by nature. We are people 
who sat in darkness^ till we saw a great light. If 
we have faith in Christ, and believe him to be 
oxxt enlightener, and Saviour, we eagerly come 
to him for assistance. We acknowledge him to 
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be the only mean, through which we can be re- 
stored to our spiritual sight. And though we 
may still feel we have not yet attained those holy 
dispositions which we aspire after, yet. ,we con- 
tinue our prayers to God with importunity; and 
there is no doubt but, id the end, we shall be 
heard. 
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LXXXIX. 

For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive. — 1 Cor. xv. 22. 



These are two of the most wonderful propo- 
sitions, that ever were offered to the considera-. 
tion of mankind. 

That God should create a favoured being — : 
place him in a situation of perfect happiness — yet, 
at the same time, in a state of trial, with which, 
it appears from the ev^nt, he was so ill-fitted to 
contend — that again, with a view to restore him, 
the Son of God should be bom of a human 
parent — ^^shouldbe clothed with flesh — should be 
subjex^t to the infirmities of humanity — and at 
last sufier death for the sins of mankind— are a, 
chain of facts, in surveying which we are lost 
in astonishment. How are we to receive such 
wonderful events? 

Discredit them certainly, says the deist. 

But is that safe ? Do w^ not see, that these 
two propositions are plainly the parts of one plan ? 
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Do they not depend upon each other ? and may 
not various other parts of the universe depend 
upon them, for any thing we know to the con- 
trary?— But in whatever light we view these 
doctrine^, are they not expressly contained in 
books, which are handed down to us with every 
mark qf authenticity ? We ought then surely not 
to hazard the danger of withholding our assent, 
till we have fairly, on sound argument^ discre- 
dited the books — the passages — and all the argu- 
ments, on which our belief of Ijiese doctrines, 
wonderful as they are, depends. It would be can- 
did in the deist also to consider, whether his rea- 
son is not foiled by innumerable difficulties in die 
natural and moral world, as well as in religion. 

N. B. This might be lengthened into a ser- 
mon, by adducing heads of argument, on which 
we believe these doctrines ; and giving short 
answers to. the objections on which the deist 
discredits them. 
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/ 

Comparing spiritual things with spirituaL 

I Cor. ii. 13. 



The comparison I mean here to make is be* 
tween the Trinitarian and Unitarian doctrines. 

In this dispute, the first point to be settled, is, 
how far each side receives the Scripture as a test 
of truth. By some Unitarians the Scripture is ac- 
knowledged only in part. When this is the case, 
the debate ends at once: the Trinitarian insists 
on thebelief of the whole canonical body of Scrip- 
ture. He does not press the Unitarian with diS'^ 
puted texts ; particularly with that celebrated 
one of St. John (iv. 70 • he only appeals to such 
parts of Scripture as are generally received. 

If the Unitarian closes with this condition, 
the Trinitarian begins the debate by desiring 
him to examine those numerous passages, which 
relate to Christ's atonement.^ 

* As it would take up too much room to quote all these 
p^sages at length, they are referred to in Table !• 
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When he has examined the^se passages with due 
attention, he may be asked-?— Whether they do not 
all seem to concur in one transaction ? — Whether 
this transaction be not fairly represented as a 
mode of benefiting mankind by the death of a 
Saviour? — And, lastly, whether such atonement 
by the death of a Saviour, is not a transaction 
wholly beyond any human power ? 

If we can thus prove the atonement of Christ, 
it should, I think, at once settle his divimty. 

But perhaps the Unitarian turns a deaf ear to 
this . whole mode of reasoning — urges the ab- 
surdity. of the death of a divine Saviour-^and. 
declares he cannot f Qund a rational faith on what 
he does not understand. 

In this case, the Trinitarian cuts him short ; 
and refers him to the opening of the debate. 
We have already agreed, he tells him, that Scrip- 
ture is the test to which we both appeal. If 
you run from this, we end. Examine the evi- 
dences of Scripture with the utmost powers of 
your reason. But till you have done that, you 
must not pretend to say, you will take one part, 
and leave another, because you do not under- 
stand it. — In fact, what is it that you do under-; 

stand? 
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Stand ? How many things do you believe with- 
out understanding them ? Is religion the only 
thing you expect thoroughly to understand? 
That part of it which relates to yourself^ is easy. 
That part, which relates to God^ concerns you 
less to understand ; and is therefore beyond 
your understanding. 

Beaten out of this argument, the Unitarian 
may perhaps recur again to Scripture j and en- 
deavour to prove the humaruty of Christ, by a 
variety of passages. * 

The Trinitarian allows them, but, on the other 
hand, draws up at least as numerous a collection, 
of passages which favour the divinity of Christ.! 

If the controversy be brought to this test, the 
Trinitarian thinks he has a decided superiority. 
For if the humanity of Christ be fairly proved 
from the passages quoted by the Unitarian, what 
reason can he give for the mention of the divi'- 
nity of Christ in other passages ? It is rather 
strange, if it be a falsehood, that it should ever 
be mentioned in Scripture. But that it should 
be distributed so largely through the Scriptures, 

^ Instead of quoting them at lengthy they are referred to 
in Table II. 
f These are referred to in Table III. 

and 
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and dwelt upon in such a variety of passages, is 
altogether wonderful, if there were no found- 
ation for it in truth. 

On the other hand, that the kumamty of Christ 
should often be^mentioned in Scripture, even on 
the Trinitarian plan, is nothing strange: be- 
cause Christ, according to that creed, is the 
Emmantiel, or God with man^ predicted by the 
prophet Isaiah. It is therefore very reasonable 
to suppose, that we should find mention made 
both of his divine and human nature. And to 
strengthen this argument, they are both some- 
times joined together.* 

If the Trinitarian be still farther urged to show 
in what way this divine equality exists — how 
far it is an equality — or, if not, what degrees 
exist of superiority or inferiority^ he answers with 
St. Paul, that God was manifest in the flesh ; but 
that, without controversy, great is the mystery of 
godliness* He considers it therefore as a mystery, 
and makes no controversy about it. He knows 
nothing of the matter; nor suffers himself to 
enquire. All he contends for is, that Christ 
was a divine as well as a human Being, united to 
the Father; and as such an object of worship. 

* See Table IV. 
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TABLE I. 

In which those passages are enumeratedy which mention the 

Atonement of Christ. 

Matthewy i. 21. xviii. 11. xx. 28. xxvi. 28. — Mark, i. 4. 
— Luke, ii. 38. xix. 10. Xxiv. 47* — John, i. 29. 86. iii. 
14, 15, 16, 17. vi. 33, 51. xi. 51, 52. xv. 13 — Acts, 
ii. 38. iv. 12. v., 31. xiii. 38, 39. — Romans, iii. 19, 

20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25. iv. 25. v. 1. 6. 8, 9, 10, 11. 
vi. 10, 23. vii. the end of thi9 chapter, by showing the 
miserable state of man by nature, seems to show the neces- 
sity of some atonement. The end of the first chapter brings 
us also to the same conclusion, viii. 3« 32. — 1 Cpr. vii. 28. 
XV. 3.— 2 Cor. V. 14, 15. 19. 21. — Gal. i. 4. ii. 16. 20, 

21. iii. 13, 22. iv, 5 Ephes. i. 7. iL 13, 16. iv. 32. 

V. 2. 25 — Coloss. i. 14. 20. 22. ii. 14. iii. 13.— 1 Thess. 
i. 10. V. 10. — 1 Tim. i. 15. ii. 6. — Titus, ii. 14k — 
Hebrews, i. 3. ii. 9. 14, 15. 17. vii. 17. ix. Compare 
the 12th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 22d, 26th, and 28th verses 
of this chapter, with the 7th verse of chapter v. — x. 5. 10. 
12. 14. 19. 26. 29. xii. 24. xiii. 12. 20. — 1 Peter, i. 2. 
19. ii. 21. iii. 18. iv. 1. — 2 Peter, ii. 1.— 1 John, i. 
7« ii. 2. 12. iii. -5. 16. iv. 10. — Revelations, i. 5. v. 9» 
vii. 14. xii. 11. xiii. 8. The continual mention of the 
Lamb in this book, and in other parts of the New Testament, 
is in allusion to the Jewish sacrifice of the Paschal Lamb, 
which was a type of the great atonement by Christ. 



TABLE XL 



In which those passages are enumerated, which mention the 

Humanity of Christ. 

Matthew, i. 1, 16. ix. 8. xiv. 23. Praying to God in- 
dicates an inferiority, x». 23. xxiii. 9. xxiv. 36. xxvi. 
38, &c. 53. xxvii. 46. xxviii. 18. — Mark, xii. 29. 32. 
xiii. 32. xiv. 36. xv. 34. — Luke, ix. 18. xviii. 19. 

xxii. 
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xxii. 29. 42. xxiii. 46. — John, iii. 2. 34, 35. v. 19. 26. 

30. 36. 43. vi. 27. 29. vii. 27. viii. 18. 28. xiv. 28. 
XV. 10. XX. 17. — Acts, ii. 22. x. 38. xx. 21. — 1 Cor. 
iii. 23- viii. 4. 6. xi. 3. — Galat. iii. 20. — Eplies. iv. 6. 

— 1 Timothy, ii. 5. • 

TABLE III. 

In which those passages are enumerated, which mention the 

jPtvint^y pf Christ. 

Matthew, i. 18. 20. ii. 2. & 11. iii. 12. 17. vii. 29.* 
ix. 2. 6. 18. X. 1. xL 5. The great works mentioned, 
here, are those which the prophet Isaiah foretold the Mes" 
siah should perform, xii. 25. xiv. 33. xvi. 16. 20. 27. 
xviL S* .xix. 28. xx. 20. xxii. 45. xxiv. 30, 31. xxv. 

31. xxvi. 64. xxviL 54. xxviii. 9. 17. — Mark, i. 11. 
ii. 5. 7. ix. 7. x. 17. xii. 37. xiv. 62. xv. 39. xvi. 
19i~Luke, i. 35. ii. 11. iii. 22, 23. v. 20, 21. vL5. 
viL 22. ix. 20. The Christ, of God means the Messiah as 
predicted by the prophets, 35. xx. 42. xxii. 70. xxiv. 
52. In this passage our Saviour is plainly worshipped after 
his resurrection. — John, i. 1. 10.41.49. iii. 13. 31. iv. 
26. 42. V. 18. 23. vi. 14. 69. viii. 58. ix. 37. x. 30. 
33. 36. 38. xi. 4. 27. xiii. 3. xiv. 7. 10. 20. xvi. 15. 
23. 28. xvii. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 10, 11. 21, 22. 24. xix. 7. 
XX. 31. — Acts, i. 9. vii. 59, 60. viii. 37. ix. 5. 20. 
22. x. 36. xvii. 3. — Romans, xiv. 10. Christ's judging 
the world is certainly a strong proof of his divinity. Com- 
pare this verse with the 12th verse. In one, CAm^ is said 
to judge the world — in the other, God, xvi. 20. 24. 
What can grace be derived from but divinity? — 1 Cor. i. 8. 

— 2 Cor. i. 2. The same grace and peace are derived both 
from God, and Christ, and this mode of salutation occurs in 
almost all the following epistles, as it does in the two fore- 
going, iv. 4. V. 19. — Ephes. i. 20,21,22. iii. 9. v. 5. 
14. vi. 23. — Philip, iv. 13. — Coloss. i. 15, 16, 17. ii. 

2, 
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2, 3. iii. 1. — 1 Thes. iii. 11. — 2 Thes. i. 7, 9. ii. 2. 

' — 1 Tim. vi. 14, 15, 16. — 2 Tim. iv. 1. 8 Titus, ii. 13. 

iii. 4f. — Hebrews, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 8. iv. 14, 15, 16. x. 
12. — 1 Peter, i. 11. The Spirit of Christ means here the 
Spirit of God, iii. 22.-2 Peter, i. 11. 16, 17. iii. 5. 
Here the creation is ascribed to God: in other places it is 
ascribed to Christ. So again, in the 12th verse, the coining 
of the dai/ of God seems synonymous with the coming of the 
dai/ of Giristf as it is expressed in «other parts of Scripture, 
iii. 18.— 1 John, i. 3. ii. 22, 23, 24. iv. 15. v. 1. 5. 
7. 10. 20. With the 7th verse, as it is not found in all 
copies, we do not press the Unitarian. — Jude, iv. 25. -— 
Revelations, vii. 10. The same praise is attributed to God 
and Christy xxii; 1. The river issues from the. throne ;b<|th 
of God and the Lamb* 



TABLE IV. 

In which those passages are enumerated, which speak of the 
divine and human Nature of Christ in conjunction. 

Matthew, i. 23. viii. 20.29.: The two expressions, Son 
pfMany and Son ofGod^ which seems to signify, the same 
thing, occur so frequently, that I shall take no farther notice 
of them. The former relates to the humanity of Christy the 
latter to his divinity. It is observable, that our Saviour, in 
speaking of himself^ chiefly uses the former expression. -^ 
Luke, i. 32. x. 2^. This mysterious verse seems to relate 
to the double nature of the Messiah. — John, i. 14. 45. v. 
27. vi. 38. 42. X. 18. xii. 27, 28. Our Saviour some- 
times speaks of being raised from the dead by the power of 
the Father, and sometimes by his own power, — Actf, ii.. 30. 
— Romans, i. 3, 4* viii. 3. ix. 5.— -Galat. iv. 4.' — 

thilip. ii. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, ;i. — Coloss. ii. 9 1 Tim. iii. 

16. — Hebrews, ii. 16, 17| 18. — 1 John, i. 2, iii. 8. iv. 
2, 9.-2 John, 7. ^ 
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XCI. 

In the mouth of two or three witnesses every word 
shall he established. — Matthew, xviii. 16. 



A FACT is always strengthened by the number 
of witnesses, if their evidence agree. In this 
view, it is a great argument in favour of Christi- 
anity, that the truth of it is proved by so great a 
number : for every book of the New Testament, 
in all twenty-seven, may be considered as a se- 
parate witness. These books were written frorn 
various parts — at various times — on various 
occasions — and to various people. Yet they all 
agree in favour of the great facts and doctrines 
of Christianity ; and this seems to form a very 
decisive proof of its truth. If so many witnesses, 
so gathered together, should unite, without fal- 
tering, in proving the several particulars of a 
falsehood, it would be little less than miraculous. 
Truth only can connect them. 

11 It 
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It may be objected, that St. Paul's epistles 
should be considered only as the evidence, of one 
person. But as these epistles were written at 
different times •— on different occasions — and to 
different people, each may well be considered as 
a single witness. If, however, we reduce their 
several testimonies to one, we shall have eleven 
witnesses still left, which, if none of them are 
challenged, are enough to prove any fact. 
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XCII. 

« 

O wretched man that I am ! who shall deliver me 

» 

. Jrom the body of this death ? — / thank God, 
through Jestis Christ oicr Lord. — Rom. vii. 24. 



St. Paul, who is often exceedingly animated, 
is no where more so than in this passage. 

After lamenting the inability of man in the 
pursuit of moral perfection — after bewailing 
the perverseness of his will — the violence of his 
bad passions, and the inactivity of every reli- 
gious principle in controlling them — the apostle 
seems to clothe death, which follows all this mis- 
chief, into a frightful monster ; and, as if terrified 
with the horrid image he had conceived, cries 
out, in the distress of nature, O wretched man that 
I am! who shall deliver me Jrom the body of this 
death ? — Then, as if looking round for assist- 
ance, and seeing nothing on any side able to 
protect him, he embraces the redemption by 
Christ, as the only thing on which he can depend. 
/ thank God^ through Jestcs Christ our Lord. 

This 
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This subject might be detailed by considering 
man first in a state of nature, and afterwards in 
a state of grace ; comparing the evils of the one 
with the advantages of the other. 



VOL. II. B e^ 
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XCIIL 

New we see through a glass darkly^ 

1 Cor. xiii. 12* 



The ignorance of man, rightly considered, 
leads him often to his truest wisdom. The ob- 
servation, indeed, respects every part of human 
knowledge. In arts, in sciences, as weU as in 
religion, when "a man with full confidence in 
himself thinks he knows every thing, his know- 
ledge is always superficial, and his progress at a 
stand. 

I shall confine my observations, however, on 
this subject, to the study of the Scriptures, the 
difficulties of which arise chiefly Jrom our igno- 
rance of the state of things when the Scriptures 
were written. — Difficulties from this source we 
ought to expect, and, therefore, should not be 
surprised to find them. 

Let us first take the book of Genesis into our 
hands. The history of the fall is undoubtedly 
full of wonder. But the introduction of evil hath 

always 
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always confounded the wisdom of philosophy: 
and the account given us of it by Moses^ comes 
surely recommended on better authority than 
any other. Our ignorance of the state of things 
when the Scriptures were written, furnish a so - 
lution also to various other difficulties in the 
primeval state of human affairs — the destruction 
of the world — the renovation of it — the fre- 
quent communications of the Deity with man 
through the ministration of angels — and other 
things, which correspond with nothing we meet 
with at this day. 

But why should we take offence ? What con- 
ception can we possibly expect to have of the 
state of the world four or five thousand years 
ago — when it was in its mere infancy — before 
the earth was in any degree inhabited — before 
arts of any kind, or the knowledge of life was at 
all understood? Can we wonder that the gracious 
Creator should govern the world at that time in 
a different manner from that in which he now go- 
verns it, when it hath attained maturity ? Can 
we wonder that the child should be treated in 
ont way, and the man in another ? We hardly, 
indeed, understand what was done four or five 
hundred years ago, even in our own country ; 

G G 2 and 
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and are at a loss to account for many things 
which, on the faith of history, we believe to 
have happened. How much more becoming, 
therefore, would it be to resolve all these early 
scriptural difficulties into our ignorance of the 
times, and the probability of God's acting under 
different circumstances in a different manner ! 

The Jewish law offers itself next to our view. 
Here we have a species of legislation different, 
it^ is true, from any the world ever saw. But 
must we not acknowledge, from the peculiarity 
. of its general intention^ that something different 
in the detail roust also be expected ? The Jew- 
ish law was intended as a preparation for Chris- 
tianity. Might we not, therefore, expect what we 
find something allusive in its rites and cere- 
monies, to the succeeding institution? The 
Jewish law was meant also as a barrier of se- 
paration between the Jews and other nations. 
Might we not here also expect something pecu- 
liar in these laws — something different from the 
laws of other nation^ ? 

But it is objected, there are many things in 
the Jewish law below the dignity of the legis- 
lator — an attention to many trifles, which to us 
appear rather ridirulous. — But let us enquire 

whether 
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whether this was the opinion of the Jews them- 
selves? Do we find any historical trait froitv 
whidh it appears that the Jews themselves 
thought contemptibly of their legislator's wis- 
dom, or of any part of his law ? If not, let us 
leave them, who knew it perfectly, and the several 
circumstances under which it was given, to form 
the best judgment of it: and let us modestly ac- 
quiesce in our ignorance of those things, which 
are so necessary to be known, in order to form 
that judgment. 

It is certain, that the Jewish law answered the 
end for which it was given : and we ought to 
suppose this an argument of its excellence. It 
is certain, also, that Moses was much respected 
as a law-giver among heathen nations ; and that 
his laws, in a very refined period, were translated 
into the Greek language. Pay them that respect, 
therefore, in this age, which they found in ages 
as remarkable for wisdom as this. And as the 
people of those ages lived nearer the time of the 
promulgation of those laws, they were surely 
better able to form a judgment of them. 

We are next presented with the Jewish history ^ 
under their judges and kings — • a history cer- 
tainly of a very uncommon construction. 

But the Jewish nation, we know, was governed 

GG 3 in 
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in a manner peculiar to itself. It was a pure 
theocracy : and as we are acquainted only with 
this single instance of that mode of government, 
we have surely no right to compare the incidents 
of it with the incidents of any other government* 

But you say, when the Jewish government 
became a monarchy, it lost its theocratical 
form. — In part it did ; but God Almighty, 
through the means of his prophets, still held the 
reins of government in a great degree himself. 

But there are many instances of cruelty, which 
cannot well be conceived to exist under a theo- 
cracy, and yet they are not only authorized, bufc 
even commanded. Whole bodies of men are de* 
stroyed together ; and even nations annihilated. 

It is true : but we see the same things happen 
now. The events of those days, and the events 
of these, are equally in the hands of God : only 
under the Jewish theocracy the Almighty's arm 
was laid bare Here it is concealed. But 
as we never call his goodness in question in the 
latter case, resolving all into the agency of men, 
neither should we in the former*. In a total 

 Has not Goci 

Still wrought by means, since first he made the world ; 
And did he not of old employ his means 
To drown it ? What is his creation less 
Than a capacious reservoir of means 
Forni'd for his use, and ready at his will ? 

ignorance 
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ignorance of the designs of Providence, we should 
lay oqr hands humbly on our breasts, and be 
silent. — As to the death, however, of a mortal 
man, whether he die singly, or in the company 
often thousand, (though the horrors of a carnage 
may shock humanity) to each individual it makes 
no difference. He owes his life to God : and in 
whatever company he pays the debt, he pays 
only his own. 

The Psalms, Proverbs, and other moral books, 
may be considered next. They abound with 
lofty strains of devotion, and admirable lessons of 
wisdom and prudence : and though many singu- 
lar expressions, as well as several obscurities 
occur in them, we cannot suppose they are 
owing to any deficiency in the books themselves. 
Such numerous instances of wisdom exculpate 
the books from any imputation of impropriety. 
We should lay much, therefore, to our own igno- 
rance in modes of thinkings and modes of expres- 
sion, which were common in those days, though 
not agreeable to the refinements of these. In 
many cases, indeed, in the grand and beautiful 
compositions of David especially, bad trans- 
lations have often introduced absolute nonsense • 

G G 4 The 
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The book of Job is a work of singular con^ 
struction. That such a man as Job existed, and 
that the chief circumstances of his life are true, 
seems to be matter of little doubt. But his story 
appears to be graced so much with Eastern fable, 
that we may rather call it a poetical history^ than 
a literal narrative. 

The prophetic writers come in order next. 
Their admonitions, promises, and threats, in- 
volve naturally obscure matter ; alluding to 
times, manners, and circumstances, too remote 
from our- days to allow always a clear interpret- 
ation. Such of the prophecies as relate to our 
blessed Saviour, and are now fulfilled, are of 
course intelligible and easy. But such as relate 
to the several nations bordering on the Jewish 
state ; or such passages as allude to various inci- 
dents of Jewish history, will of course be obscure. 
But if among such grand conceptions, and in- 
stances of prophetic powers, we find passages 
which appear to us peculiar, we should certainly, 
in the consciousness of our own ignorance, cheek 
all licentious criticism. 

With the same candid sentiments we shouldopen 

the 
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the New Testament. All the fundamental articles 
of faith, and rules of practice, are sufficiently plain 
to such as read without prejudice. Yet still amidst 
all this perspicuity in essentials, the scofier and 
the objector will find many little difficulties and 
peculiarities, both in actions and expressions, 
which will give him offence, if he have not the 
candour to recollect continually his own igno- 
rance of the times in which these books were 
written. They who are the best acquainted with 
Jewish manners and customs, will find the fewest 
difficulties in the New Testament *. Every thing, 
no doubt, was perfectly plain, and easy to all 
capacities, when the New Testament was written, 
'The parables, indeed, of our blessed Saviour were 
often purposely wrapt in obscurity, and such 
mysterious points, as appertain immediately to 
God, are also above our comprehension. But 
the obscure parts of the New Testament are of so 
little consequence, that the researches of learned 

* I do not know a more useful commentary on the New- 
Testament than Dr. Lightfoot's Hebrew and Talmud- 
ical Exercitations. By giving a variety of Jewish modes of 
speaking, he explains, with great perspicuity, many texts in 
^he New Testament. 

men 
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men have been rather of use*in answering thier 
trifling cavils of deists and objectors, than in eott- 
firming the faith of true believers; to whom 
every necessary point will alwaj^ be found suf- 
ficiently plain. 

Thus our ignorance of ancient times — their 
manners — customs — and language, occasion the 
chief difficulties we meet with in reading the 
Scriptures. But this is only what we find in read* 
ing other ancient books« Some of the old clas- 
sics, who allude frequently to the customs and 
manners of the times in which they wrote, as 
Juvenal, for instance, and Fersius, abound for that 
reason in difficulties *• But no sound critic thinks 
they say any thing really unintelligible, or impro- 
per, but attribute all to their own ignorance* 

The conclusion, therefore, from the whole is, 
that when we read the Scriptures, and meet with 
passages which we do not understand — when we 
find patriarchs, or prophets — Christ, or his apos- 
tles, using expressions, which seem to us pe- 

 A much later book of our own — Butler's Hudibras — 
18 in great esteem, though, from our ignorance of the various 
circumstances of the times, it abounds with difHculties. 

culiar 
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culiaf — - or doing actions, which seem to us sin« 
gular— -instead of cavilling at them — or bringing 
them to the test of modern times, let us pause a 
moment. Many of these difficulties have been 
well explained by diligent enquirers into the 
customs and manners of those days : but when 
the difficulty still remains, let us, for the sake 
of "what "doe do know, or what we might know, if 
we would be at the pains of enquiring, stifle all 
our captious sentiments with regard to what we 
do not know; and always suppose, it is our igno- 
rance that is, in some shape, in fault, rather than 
the sacred word of God. 
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XCIV. 

These things have I spoken to you in proverbs. 

John, xvi. 25. 



Whoever reads the Scripture with attention, 
must see a very remarkable difference between 
our Saviour's manner of delivering instruction, 
and that of the epistolary writers of the New 
Testament. The former is often paraboh'ca), 
full of proverbial expressions, frequently alludes 
to Jewish customs, and abounds in Hebrew 
modes of speaking. The latter are commonly 
more simple, and use few allusions, which are not 
obviously intelligible. — Thus, for instance, our 
Saviour orders us when we are buffeted on one 
cheeky to turn the other ; which St. Paul puts into 
a plain dress, by ordering us not to be overcome 
of eviU but to overcome evil with good. — Again, 
if thy right hand offend thee^ says our Saviour, 
cut it off: or, If thy right eye offend Ihee^ pluck it 
out : which instruction St. Paul gives us in plain 

12 language, 
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language, by ordering us to abstain from Jleshly 
lusts f which war against the soul. 

That our blessed Saviour should clothe in me- 
taphor, and parable, the doctrinal part of his in- 
stitution J and also the offensive circumstances 
that were to attend it, as the call of the Gentiles, 
and the abolition of the Jewish ceremonies — is 
not surprising. But why he chose to clothe his 
precepts in the same figurative and proverbial 
garb, is not so easily accounted for. 

The case seems to be, that as our Saviour's 
preaching was confined to the Jews, his language 
was adapted to them. His precepts, therefore' — 
his parables — his exhortations, and reproofs, were 
all tinctured with Jewish phraseology; which his 
apostles, who preached to the Gentiles, wholly 
laid aside. 

This variation of style between the gospels, 
and epistles, appears so far an argument for the 
truth of Christianity, as it shows a continued 
scheme — a connected plan of instruction accord- 
ing to the intention of the gospel, designed first 
for the Jews, and afterwards for the Gentiles. 

It affords, likewise, good instruction to the pre- 
sent ministers of the gospel to be careful in suiting 
their language to the intellect of their hearers. 
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XCV. 

Tkey that me tiie world as not abusing it. 

1 Cor. vii. 35. 



What is this abuse^ cries the libertine, against 
which we are here cautioned ? [ know of no 
abuse. As God hath given us passions^ and ap- 
petites } and objects, at the same time, to gratiiy 
them, why should that gratification be called an 
abuse ? 

Because God gives you only the use^ and points 
out to you the mischief of the abuse; against which 
he guards you by giving you reason, and other 
assistances. 

But why should this abuse exist ? replies the 
libertine. Or why are not our passions and ap- 
petites limited by the v^e ? Why are they not 
naturally abridged, if the abuse be so dangerous ? 
In short, why are they adapted to a more exten- 
sive use of those things, than that in which we 
are indulged? 

Why? 



•o' 
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Why ? why to try whether you have gratitude 
to God for the e^e, by abstaining from the abme 
— to try whether you trust in him^ or in the *world 
— to give you the power of obtaining a command 
over, yourse^"^ and to give you the liberty of act- 
ing Uke a rational creature^ which you could not 
do without a choice of objects. 
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XCVI. 

The spirit is willing; but thejlesh is weak. 

Matthew, xxvi. 41. 



This is one of those mild, compassionate apo- 
logies of the gospel for sinful man. The spirit 
makes efforts ; but they are too often ineffectual 
through the weakness of the flesh. 

But how, my brethren, this is an apology, 
which we must never make for ourselves. Our 
hearts are so casuistical, that he who should 
plead the willingness of the spirit before God, in 
excuse for the weakness of the flesh, would most 
probably add presumption to his other faults. 
Let us thank God that a gracious Saviour may 
sometimes see reason for making this kind apo- 
logy for us ; but instead of making it ourselves, 
let us employ our best endeavours to deserve it. 



Esteeming 
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XCVII. 



Esteeming the reproach ' of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt. — Hebrews, xi.^6. 



The world, in general, thinks the rules of the 
Gospel so strict, that, by a sort of common com- 
pact,, it has formed a more commodious religion 
for itself. Christianity, it is true, is the basis of 
this religion. The name of Christianity is still 
preserved — the sacraments are still in use — and 
religious assemblies are now and then frequented. 
All these things are outward performances and 
require little trouble. But when we come to 
enquire into nicer matters — into the purity of 
thoughts — into the rectitude of motives — into 
heavenly-mindedness, and contempt of the world 
— • the fashionable religion we have ~ adopted, 
revolts from all this as incompatible with those 
scenes of pleasure and amusement which men 
would willingly persuade themselves the gentle- 
ness of religion allows. 

This liberal mode of religion is very fascinating. 
It serves God, believes in Christ, and enjoys the 
pleasures of life, with great comfort all together. 

yojL. II. H H Now 
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Now as it is a disagreeable thing to run counter 
to the general opinion of mankind in trifles — so, 
on the other hand, it iis noble to stand eveii 
single in the breach if^hen religion and duty are 
the objects of defence. When we allow the 
world to fright us from our religious strictness^ and 
our religious opinions^ we are literally ashamed of 
Christ and of his words : and we know the con- 
sequence. If then we Cannot avdd singularity 
without adopting the vicious manners of the 
world,' let us not hesitate a moment whom we are 
to obey — God or man? 

One of the noblest instances on record of 
despising popular opinion, when it opposes duty, 
is furnished in the text. Moses was in the highest 
credit in the court of Pharaoh, and enjoyed all 
the luxuries of Egypt. He had had intercourse 
with the Israelites no doubt in various shapes ; 
and was well acquainted with the prophecies of 
Christ, from the times of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. He had that faith, therefore, which all 
true Israelites had, in a promised Saviour j and 
in obedience to that faith he thought it his duty 
to break away from all the allurements of his 
splendid situation, and take his fortune with his 
poor oppressed countrymen. — Many, no doubt, 

were 
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were the reproaches hesufiered on this s^parently 
strange choice. The wit and ridicule of Pha- 
raoh's court would undoubtedly be pointed 
against him ; and all who heard of his leaving 
such advantage39 for no con3ideration, as it ap- 
peared, would deiride bis foUy. Moses^ however, 
considered the scofis of the world as trials only 
of his faith ; he had respect tmto the recompence qf 
the reward ; and esteemed the reproach qf Christ 
greater riches thai(i all the treasures qf Egypt. 



XCVIII. 

We all with open face beholding^ as in a glass^ the 
glory qf the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from glory to gkhry^ even as by the spirit 
qfthe Lord. — 2 Cor. iii. 18. 



The apostle draws a comparison in the chap- 
ter, from which this verse is taken, between the 
Jewish religion and the Christian — between the 
obscurity of the one, and the clear revelation of 
the other. The veil, says he, still remains on 

H H 2 the 
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tiie hearts of the Jews, while in reading the Old 
Testament they look no farther than the letter. 
But this veil, he adds, is now dxme away in Christ. 
We Christians, with openface^ thatis^ with faces 
umreiled, beholding ^ as in a glassy tiiegkry of the 
Lordi are changed into the same tmage^ from ghry 
to glorify even as by the ^rit qftke Lord. We 
see in the Scriptures the very image of our Lord 
reflected as from a glass : and are enabled to 
contemplate his glory. 

The great advantage of this clear revelation 
might be the subject of a discouree under the 
following heads : — 

The glasSf in which we behold the glory of the 
Lordf is the Holy Scripture. Here we read his 
precepts, and see his example. 

Secondly, by reading hh precepts, and following 
his example, we ar« changed into the same image. 
In the Scripture language, we put on Christ. 

Thirdly, this obedience and imitation carry us 
from glory to glory, — from his likeness in this 
world to his presence in the next. 

Lastly, we are assured that this glorious change 
cannot be wrought in us through any power or 
righteousness of our own; but by the Spirit of the 
Lord. 
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XCIX. 

Jfhen shall I come to ap^ar be/bre the presence 

of God! -^ Psalm, xlii. 2. 



This is not uttered as a discontented wlsl>, 
but as a pious ejaculation. The holy Psalmist 
^^as ready to continue in life as long as God 
thought proper: but he considered the next 
world as his home, and could not forbear looking 
sometimes wistfully towards it. This world had 
no temptations for him. He was weaned from 
all its concerns. 

The best use we can make of the Psalmist's 
ardent wish is to consider it as a test. Let us try 
ourselves by it. When we can bring our minds 
to such a confidence in God, and a future state 
— to such a contempt of the world, as to be able 
to say in earnest, When shall we come to appear 
before the presence of God! it is surely a good 
sign that we are able. On the other hand, if we 
cannot say it, though I should be far from calling 

it 
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it a sign of our being out of favour with God, 
it is certainly a sign that we are not yet enough 
weaned from the things of this world. However, 
in this case, we may distinguish between the fear 
of guilt and the fear of death. If our fear does 
not arise from guilt, a gracious God, who has 
implanted in us a love Jar Ufe^ cannot be extreme 
to mark our^ar of death. It may arise, perhaps, 
merely from the circumstances which oflen at- 
tend death. To a good man, the act of dying 
is generally the most formidable part of death. 
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c. 



There remaineth a rest for the people of God. 

Hebrews, iv. 9. 



The Sabbath was ordained as a day of rest for 

religious exercise. But the Apostle to the He- 
brews, in this passage, seems to place it in a new 
light. He gives it an allusion to that rest which 
awaits us hereafter — that great rest "which re- 
mainethfor the people of God. In this light we 
consider the Sabbath as a beautiful emblem. It 
first serves the great piftposes in this world of 
drawing us to reflection — devotion — and reli- 
gious instruction — and then reminds us of that 
blessed rest to which all our virtuous endeavours 
should lead. 

Thus we have every week an opportunity of 
contemplating this heavenly rest. Every return- 
ing Sabbath reminds us of it. — The days of our 
pilgrimage go off quickly — one after another — 

and 
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and we approach every hour nearer the happy 
end of our labours. — The world is full of moni- 
tors— -We may make this among the most 
useful. 
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